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AN OUTDOOR PICTURE IN THE 
MAKING 


Getting ‘““IThe Movies’ 


AFTER YEARS OF CHAOS, THE EN- 


TRANCE OF BIG 


INVESTORS 


IS PUT- 


TING THINGS ON A COHERENT BASIS 


By Verne Hardin Porter 


ly «|| VOLUTION 


] in the motion- 

| picture industry has been a 
i} peculiar process. It has 
worked from the result to the source— 
backwards. 

The treasure chest has gone the 
rounds. In turn, it has been passed 
from the cinema owner to the exchange 
dealer and thence to the manufacturer. 
And now,—under the stress of excessive 
competition, surplus of production and 
the demand for costly quality replacing 
the past’s golden cry for quantity,—even 
that last named, highly prosperous Cap- 
tain of Industry sees his outgo and in- 
come gradually tightening toward the 
center. 

Four years ago the exhibitor—the 
theater owner—was in his heydey. One 
hundred per cent in yearly profit was 
his minimum consideration. He gave a 
three- or four-reel performance eight 
times a day; it was a dull season that he 
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did not make each chair in his theater 
earn twenty cents for each round of the 
clock. (In those days some patrons in- 
sisted upon seeing the performance over 
again. ) 

The Orpheum Theater, one of Chi- 
cago’s State Street cinemas, earned 
$98,000 net, one year. Another theater, 
smaller, and representing an investment 
of some $5,000, returned $20,000 to its 
owner in one year. 

Then the sun set upon the exhibitor 
and rose upon the middleman. Over- 
supply or greater competition, which- 
ever you like, was the primary reason. 
Five years ago, for example, Chicago 
had two hundred movie theaters; now 
it has six hundred. Other items of ex- 
pense came through stricter legislation 
covering ventilation, lighting. and heat- 
ing, the government tax, andthe de- 
mand for better quality and conse- 
quently higher-priced film subjects com- 




















CAPTAIN KID “ DOLLBROOK, INSISTS ON HAVING 
HIS LITTLE YOKE with “NERVOUS BENNY” THE 
PROPERTY MAN. 
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Down to the Ground 


ONE RESULT OF TEES MAY BE 
THAT We WHEECL GET BETTER 
AND BETTER PLAYS ON THE FILMS 


Illustrated with sketches made by RAY ROHN 


in the studios 


ing from a public getting tastes from 
the feature photoplays. 

Even with a production—or perhaps, 
an overproduction—of two hundred or 
more photoplays each week, well-told, 
well-acted photo-stories are rarities. In 
the past, with the demand before them 
for quantity, the producers turned for 
material to the first medium at hand. 
In consequence, the supply of photo- 
plays and film subjects has doubled 
every two years in the last decade; and 
now some of the more acute manufac- 
turers have at last hit upon the theory 
that a bit more quality and a bit less 
quantity might work to their advantage 
in the longer scheme of things. One of 
them, Sigmund Lubin—he who came 
from Germany in the steerage and 
to-day is many times a millionaire—re- 
cently released some twenty-five of his 
leading players, called in an entirely new 
assortment at a higher wage—raised 
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in and near New York 


his salary roll from $30,000 to $60,000 
a week, and cut down his product. 

With the organization of film ex- 
changes, or distributors, theater owners 
were called upon to pay more for their 
positives. Coincidentally, the real 
founders of the leading exchanges were 
men who had been started on their way 
to fortune as exhibitors. Carl Laemmle, 
president of the Universal, is one of 
them. Selling methods were standard- 
ized; cut-throating by the competing 
manufacturers was eliminated; film 
renting systems were placed on a new 
and fairly fixed basis. Prosperity flew 
to the exchanges. 

First in the field was the General 
Film Company, the so-called Trust. 
(Every industry has a so-called Trust.) 
It was organized in 1910 as a distribut- 
ing agent for Biograph, Edison, Es- 
sanay, Kalem, Lubin, Selig and one or 
two others, and is still controlled by the 
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i fee's table, prepared by R. D. Small, 
A. E. Butler & Co., stock brokers, 
Paice shows the fluctuations of the 
more important motion-picture securities 
from November, 1914, to June, 1915: 


November, 1914 June, 1915 
id Asked Bid Asked 
American Film 


pens. ng 108 165 
64 73 5S G2 

—- BFilm pbfrd 49 53 46 7. 

orld Film 4% 5 4 
Mutual Film pfrd 51% 54% 56 50 
Mutual Film com- 

mon é 64 66 64 68% 
N. Y. Motion Pic- 

ture 59 63 75 79 
Thanhouser Film 84 91 8 90 


N. American Film 
(“Diamond from 
the Sky”’) pref. 50 
common 50 
Reliance 25 
Universal 135 


Sas 


(All stocks, with the exception of the World Film, 
have a par value of $100. Par value of World F: ilm 
stock is $5.) 
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heads of these producing companies. 
Then the independents consolidated, 
broke in two and reorganized in sep- 
arate groups as the Mutual Film Corpo- 
ration and the Universal Film Manu- 
facturing Company. During the last 
year or so two other “daily programs” 
have appeared—the United and the 
Kriterion. 

The General Film Company releases 
about forty photoplays each week; the 
Mutual turns out about twenty-five; the 
United produces fifteen or so, and the 
Universal about twenty-one. They are 
from one to three reels. 

Then came the feature film, or mul- 
tiple-reel photoplay. Its high producing 
cost sliced a block off the exhibitor’s 
profits, cut down the commission of the 
exchanges and rolled added shekels into 
the lap of the manufacturer. 

Coming down to present prospects, 
the coming year in filmdom undoubtedly 
will be marked by two of the most im- 
portant development’ the motion-picture 
world has known. One of these will 
be the drawing of a stricter line between 
the feature-film program and the pro- 
gram of one- and two-reel subjects—a 
question that has caused more agitation 
in the iridustry in the last two years 
than all of the others combined. Re- 
cently one film exchange which makes 
a specialty of one- and two-reel sub- 





jects took a census among six. hundred 
exhibitors, and learned that ninety per 
cent of their patrons preferred the split- 
up program. These expressions will be 
taken to establish whether the public in 
general wants programs of short photo- 
plays, programs of one feature, or pro- 
grams of a three- or four-reel feature 
with an added reel or so of short sub- 
jects. 

The other, and the most important 
development in the placing of the in- 
dustry on a permanent basis, is the en- 
trance of Big Business—capitalists, 
bankers, brokers and general investors 
—into the movies. 

In view of this, a recent interview 
with Louis J. Selznick, general manager 
of the World Film Corporation, one of 
the newer distributing agencies, is inter- 
esting. He said: 


Six months from now many motion- 
picture firms will be going broke. Men 
with from $50,000 to $75,000 who think 
that they can buck million-dollar con- 
cerns will find themselves ruined. Most 
of them are brainless parasites and imi- 
tators—business adventurers. le 

A motion-picture concern, to be suc- 
cessful, must own every angle of the 
business, from its producing to its dis- 
tributing organizations. 

I have come to the conclusion, painful 
to me, that there are less brains in the 
motion-picture business than in the 
shoe string business. For many years 
the business was carried along by its own 
momentum. A considerable proportion 
of the men who got into the business 
early made money, not because of their 
business policies, but in spite of them. 
They can’t do it again, for the day of the 
small company has gone. 


NLY within the last year or so has 

the investor taken the movies seri- 
ously. Profits that have exceeded, it 
the aggregate, those of any other indus- 
try under the sun—not even excepting 
oil and mining properties—tempted him, 
to be sure. (Why not, when such se- 
rials as “The Million-Dollar Mystery’ 
have paid 400 per cent in dividends, and 
may run up to 600 per cent?) But 


everything considered, the gamble was 
too great. 

On the surface, the investor found 
that around the films had been wound, 
almost in a decade, the fourth largest 
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industry in the United States. It rep- 
resents an investment of $250,000,000 
and employs 500,000 persons. Eighteen 
thousand theaters (more than 2,000 of 
them lured from the legitimate) display 
90,000,000 feet of film, costing them ap- 
proximately (for their entire film-life) 
$9,000,000, every day in the year. At 
an average profit of four cents a foot, 
the manufacturers make $3,600,000 on 
this block of product alone. 

Some little investigation showed the 
prospective investor that between 14,- 
000,000 and 15,000,000 people go to the 
movie theaters every day, at an approx- 
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. 
imate cost to them of $1,000,000. 
(The average admittance fee is a 
fraction more than seven cents.) He 
found that $60,000,000 is invested 
in motion-picture theater equipment 
alone; that more than 100,000 manu- 
facturers are directly or indirectly 
interested in the film industry ; that 
at least 200 new film subjects are put 
on the market each week; that to 
keep in pace, the Eastman Kodak 
Company, one of several such con- 
cerns, manufactures each year 
enough raw film to girdle the earth 
twice and over. 

He found that motion-picture pa- 
tronage is at least five times as great 
as that of the speaking stage. To 
handle these masses about thirty-five 
new motion-picture theaters are be- 
ing opened each week in the United 
States. Two years ago, each week 
saw seventy-five new cinemas. Only 
this year in New York, the Hippo- 
drome, Madison Square Garden and 
Hammerstein’s famous Victoria went 
over to the movies. 

He learned, too, that the films had 
established a monster industry that is 
nearest and dearest to the heart o the 
American people. 

He met multimillionaires whom the 
films took ten years ago from the most 
humble pursuits—circus performers, 
dime museum owners, sideshow bark- 
ers, a tailor’s assistant, an optician, a 
photographer, the owner of a shooting- 
gallery. One had kept a shoe-shining 
stand; another sold bananas. 

It was tempting. 


UT on the other hand!—he was in 
the dark. A little prying into the 
business conduct of the movies showed 
a state of demoralization that was lituz 
short of chaos. In the manufacturing 
branch of the industry, now the maker 
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of the long end of the profits, this con- 
dition was particularly disconcerting to 
the investor. 

Money was being wantonly wasted. 
“T am getting so much out of it myself 
that I don’t care about how much is 
being thrown away,” one well-known 
manufacturer told me. “In the first 
place, I am afraid to do anything—I 
inight make a mistake and cut down the 
profits; in the second place, why should 
I? I am making $250,000 a year, and 
that’s enough for me.” 

In some _ instances 
boards of directors were 
paying their members 
five-figure salaries; 
stock was juggled; star- 
chamber proceedings 
were far from rare; 
cliques had formed in 
many of the director- 
ates; directors’ privi- 
leges were continually 
abused ; and wild-catting 
in promotion was 
charged frequently. An- 
nual reports (when they 
were made—many of 
the larger companies do 





not make them public yet—hence the 
lack of knowledge as to actual earnings ) 
could not be depended upon. These 
conditions were not true in all cases. 
There were notable exceptions where 
firms were—and still are—conducted on 
a perfectly standard business basis. 

But one company paid its president 
$5,000 a week—$260,000 a year—and 
he did little, if any, actual work. An- 
other board of directors, as an excuse 
for doubling the capitalization of its 
company, asserted that, to get the serv- 
ices of a certain expert 
general manager, it 
found it necessary to 
present him with $100,- 
000 in the concern’s se- 
curities. This amount 
was about one-fifth of 
the additional capitaliza- 
tion. 

This was the situation 
when the larger and 
more conservative in- 
vestors began looking 
over the field. There 
was no standard system 
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statements. Such a thing as adequate 
reckoning of film depreciation was 
almost entirely ignored. 

But Big Business requires certified 
facts. It took a lawyer, an expert ac- 
countant and an efficiency expert to the 
movies. Wall Street and La Salle 
Street—brokers, bankers and financiers 
—have gone to work with an earnest 
seriousness that augurs for a business 
standardization on a par with any in the 
world. The famous House of Morgan 
even has put a finger in the pie, and the 
Rockefellers are said to have money in 
the films. While as yet these interests 
have not given the motion-picture in- 
dustry the balance for which they are 
working, they have at least placed it on 
a basis where the ordinary investor has 
become interested. 

Only within the last year have quota- 
tions on film stock been compiled and 
listed. R. D. Small, of the Chicago 
stock-brokerage firm of A. E. Butler & 
Company—to whom credit should be 
given for many of the statistics that 
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follow—had studied film con- 
ditions for years. He it was 
who, after unremitting labor 
in collecting data from all 
over the world, first under- 
took the task of giving a basic 
rating to film stocks. His 
study and organizing efforts have 
placed him almost alone as an au- 
thority on film finances. His ad- 
vice to the prospective investor, 
therefore, is of particular interest : 


If you invest in the stock of a motion- 
picture corporation that has not under- 
gone a seasoning process of three or 
four years, consider it as you would a 
gamble on a horse-race. 

3e certain of your ground on at least 
two items: Js the payment of salaries 
excessive? The answer will give you a 
line on the policies of the management. 
Is a modern system of accounting ana 
auditing being followed? Satisfy your- 
self on these scores before investing. 


I’ you watch 
your market 









ness judgment, 
you may get 
a greater 
yield 
out of 
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motion-picture securities than out of 
any other class of paper on record. 
Film stocks were practically the only 
securities not affected by the European 
War. 

The General Film Company, con- 
trolled by a group of nine or ten motion- 
picture manufacturers, has paid over 
one hundred per cent a year in divi- 
dends on common stock. Preferred 
pays seven per cent and has little specu- 
lative value. At the time of organiza- 
tion, a share of common was given with 
each share of preferred purchased. 
Common stock is quoted around $1,000, 
with a par value of $100; and some 
time ago bids of $2,500 per share found 
no takers. 

Net earnings of the Mutual Film 
Corporation for 1914 were about $500,- 
ooo—more than twenty per tent on the 
common stock after payment of the pre- 
ferred dividends. Yet Mutual, which 
was soaring around 88, dropped in six 
weeks to 66 because of a reported shift 
in officers. 

Edward Thanhouser’s return to the 
Thanhouser Film Corporation shot the 
stock up from 61 to 92. 
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American Film Manufacturing Com- 
pany stock sold at 85 eight months ago 
and to-day is being quoted around 165. 

The Universal Film Manufacturing 
Company has little outside stock move- 
ment. It makes no public accounting. 

Perhaps when the final story of the 
accounts of “A Diamond from the 
Sky,” the Roy L. McCardell serial 
being produced by the North American 
Film, is told, it will be glittering. It 
seems hardly possible that another serial 
can outdo “The Million-Dollar Mys- 
tery” in the matter of money-making, 
yet on its opening release date, “A Dia- 
mond from the Sky” had bookings 
amounting to $355,000, while “The Mil- 
lion-Dollar Mystery,” on its first release 
date, had bookings of only $325,000. 
Five weeks later, ““A Diamond from the 
Sky” had bookings for $690,000; at its 
five-week mark “The Million-Dollar 
Mystery” had contracts for $525,000. — 

John R. Freuler set a certain date for 
opening subscriptions to his North 
American Film Company. By nightfall 
the $500,000 issue was oversubscribed. 

Which shows that at last the investor 
is taking the movies seriously. 














They sat on the seat but a few yards from the park walk: ‘‘Listen,” she said. . . . “I am lonely, discontented. 
. . . You know my husband? He is what he looks.” 
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“~ ||O you ever flirt?” 
| The husband paused, half- 
— amused, half-angry. The 
query had come over his office tele- 
phone. 

“Not since I’ve been married,” rose 
in his mind as the logical answer—but 
he paused. In that pause, curiosity— 
the curiosity in affairs of the heart in- 
herited from a father who was ruined 
because he had been tempted to learn 
how much a woman might love him— 
interfered. He parried, a certain tin- 
gling, also inherited, rising in his veins. 

“T do not know that I have ever been 
tried. You know I am married?” 

“Yes, I know.” The voice became 
half-savage in its cool incisiveness. “I 
know !” 

‘Why, then, do you ask?” 

“Because I wanted to know.” This 
came defiantly. “Because I am inter- 
ested in knowing. Because I do flirt— 
once in a lifetime!” 

The husband, with full knowledge of 
a desk piled high with work, waited. 

“You think it strange I call you this 
way? I met you but once. You do not 
remember. You paid no attention. I 


will take up no more of your time if 
you say you are not interested.” 
“It all depends.” 
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The husband lied. Wayward as he 
had been previous to his marriage four 
years before, he had since been true. 

The woman’s voice was softer as she 
said hurriedly: “Listen! I have said 
I saw you but once. Your wife and 
your little boy were with you. We 
talked of business, and you were—busi- 
nesslike. I have no reason for calling 
you now except—except that I was— 
was somewhat impressed. You at- 
tracted me without knowing that you 
did. I wondered if you couldn't 
be different—under different circum- 
stances. I wondered if you would flirt 
—that isn’t the word I mean, but it will 
do—if I—er—if the other party were 
discreet. Tell me!” 

The husband was not conceited. He 
had never thought of his “attraction.” 
All he had hoped and dreamed was to 
keep and merit the love of one who 
was wife, companion and friend. If he 
continued to “attract” her, that was 
enough. But this new situation was 
amusing, quite too amusing to be 
spoiled, and he knew he would spoil it 
if he told the exact truth. Curiosity 
is a hard mistress! 

“IT can only say what I have, that it 
depends,” the husband responded, and, 
good business man that he was, sud- 





“Jack, it is the end. No, I do not mean a separation. We have our boy. . . . We must stay here 
together, but—”’ 
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denly remembering the heap of work, 
added: “It is my rush hour. Call me 
some other time. When? Oh, any 
time after noon. By the way, don’t 
you think you should tell me who you 
are?” 

“Not yet. Remember I gave you a 
chance to say ‘No,’ and you didn’t; 
now, did you?” 

“No,” he confessed, still amused by 
the adventure, but vaguely uneasy at 
the half-concealed note of earnestness. 
She hung up the receiver and he turned 
to his heap of work. 


“QOMEBODY tried to have a little 

fun at my expense.” He told his 
wife everything, and so, naturally, this 
came out at the dinner-table. The boy 
was not yet old enough to understand, 
so the story was narrated briefly. A 
shadow crossed the wife’s face, flick- 
ered, was gone. 

“Some of your friends have sug- 
gested to their stenographers that it 
would be a good joke to test you,” she 
commented. ‘You really should have 
said what first came to your mind— 
‘Not since I’ve been married.’ That 
would have avoided all possible misun- 
derstanding in the future.” 

“The future? There will be no fu- 
ture. She will never call again.” 

“Perhaps some young girl has been 
taken by your blond—not beauty—just 
unconcern. You have a catchy immo- 
bility, you know. Young girls are silly.” 

“Pooh, I'll tell you the sequel when 
it comes, but it wont,” he said, and they 
laughed together at his contradiction: 


Then he kissed her, and the boy 
laughed too. He had waited in baby 
wisdom for the dénouement. No 


shadow had crossed his face. 


HE woman did call again, a few 
days later. The husband had made 
up his mind what to do and, in his stub- 
born fashion, did it. The wife was 
right, he had said to himself. It was 
a young and silly girl. She needed a 


fatherly talk on the absurdity of this 
“attraction” for a married man. 

In response to her somewhat diffident 
second greeting, he said firmly, with- 
“See 


out giving her a chance to talk: 
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here, I don’t understand your calling 
me, but I want to talk to you and have 
you tell me all about it. I'll meet you 
at four, sharp, in front of the library. 
We'll walk to the park.” 

“Yes.” The voice was tumultuous. 
“T'll be there!” 


HE was there. The “young and silly 

girl” vision faded. He understood 
the maturity of the voice when he 
recognized in the woman who swept 
him over in one blazing look of recog- 
nition—and more—the wife of a chance 
acquaintance. 

His cool nerves stretched steady from 
the first tingle of knowing that he was 
playing with fire. She had said she 
would watch his eyes when he met her, 
and he schooled them to repress the 
jubilation which shamed and _ exhila- 
rated him. The sight of the glorious 
woman who had confessed his “attrac- 
tion” for her stirred anew that heritage 
of rollicking blood, Viking-like in its 
leap for adventure. 

Grimly the husband held on to him- 
self. He knew the battle was then, only 
then. Yet in the riot and the rush of 
it, the intoxication, the brute tempta- 
tion of it, another self seemed to stand 
by and wonder that in the heat of the 
conflict it was not the vision of the wife 
that steadied the reeling conscience but 
the boy he had sworn should have no 
heritage like his. The husband dimly 
realized it was the boy who won for 
him. He was again master of the situa- 
tion when he said: “Let us walk to 
the park. I presume you do not care 
to be seen downtown. Now, tell me!’ 

“Tell you? You know!” The 
woman flushed pitifully, as it rushed 
over her that her heart had been bared 
to him. Valiantly she rallied, turned 
the batteries of her eyes full on him, 
cannonading him, demanding his sur- 
render. Then, the invading forces 
wavered — broke — retreated. She 
dropped her eyes. The flush mounted, 
deepened, fled. The husband felt 
rather than saw the bitterness of the 
humiliation. He had not wanted to do 
that. It was cruel—and unnecessary. 
He knew it was the woman’s once-in- 
a-lifetime flirtation. That other self 


























The father was silent. The boy turned eyes, full of question, on his mother. “What shall I do?” he 
repeated wildly to her. 
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smiled at the incongruity of the word 
she had chosen. 

“Yes, I know. I shouldn’t have asked 
you that question.” 

The pity in his tone stung. 

“Why don’t you go—now!” 

The voice was imperious, but she 
was white and hurt! He couldn’t go. . 

“May I not stay?” 


THEY walked silently to the park. 
Boys and girls romped near by; 
men and women passed; but no one 
heeded them as they sat on the seat but 
a few yards from the park walk. 

“Listen!” The woman had caught 
the contagion of his collected mood. 
“You asked me to tell you. I said you 
knew. You do know. But you don’t 
know why. I thought you would under- 
stand, and now it is hard to explain. I 
am lonely, discontented. You know my 
husband? No, of course, you know 
neither him nor me. I will never for- 
get how impersonal you were! Well, 
you met him. He is what he looks—a 
good man, a true man, true to me and 
to our child. I know all that. All I 
can say is that he is lacking, terribly, 
tragically lacking. He is so much a 
husband and so little a lover! He has 
never stirred me. It didn’t matter until 
you came; then I knew how wretched 
I had been, how miserably dissatisfied 
I was; I knew then I could be happy, 
if you would let me. 

“There is no use mincing words. I 
am past humiliation. You, hatefully 
devoted as you were to your wife, 
looked at me, over me, through me, as 
though I were a piece of furniture; but 
that idle look conquered. You weren't 
to blame, nor I. I had no reason to 
hope, but I did. Underneath your de- 
votion to her and your indifference to 
me, I dreamed I saw a possibility, just 
the shadow of a possibility, that if you 
could be roused you might be some- 
thing else. I do not want to step be- 
tween your wife and you. It wouldn't 
be necessary. I know you are happy. 
You are congenial ; you are intellectually 
mated. Let all remain as it is. I would 
not be indiscreet. You love her, but 
you could love me—differently; now, 
couldn’t you?” _ 
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Could he? As the batteries of her 
eyes blazed again, tempting him, daring 
him, he knew he could. The heritage in 
his blood stirred, flickered, danced and 
leaped into flame. Then she undid her 
own work. 

“You see, I counted on heredity. I 
have heard of your father, the General 
who—” 

“My father is dead! The scandal of 
his domestic life is dead!” 

With quick intuition she saw the | 
blunder and made haste to repair it. 
But it was too late. Her hot words of 
passion, the cool plan by which the con- 
ventions were to be outwitted, her prot- 
estations that he need not love his wife 
less by loving her a little, were lost. 
The husband was thinking of the boy, 
but he spoke of the wife. 

“She trusts me implicitly. That is 
her strength. I had no right to be 
angry when you spoke of my father. 
I am like him—sometimes. If it had 
not been for that, I would not be here 
now. I was curious, and it seemed an 
adventure. I know now it is more. 
Yes, I could love you differently, as 
a tiger loves his mate. All that is in 
me, but it shall not come out. I am not 
an angel, but I am a man. I wont.” 

The woman, not knowing of the oath 
for the boy, marveled at the glowing 
eyes he turned on her, and the steel- 
trap jaws beneath. 

“By the way,” said the husband as 
they walked to where she took the car 
for home, “I thought at first that the 
telephone-call came from a friend try- 
ing to play a joke. I told her. I must 
give the sequel—in a general way.” 

“Why ?” she challenged. 

“It is a superstition. I told her I 
would, and I will. We have no secrets. 
I cannot keep silent on this. It would 
be gambling with our happiness.”’ 

“T know: you have told her part,— 
that was foolish,—and you feel you 
must tell the rest; but—I love you, and 
have told you so. You will keep my 
name sacred?” . 

“T must do that or hate myself and 
make her hate me afterwards for be- 
traying a trust!” he said. “I will never 
breathe your name. She will under- 
stand why I cannot.” 
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“Will she? She is a remarkable 
woman if she does.” 


‘THE husband was unique in some re- 

spects. For instance, he kept his 
promises. He regretted having men- 
tioned the incident to the wife, but, 
having done so, fulfilled his pledge to 
furnish the sequel. 

The wife he had expected would 
understand, did not understand. She 
_ understood how curiosity had first 
caused him to temporize, how a deep- 
ened curiosity, disguised under the half- 
unconscious subterfuge of talking like 
a father to a “silly girl,” had lured him 
to the meeting. She understood, while 
she loathed, the woman’s fascination. 
What she did not—could not—under- 
stand was his withholding the name. 
It seemed so vital that she should know. 
His attitude convinced her it was an 
acquaintance. She might suspect her 
dearest friend. She could trust no one 
now. She must know. 

“You say I will never be likely to 
meet her again—why not tell me?” 

“T promised her I wouldn’t.” 

“Promised her you wouldn’t! What 
does your promise to that,”—she bit 
her tongue,—“that woman matter when 
your wife asks you to break it?” 

The husband opened wide his eyes at 
this typically feminine ethical standard 
and stared dumbly. 

“I solemnly swear that neither by 
word, deed nor action will I ever betray 
your confidence in me, your wife!” 

He knew that the whole basis of their 
wedded happiness—mutual trust—was 
reeling before her. 

“T know you never would.” 

“Then why not give me this name?” 

“T couldn’t keep my self-respect and 
tell. She is a woman, and she trusted 
me with her all, with the honor of her 
husband and the honor of her child!” 

“She valued neither very highly,” 
hotly retorted the wife, and primitive 
instinct breaking through centuries of 
breeding and culture, added, “She 
should be stoned!” 

“She is a mother, as you are. She 
loves, as you do. I would not have her 
stoned.” 


“You compare her to me? You 
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conceal her name from me; you protect 
her against me! [I will, I must know— 
not because I am inquisitive, not be- 
cause I am jealous—but because, not 
knowing, I can have faith and trust in 
no one. Otherwise you will be as one 
apart from me. There will be a chasm 
which neither you nor I can cross! Oh, 
Jack, can’t you see that it is not the 
name, not the woman herself, that is 
dividing us? It is your silence.” 

“Yes, I know!” 

He did know; that was the tragedy. 
He knew and the knowledge bound him 
to his misery. He knew the woman’s 
trust that her all, offered but not ac- 
cepted, was safe with him. He knew 
the wife’s insistent demand was not 
hysteria. He knew she had to know 
else forever be unhappy. But the 
heritage—that heritage which had lured 
him to pause when the voice questioned 
so directly—spoke now. The father, 
the General who had been. curious in 
affairs of the heart, had never betrayed 
a woman. His own son, the boy who 
now gazed wonderingly at evidences of 
a disagreement which had no parallel 
in his three years’ experience with his 
parents, would be disowned if he dared 
in later years to be a traitor. He could 
not, would not. He said so. 

“You shall—it means so much!” 

The words were command; the voice 
was entreaty. 

“No.” 

The last log in the grate settled com- 
fortably between the wrought-iron 
dogs ; a tiny tongue of red stirred, flick- 
ered, danced and leaped into flame— 
then sputtered, died and was gone. An 
hour had passed since its ruddy birth 
and its black, protesting death. Neither 
had moved. She rose to go. The voice 
that spoke now was a monotone. : 

“Jack, it is the end. No, I do not 
mean a separation. We have our boy. 
We have planned to send him to West 
Point. Our future does not belong to 
us. We must stay here together, 
but—” The rest was a sob. 

He stooped, diffidently, to kiss her. 
She stopped him. 

“No, I cannot. 
know I love you!” 

“Yes, Mary, and I love you!” 


Listen, Jack—you 











THE years passed lightly. The 
change in relations had come noise- 
lessly, almost automatically. There was 
no demonstration. The boy, perhaps, 
wondered, but he grew to be accus- 
tomed to the father’s grave courtesy to 
his mother and her polished return of 
attention. Conversation, the bright in- 
terchange of news and views, con- 
tinued. Alone, the wife’s face was 
sometimes wistful, but the child soon 
forgot to wonder at that. 

Both his parents changed. Before, 
they had taught him self-control, the 
curbing of his tiny “tantrums,” the 
mastery of a nature too predisposed to 
his grandfather’s, the General’s, ardent 
brilliance to be altogether safe. 

It was fortunate that the change in 
relations came at a moment in the hus- 
band’s career when he had passed the 
period when man gropes for success. 
When he met the woman, he had just 
found himself, had just trained his 
heritage of rebellious energy to the 
harness of the day’s work. The old- 
time mutual saving was now unneces- 
sary. Thus the household ship moved 
on without an apparent throb. 

The husband, devoted in the past, 
remained so, except that he threw him- 
self, with the ardor of a young man in 
love, into his business. Perhaps that 
was why fortune dared not resist him. 
He had formerly been much at home, 
ever happy in the companionship of his 
wife. That was embarrassing for both 
now, and after six o’clock dinner, he 
usually returned to the office, remaining 
sometimes until late in the night. If 
he ever regretted the quiet evenings by 
the fireside when each took turns read- 
ing a favorite magazine or book to the 
other, he gave no sign. The rollicking 
blood wooed the god whose symbol is 
the dollar-power. Power to him meant 
that the boy should leave West Point 
with every chance to rise to eminence 
in the army. 

The wife, shrinking from her friends 
because of the suspicions she had 
feared, wrote verse and stories and 
books. What before had been an 
amusement became a passion. Forced 
into introspection, she breathed some- 
thing of the tumult of her own heart, 
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her gift for brilliant analysis, her own 
feminine longing, into pen-people who 
walked and talked and suffered. 

The woman? The husband met her 
in passing occasionally and grew to 
know why a beauty which had been too 
full, too ripe, tinged gradually into a 
more spiritual refinement. They spoke 
but once. 

“She did not understand?” she had 
paused to say. 

“Yes—no. It was not her fault.” 

“And you never came to me?” 

“No.” 

Later the husband smiled bitterly to 
think that now, though he knew she 
cared for him more than then, he could 
not go to her without destroying the 
pedestal of cards on which she had en- 
throned him. When he analyzed the 
essential unmorality of his outwardly 
blameless life, he winced. 

The boy grew to be a man, alternately 


‘petted and neglected by his parents. 


Both mother and father clung to him, 
but they were slaves to the shadow 
which had stepped between them. 
Their direction had not the firmness of 
the mutual will which had guarded his 
earlier years. He never came very close 
to either. He drifted. 

They sent him to West Point as they 
had planned, and he outstripped the 
record for scholarship made by that 
grandfather-General whose dash and 
alluring grace descended to him. He 
was earnest, like his father, in his own 
attractive way. 

“You have been good, dearest Mother 
and Father,” he said as he took both 
their hands after he had been grad- 
uated as a second lieutenant of cavalry. 
“No shadow has éver crossed my life.” 

He was about to join his troop on the 
practice march to the Western post to 
which he had been assigned and, after 
mounting, remained silent and thought- 


‘ful in the saddle, his blond, Viking 


head bared to the slanting rays of the 
sun. In his service uniform, with 
sword and spurs flashing in the sun- 
light, he was crowned with a certain 
catchy immobility that became him well. 
The mother glanced from son to father 
and gloried for a moment in both. A 
thrill—half pride—half fear, tingled 
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through her as she noted how like her 
husband the boy had grown. 

“We are grouped here like the pic- 
tures of ‘Farewell to Home’ in the old 
school readers,” laughed the boy in- 
fectiously—but he gulped before he 
said it. “I do not want to act as though 
this were the last scene before the 
tragic finale. Life seems good to me, 
and I only want to say to you both that 
you have given me the best start that 
you could for—out there.” 

He waved his gauntleted hand to the 
glowing West. Then he rode down the 
lane of lilacs, and they waited on the 
veranda until he had passed out of sight. 

At that moment of parting, husband 
and wife were nearer than they had 
been for years, but a dumb terror was 
on her heart and she could not speak. 


T# EY saw their son on his furloughs. 
His dash, his alluring grace, had 
deepened, but he was always a boy with 
a ripple of infectious laughter to lull 
the dumb terror that rose in his 
mother’s heart when she looked at him. 
Too brilliant to be chained in the Army’s 
leisurely system of promotion, he won 
by sheer force of brain—for the Nation 
was at peace and no opportunity came 
for him to shine in the field as did his 
grandfather—a first lieutenancy, then 
a captaincy. Though still young, he 
was about to be made a major, when 
word came that he had ‘been shot. 


HE Colonel, mellowed by the re- 
membrance of his own wild days 
when he commanded a troop arid not a 
regiment, skipped gently over the de- 
tails as he stood beside the parents at 
the bedside of the unconscious boy. 
“Yes, perhaps it was a scrape over 
a woman,” he admitted. “I would not 
say that it was not, but—and I ask you 
to mark this well—I have no reason to 
believe that it was. He was fired on— 
ahem—early in the morning on the way 
to his quarters. He is thought to have 
stanched the wound to keep the blood 
from making a trail and to have crawled 
a half-mile or so from where he was 
hurt. The revolver report, the officer 
of the guard says, was from the married 
officers’ residence district, but he and 
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his detail could find nothing there. They 
discovered him later where he had 
fallen on the steps of the post club. He 
was still unconscious, 

“What right had he to be in the 
married officers’ section at that hour?” 
—the Colonel repeated the question the 
mother had asked. “He had no errand 
there. He was off duty. But—who 
knows ?—contingencies arise—he may 
have forgotten something, lost some- 
thing ; oh, there might have been a hun- 
dred legitimate reasons. Madame, I be- 
lieve I know what is troubling you. I 
wish to say only this: The boy is a 
good boy, gallant to the ladies, perhaps, 
but ‘never in a sense that you could re- 
gret.” 

The Colonel lied. -He knew it. It 
was part of his code to lie, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to women. It 
seemed more merciful. But the wife 
was not merciful to herself, even while 
she realized the kindly motive of the 
white-haired and stern old man. 

To the husband, when they were 
alone, the Colonel was more frank. 

“There is no doubt, sir, that the lad 
had an ‘affair, ” ‘he said. “He was ° 
waylaid and shot down by—to be frank 
with you, sir—a husband, in all prob- 
ability. The man who fired that shot 
is one of my officers, but it is very un- 
likely that my best efforts will avail to 
disclose his identity. I loved the lad 
as a son, but he was no more of an 
angel than was his distinguished grand- 
father, under whom I had the honor to 
serve in the field. If you will pardon 
the allusion to your own blameless life, 
widely commented on by army men who 
knew your father, I should say that the 
blood had simply skipped a generation. 
You gave the boy the best start you 
could, sir.” 

The husband winced. He remem- 
bered the boy’s words of farewell,— 
“the best start you could,”—but he gave 
no sign. 

“Does he know who shot him?” 

The Colonel paused. Thoughtfully he 
scanned the other’s face. 

“He told me he did.” 

“You asked the name?” 

“T did.” 

“And he did not tell?” 












“No.” 

“Why not?” He knew why not. 

Thoughtfully the Colonel scanned the 
other’s Tats. 

“Perhaps you do not understand the 
peculiar ethics of the Army, sir, and 
then, perhaps, you do. The boy looks 
like you; you look like your father. It 
is part of the blood. I think you under- 
stand.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said he would not, could not 
tell—that he would die without his self- 
respect if he did.” 

The husband paused before he asked 
his next question. 

“You said to his mother that he is 
good. Is that true?” 

“Yes and no. He is not bad. I 
guess he has been wild. They say so, 
but I, as his superior, have closed my 
ears to it. Perhaps he was still some- 
what coltish,—call it wild if you will,— 
and he had—er—a curiosity in affairs 
of the heart, sir.” 

“The woman—did he seem to be in 
love with any particular one?” 

“He did not. Personally, I think 
some one felt his attraction, possibly let 
him see, and he was tempted to—well, 
to find out more. It was adventure, not 
love, that drew him; but telling the 
name of the man meant telling on a 
woman, and that—” 

“T know!” 

The Colonel, sensing the husband’s 
high hopes for the boy, did not marvel 
at the weary eyes he turned on him. 
They returned to the hospital. 


FoR weeks the surgeons gave no 

hope. The bullet had slanted 
through a lung, and the wonder to them 
was that he had lived so long. Then 
sheer constitutional strength lifted him 
from the delirium into which he had 
drifted after the coma. He was not 
yet out of danger, but he recognized 
the watchers at his bedside. 

“Dearest Mother and Father, you 
have been here all the time, I know. 
Tell me—did I—did I mention any 
names when I Was raving?” 

“No, my boy,” answered his father. 
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“Listen, both, and say what I should 


do. You know how I was shot. They 
have told you that I know and would 
not—could not—tell. You have heard 
that I had been wayward and that— 
that there is a woman involved. If I 
die, the innocent may suffer, and if—if 


I tell—I tell on a woman! What shall 
I do?” 
The father was silent. The boy 


turned eyes, full of the question, on his 
mother. 

“What shall I do?” he repeated. 

“If you cannot, it is right that you 
should not tell,” she whispered. “The 
woman, perhaps, is not worthy, but you 
must protect her.” 


HE three had been home some time, 
and the boy, still weak from his 
wound, had retired for the night. 

The last log in the grate settled com- 
fortably between the wrought-iron 
dogs ; a tiny tongue of red stirred, flick- 
ered, danced and leaped into flame, 
lighting up the two swords crossed on 
the wall, flashing a tawny radiance over 
the battered scabbard which held the 
General’s blade and shimmering over 
the smoother surface of the Captain’s 
weapon; then it sputtered, died and 
was gone. An hour had passed since 
its ruddy birth and its black, protesting 
death. Neither had moved. 

“Mary,’—it was the first time in 
many years the husband had spoken the 
name that was not the wife’s, but that 
he had bestowed on her long ago be- 
cause he thought its simple melody 
suited her,—‘“Mary, our boy would have 
been a better boy if I had told—what— 
what you asked me.” 

SOY a ?? 

“We. drifted apart; he drifted from 


us.” 

“Ves.” 

“T couldn’t tell then; I couldn’t 
now.” 

“T know. I shouldn’t have asked 
you. Jack, oh Jack, the years have 


been so long and so lonely, I—I—” 
The rest was a sob. 
He stooped, diffidently, to kiss her. 
She did not stop him. 
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Love Lyrics 


By . 
Mary Fuller 


VERSES BY THE WELL- 
KNOWN PICTURE- 
PLAY FAVORITE 











A PROCLAMATION 
Out of darkness do I steal: 


I am love. 
You ne’er see me, but you feel 
I am love. 
On your hair a kiss | press, 
Eves and cheeks and chin caress, 
Each dear feature I possess: 
I am love. 


Out of sunshine do | come: 
I am love. 
Light of Heaven is my sum: 
I am love. 
Upward on the thorny way 
I will guide, beside you stay, 
Soothe, caress you ev'ry day: 
I am love. 





Out of moonbeams | am spun: 
I am love. 

Seldom, seldom am I won: 
I am love. 








Though you have of me but part, 

Yet your inspirations start 

From your longing for my heart: 
I am love. 


Out of star-dust | am made: 
I am love. 
All the faith is in me laid: 
I am love. 
Angels crown my brow serene; 
Mortals bow before my mien; 
Life and Death attend their Queen: 


I am love. 





























MY LOVE I SEND—TO SOME ONE 


Love irresistible, 

Love irrepressible, 

Love that is silent and yet has a call— 
Love with its mystic thrill, 
Passion’s own subtle will, 

This love I send you quite dominates all. 











Love highly magnetized, 
Whirlwind concentralized, 
Love so pent up that ’twill ne’er run its course— 
Love that is tender-mad, 
Love that is soulful-glad, 
Heaven-sent torrent that drowns you perforce. 










Shadowy sunset time, 
Gloom of the night sublime, 
Sunrise that wakes with the chirping of birds— 
Whatso’er time it be, 
Messages speed from me, 
Seek you at will without symbol of words. 









Angels conspire above, 
With earthly fires of love, 
Stamp home my message deep into your heart— 
Stars and all flowers combine, 
Wield all their powers with mine; 
All wide creation is doing its part. 














Come, oh adored one, near, 
Now to my call give ear, 

List to the message that murmurs so sweet. 
Why stay away so long? 
Do you not hear the song? 

Come to me, sweetheart, and fall at my feet. 









Love-calls persistent, you 
Must feel insistent too; 
Here I declare that my heart will ne’er mend. 
Love at your altar flung— 
W ords from my falt’ring tongue, 
Strive to express all the love that I send. 






























































CHAMBER DRAMA 


A "REVIEW OF THE NEW PLAYS 








ae |)HAMBER DRAMA!” ex- 

C| claimed The Lady Who Goes 
to the Theater with Me. “I 
never heard of such a thing. There’s 
chamber music, of course, and chamber 
commerce—” 

“Of commerce,” I suggested. 

“but, if you mean to discuss drama 
written for the library—” 

“T don’t. What I mean to discuss is 
the fact that ‘She’s In Again,’ the new 
farce at the Gaiety, is the twentieth 
play of this season to invade the sanc- 
tity of the sleeping-room. Hallie Er- 
minie Rives said most of the trouble in 
the world sprang from beds, and most 
stage stories seem to get back to the 
same place. The drama has gone to 
bed. A majority of our actors have 
retired—eight times a week. You re- 
member the clever song that Lawrence 
Grossmith sings so wonderfully in 
‘Nobody Home?’ 


Bed, bed, heavenly bed, 

Pull it right over your head. 

Wrap up your heels in it; 

Have all your meals in it; 

Make an hotel of your bed. 

Puzzle your brain in it; 

Yes, entertain in it; 

Don’t mind if it’s harder than lead. 
Hop in it, flop in it, 











Drop in it, stop in it, 
Beautiful, beautiful bed. 

““Entertain in it? appears to be the 
one untorpedoed rule of dramatic con- 
struction. A few years ago, bed was 
a shameful article of furniture, te be 
mentioned with bated breath, like cor- 
sets, or stockings, or childbirth. To 
show a bed on the stage would have 
been like showing a bathroom.” 

“Bathrooms have come in too,” com- 
mented The Lady. 

“You recall the fuss that was made 
about the bedroom in ‘Fra Diavolo?’ 
And about that in ‘The Girl and the 
Judge?’ Not to mention my own ‘Lit- 
tle Gray Lady?’ Now the modern 
equivalent of the four-poster even gets 
into titles. The longest run of the year 
has been achieved by ‘Twin Beds.’ ” 

“And then,” said The Lady, “there’s 
‘Under Cover.’ ” 

“That title,’ I argued, “does not 
refer to a counterpane. Though, of 
course, Roi Cooper Megrue’s principal 
scene is laid in the sleeping-room of 
Stephen Denby. ‘That Sort’ opened ‘in 
my lady’s chamber,’ with my lady ly- 
ing dead, or presumably dead, on the 
floor; and ‘Arms and the Man’ begins 
in bed, as ‘She’s In Again’ ends in it. 
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Perfectly beautiful beds, inviting 
enough to make one want to leave a call 
with the call-boy and climb over the 
footlights, were in “The Song of Songs’ 
and ‘A Pair of Silk Stockings.’ ‘The 
Importance of Coming and Going’ 
showed a man dying in bed, and ‘Li- 
censed’ a man dead in bed. I don’t re- 
member that anyone has been born on 
the stage this season, though an enter- 
prising motion-picture management 
moved heaven and earth to ‘get by’ with 
a film of ‘Twilight Sleep.’ 

‘All the scenes in Owen Johnson’s 
‘The Salamander’ were in Dodo’s bed- 
room; and, quite naturally, all the 
scenes in ‘Milady’s Boudoir’ were in 
the boudoir of Miss Blackmore. Mrs. 
Harding’s boudoir was revealed to us 
in ‘The Law of the Land,’ and adjoin- 
ing bedrooms played important parts 
in ‘On Trial,’ ‘The Beautiful Adven- 
ture’ and ‘The Trap.’ Also in ‘Polyg- 
amy,’ where, as you may recollect, 
Chrystal Herne changed her frock be- 
fore coming down to have a fit in front 
of the door that shut in her husband 
and his second wife. Jeanette’s cham- 


ber was disclosed in ‘Secret Strings,’ 
and there has been a great hullabaloo 
about the 


bedroom in that second 


By Channing Pollock 


WITH CARTOONS 
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TAKING CHANCES 


SY HERS KOTA 


vehicle of 
Chances.’ 

been deceived by the omission of cer- 
tain incidents at the first performance, 
though it isn’t quite clear whether their 
indignation is based upon what they 
missed or upon what subsequent spec- 


Lou-Tellegen’s, ‘Taking 
The critics claim to have 


tators didn’t. An elderly woman 
climbed into a folding bed in ‘So Much 
for So Much,’ and, while we didn’t see 
Innocent in bed, in the misnomered 
play produced by A. H. Woods, we did 
see her in her little pink nightie. There 
may have been other soporific scenes 
during the season, but, if so, they es- 
cape my memory at this moment.” 

“What do you make of it?” queried 
The Lady. 

“It isn’t what I make of it,” I an- 
swered, “but what the managers make 
of it—which seems to be considerable 
money. This is a hard year, and if 
anybody can turn an honest penny by 
exhibiting a cross-section of an hotel, 
or an ordinary section in a Pullman, 
‘theirs not to reason why.’ At least, 
the bedrooms this season are respect- 
able. It’s only a twelvemonth ago 
that we were invading bagnios in 
search of sensation. There are three 
good reasons for the present promi- 
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nence of the Ostermoor. In the first 
place, a sizable portion of all drama 
still revolves about ‘the situation of the 
lady in the gentleman’s ‘rooms’ at mid- 
night—or the gentleman in the lady’s. 
In the second place, Miss Rives was 
quite right as to the importance of bed 
in human affairs, and whatever is im- 
portant in human affairs must be im- 
portant on the stage. And, finally, to a 
large number of the population there 
continues to be something delightfully 
bad about bed, delectably spicy about 
sleep, deliciously naughty about night. 
This is the crowd in whom repeated 
disappointments have not quenched the 
hope that one day they may discover 
something unspeakable before the po- 
lice do. So long as this ‘hope springs 
eternal’ there will be people who pay 
two dollars to see, and are electrified at 
seeing, on the stage what they would 
not pause to look at gratis in any 
furniture store window on _ Sixth 
Avenue.” 


“SHE’S IN- AGAIN” 
ED WAYBURN’S first production, 


“She’s In Again,” credited to 
Thomas J. Gray, whose absent-minded- 
ness probably accounts for his failure 
to mention on the program that the 
farce used to be “Ma Tante d’Hon- 
fleur,” has all the logic of that famous 
story about the man who _ rubbed 
spinach in his hair. 

“My friend,” questioned the restau- 
rant-owner, “why do you rub spinach 
in your hair?” 

“Why?” repeated the man. “Because 
I thought it was cauliflower.” 

Most of the things done in “She’s In 
Again” are done with about as much 
reason. The anecdote is amusing on 
account of its sheer silliness, and so, 
with surprising frequency, is this farce, 
in which, however, James Metcalfe, in 
Life, finds nothing but proof that 
“even farces need a shadow of logical 
credibility.” 

Paul Gavault began his piece, which 
was adapted by Sidney Blow and 
Douglas Hoare to be acted in London 
under the title of “My Aunt,” with the 
kidnaping, by a wild young man, of a 


Aubrey Brighton. 
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dominoed dancer, the removal of whose 
mask robs the adventure of its charm. 
From this point practically no progress 
is achieved by Mr. Gray. He simply 
has strung together a number of inci- 
dents, old as farce itself, and patched 
them up with a quantity of vaudeville 
dialogue. Anything he thinks will add 
to the fun is wished on without reason, 
and, when it has served its purpose, 
wished off without explanation. The 
plot of the play consists in causing the 
unmasked female—whose name is Ann 
Rayner—to appear inconveniently, so 
that some outrageous lie may be told 
to account for her. The piece then pro- 
ceeds until the possibilities of that par- 
ticular lie are exhausted, when the 
formula is repeated. 

Thus, when Suzanne Touraine, “a 
girl from The Follies,” follows her 
fiancé to his home, with the purpose of 
interrupting his courtship of an amaz- 
ingly ingenuous widow, she startles the 
congregation by announcing herself as 
the wife of Leslie’s bachelor friend, 
There is not the 
least reason in the world for this false- 
hood, which does not serve her purpose 
or anybody’s else, except in that it 
leads to the time-honored situation, 
used in twenty-six thousand and nine 
farces before it found what we hoped 
was a last resting place in “The Third 
Party,” brought about by assigning a 
supposedly married couple to the same 
chamber. In “She’s In Again,” practi- 
cally the entire cast blunders into this 
room, and the potentialities of the idea 
are realized at last when Brighton gets 
into the bed occupied by the masquer- 
ader. This incident is not offensive, 
chiefly because the exceeding hideous- 
ness of the lady robs it of any possible 
consequences, and the reviewer is in 
duty bound to admit that it provokes 
shrieks of laughter. 

Three acts before this contretemps, 
we are introduced to Brighton as one 
of those admirable farce characters, a 
dissipated young man living at the ex- 
pense of a distant female relative. 
Aunt Matilda is from Kalamazoo, be- 
cause, to the vaudeville mind, there is 
something excruciatingly funny about 
the name of this little manufacturing 








city. She arrives, without notice, wide 
awake and quite chatty, at two A. M., 
and the first act is devoted chiefly to con- 
cealing from her the presence of Miss 
Rayner. Then, Leslie having decided 
to desert his show-girl, and return to 
his family and the widow aforesaid, 
the action abruptly shifts to Lakewood. 
Brighton leaves his aunt to go to 
Lakewood and intercede with Leslie. 
The show-girl follows him. The aunt 
follows her. Miss Rayner follows them 
all. Then, after the complications con- 
sequent upon the falsehood already 
mentioned, Leslie determines to stick to 
his first love, and Brighton marries the 
widow. It is all very simple, and very 
vaudeville, and has the inestimable ad- 
vantage that its third act might be 
played first, and its first act second, 
without creating more than the present 
confusion. 

Ada Lewis, the heroine of a hun- 
dred farces and musical comedies since 
the days of Harrigan and Hart, pro- 
vides most of the amusement of the 
evening, acting the grotesque role of 
the masked dancer with commendable 
restraint and a keen sense of humor. 
Sydney Greenstreet, who made a great 
hit last year with Margaret Anglin, and 
whose personality seemed unique in the 
parts of Touchstone, Toby Belch and 
Biondello, seems strangely like Harry 
Fisher in the character of a nonchalant 
butler. Those experienced farceurs, 
Helen Lowell, William Roselle, Edwin 
Nicander, George A. Schiller and Julia 
Ralph, give good account of themselves, 
while Eileen Van Biene is saccharine 
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To the vaudeville mind, there is something excruciatingly funny about the name of Kalamazoo. 
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as the widow, and Mae Hopkins, as 
Suzanne, is a great advertisement for 
“The Follies.” 

Many of Mr. Gray’s jokes—they are 
that rather than dialogue—are gen- 
uinely funny. Witness, when a woman 
sticks her head out of the window of 
an apartment-house in the Tenderloin, 
and, wildly, desperately, crying “Help!” 
she receives no aid beyond the advice: 
“Oh, go to bed! You're drunk!” 


“THE THREE OF HEARTS” 


“THE mystery of our latest “crook 

play,” “The Three of Hearts,” in 
which the Messrs. Shubert present 
George Nash at the Thirty-ninth Street, 
neither begins nor ends with the story. 
First, there is the current and recur- 
rent rumor that this piece, described on 
the program as Martha Morton’s ver- 
sion of the Harold MacGrath story, 
“Hearts and Masks,” in reality is 
largely the work of Augustus Thomas. 
The report gains credit as the perform- 
ance gains headway, for there is little 
to suggest the Miss Morton of “On the 
Eve” and “The Senator Keeps House,” 
and much to remind one of the Mr. 
Thomas who wrote “The Other Girl” 
and “As a Man Thinks.” 

Another mystery—one that should 
have been cleared up by the author—is 
the intent with which the piece was 
written. “The Three of Hearts” 
would have been greatly more enjoy-_ 
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Enjoyment of Winter Garden shows is a matter of mood, tense and gender—especially gender. 


able entertainment if Miss Morton, or 
Mr. Thomas, had decided whether she, 
or he, wanted to be taken seriously or 
not—whether the work in hand was to 
be farce, or drama, or burlesque, and 
had stuck to it. As it is, the auditor is 
constantly doing mental  flip-flaps. 
“The Three of Hearts” is drama. A 
particularly unattractive young wastrel 
begins giving maudlin reasons for his 
downfall, and one fears that it may be 
very bad drama. Then, ten minutes 
later, the same speech is repeated in the 
spirit of fun. “Ah,” you say; “I was 
wrong. This is farce.” Harry Hamil- 
ton, a millionaire, poses as a thief in 
order to win the love of a sentimental 
girl interested in thieves. “Bosh!” you 
remark, until, with unmistakable 
humor, the pretended “crook” observes: 
“My dear Miss Maythorne, the right 
woman could have done anything with 
me.” Farce again! And when, in the 
maudlin phrases already mentioned, 


Dick Comstock adds to the excuse that 
he stole to keep his mother in the 
luxury to which she was accustomed, 
the plea that in all the plays he has seen, 
the thief is the hero, you find yourself 
asking whether the whole piece was not 
devised as a travesty. 

Whatever else it may be, “The Three 
of Hearts” never is dull. Light, bright, 
quick-moving, witty, ingenious and 
written with Mr. Thomas’ inimitable 
savoir faire, its suspense admirably 
maintained and one surprise following 
another, this offering is as entertaining 
as it is unimportant. Mr. Thomas— 
or Miss Morton—does not stop short 
of any means to an end. Dialogue of 
the highest order is enriched here and 
there with palpable “gags”—one of 
them about a Ford—and to a cast of 
characters more than ordinarily well 
drawn are added a couple of country 
constables of a kind never met outside 
the bucolic drama. Miss Morton—or 
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Mr. Thomas—is not even above using 
that vacant suit of armor that had 
concealed so many, many comic-opera 
stars when it was imported into melo- 
drama by Paul Dickey and Charles W. 
Goddard in “The Ghost Breaker.” 

Of all our dramatists, only Mr. 
Thomas could have written what prac- 
tically is the first scene in the play—a 
scene between Hamilton and Mrs. Com- 
stock, mother of the wastrel already 
mentioned. In this dialogue, which es- 
tablishes the former relation of the two, 
little is said and a great deal conveyed. 
Mrs. Comstock wants a card to a dance 
being given by Hamilton’s sister, Mrs. 
Hamilton-Brown. By this means, she 
hopes to impress, and eventually to cap- 
ture, the father of sentimental Grace 
Maythorne. The dance is to be very 
select. “Nothing can happen, Harry,” 
although the guests are to be masked, 
because “there are only fifty-two cards.” 

“T’ve had a lot happen,” retorts 
Harry, “with five.” 

Hamilton has taken into his hire a 
discharged convict named Williams. 
Through this man, he discovers the 
roguery of Dick Comstock. His treble 
task is to disclose the boy’s worthless- 
ness to Miss Maythorne, keep it from 
Mrs. Comstock, and convince the young 
woman that he himself is a romantic 
“crook.” In this threefold endeavor 
he employs not only Williams, but a 
most remarkable chief of police, named 
Haggerty. Dick steals a card to the 
dance, and takes with him Grace. A 
necklace—the fifth stolen on our stage 
this season—disappears, with other jew- 
elry. The local police are summoned. 
A woman sent by Haggerty insists upon 
searching Dick. Hamilton announces 
that he is Haggerty, and orders the ar- 
rest of the female detective. Then, 
alone with the boy, he recovers the loot, 
and, in possession of it, allows Miss 
Maythorne to mistake him for the 
thief. 

Later, in his own rooms, when the 
truth has been discovered and Dick 
has had a most unconvincing change of 
heart, Hamilton tries to rescue the lad 
from the police. Haggerty, however, 
feels that, to save his face, after six 
months’ search, he cannot return to 
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headquarters without a capture. Soa 
Japanese valet is hired to be the victim, 
and with him Haggerty departs, re- 
marking that “it’s a damned small 
showing after all this fuss.” This 
satirical and amusing conclusion, like 
the beginning of the piece, is in the best 
vein of Mr. Thomas. Miss Maythorne 
forgives’ Hamilton for being honest, 
and the curtain falls upon the conven- 
tional picture. 

The company is divided into. two 
groups—the very good and the very 
bad. Mr. Nash, whose first hit was 
made as long ago as 1896 in “Chimmie 
Fadden,” and who recently has ap- 
peared to advantage in “The Witching 
Hour” and “The Gamblers,” as usual is 
prodigal of gesture and grimace, but 
still a suave and sincere actor of. skill 
and subtlety. The best performance 
of the evening is the Williams of Wil- 
liam Devereux, whose restraint and 
simplicity remind one of E. M. Holland 
in “A Social Highwayman.” Blanche 
Yurka is capital as Mrs. Comstock, and 
her son Dick is acceptably played by 
Schuyler Ladd, who will be remem- 
bered for his Wu Fah Din, the Daffo- 
dil, in “The Yellow Jacket.” On the 
other hand, Miss Maythorne is in the 
hands of Julia Hay, an actress of small 
promise; Haggerty gains neither 
definiteness nor distinction from Frank 
J. Woods, and Louis Sherwin very 
properly observes that Robert Roger’s 
idea of a Southern Colonel probably 
owes its inspiration to Lew Dockstader. 

“The Three of Hearts” is amusing, 
but too extravagant, too implausible and 
too loosely hung together to win great 
success. 


“THE PASSING SHOW OF 1915” 


HE new show at the Winter Gar- 

den is a Winter Garden show— 
which statement, though seemingly 
trite as that pinnacle of platitude, “Ex- 
perience,” which provides pattern for 
the revue, nevertheless describes “The 
Passing Show of 1915.” Enjoyment of 
these spectacles is a matter of mood, 
tense and gender—especially gender. 
Nothing that occurs on the stage is as 
contributory as what you had for din- 
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ner, who is with you, where you sit, 
and your previous environment. If 
your ideal of loveliness is the face of a 
chorus girl, your idea of wit the disclos- 
ure of pads upon the portly and partly 
disrobed person of George Monroe, and 
your dream of ultimate bliss to find a 
lady suspended by a wire over your 
head, like a spider depending from the 
ceiling, you will revel in the latest per- 
formance at the Winter Garden. 

“The Passing Show of 1915” pro- 
vides the customary treat for the un- 
tutored eye. The costumes—what 
there is of ’em—are quite remarkable, 
and the wearers—what there is in ’em 
—are well up to the average of choral 
pulchritude. There is the usual rather 
dreary stretch of pickings from Puck, 
spoken by the usual self-satisfied come- 
dians, and happily punctuated here and 
there by a really clever bit of humor or 
satire. Such a bit is a motion-picture 
enthusiast’s relation of how she “en- 
joyed seeing ’em shoot Dustin Far- 
num,” and such a bit, too, is John T. 


Murray’s imitation of a motion picture. 
There is ingenuity in the blending of a 
dozen burlesques of the season’s suc- 
cesses, and one screamingly funny piece 
of business in the bedroom scene in 
which Lily, from “The Song of Songs,” 
finds herself, a la “Polygamy,” the 


fourth wife of Senator Calkins. This 
business is the punching of a time-clock 
by each wife who enters. 

However, the rest of this scene, at 
which the first-night audience roared, is 
a good deal beyond the pale, even for 
the Winter Garden. Its piéce de ré- 
sistance is the comic undressing of Mr. 
Monroe—a device long ago banned in 
the “stag” burlesque houses—and the 
sudden thrusting into prominence of a 
portion of his- anatomy not generally 
regarded as ornamental. The very 
thought of Mr. Monroe as the frail Lily 
is tickling, though, and this reliable 
comedian is responsible for consider- 
able laughter, until too much of him 
brings weariness. Daphne Pollard, a 
mite of a woman who used to be with 
a Lilliputian opera company, is irresist- 
ibly effervescent, and mistress of musi- 
cal-comedy tricks, while two very fresh 
and charming girls—Frances Pritchard, 
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who was greatly liked in “The Pheas- 
ant Girl,” and Marilynn Miller, who 
scored a hit in a previous Winter Gar- 
den revue—are agreeable figures in the 
entertainment. Harry Fisher is funny 
in his familiar way, and there is a 
Russian ballet—not the least Russian 
and much marred by the obvious fact 
that the girls in it are not used to being 
a ballet—in which some interesting 
dancing is done by Theodor Kosloff and 
Maria Baldina. It is this divertise- 
ment that ends with the hanging of the 
young women already mentioned. Wil- 
lie Howard, a sort of male Fanny Brice, 
who was praised by most of the critics, 
seemed to me an undeserved infliction. 

Mr. Howard’s best work is done in 
a short and amusing burlesque of “An- 
drocles,” in which, told that he is “a 
Christian tailor,” he replies that there 
isn’t any such animal. Assured that the 
lion will recall the incident of the 
thorn, he worries lest the king of beasts 
should prove to have a bad memory, 
and suggests his unalterable preference 
for being in a cage of kittens. This 
travesty ends with Androcles kicking 
the life out of the lion. Two or three 
of the numberless “gags,” strung to- 
gether in “sidewalk conversations,” 
which take the place of story and situa- 
tions, are genuinely funny. Thus, the 
inquiry, regarding a sheet of notes, 
“What is that? Music?” and the an- 
swer, “No; it’s a popular song.” Thus, 
too, the description of “T. R.” as “in 
the livery business,” because he “has 
been cleaning up Barnes,” and the 
explanation of “secret service” as “the 
drink you get after one o'clock.” 

The performance, as commonly at 
the Winter Garden, is rather a bewil- 
dering succession of scenic effects. Be- 
ginning with a pretty rural landscape, 
whence Youth, the simple country girl 
of musical comedy, starts out to see the 
world, the rotation carries one through 
a gorgeous “Floral Ball,” past a Hip- 
podromic and disappointing representa- 
tion of the destruction of a city by 
bombs thrown from a Zeppelin, to a 
pool, supposedly Hawaiian, into which 
the shapely and amphibious plunge 
with reckless abandon—and very little 
else. This year’s music—by Leo Ed- 
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wards, W. F. Peters and J. Leubrie 
Hill, the colored man who wrote “At 
the Ball, That’s Ail’”—is more notable 
for racket than for melody. But the 
historic runway works overtime; there 
is constant motion and excitement ; and, 
literally, the performance may be said 
to be quite up to its old form. 

Not the least amusing thing at the 
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The simple country girl of musical comedy. 


Winter Garden is the list of show-girls 
on the program. Among these names, 
the awed reader picks out Sue Brett, 
Rosie Quinn, Muriel Dewey, Renée 
Smythe, Helen March, Louise Ma- 
yorga, Henrietta Bordeau, Lorraine 
Waters, Vivien Darville, Alice Van 
Riker, Cecille Markels, Betty Hard- 
grove, Dorothy Charleston, Vera Dela- 
tour, Fib Whiteside and Genevie 
Willment. 


JUST RAMBLING ON 


OWADAYS, the _ theater, like 
woman’s work, “is never done.” 
Only a few years ago, the theatrical 
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season was “from September to June,” 
and, while it remains so in contracts, 
actually the amusement term is unend- 
ing. New York approaches July with 
eighteen playhouses sheltering regular 
attractions, and heaven only knows how 
many more devoted to what Hashimura 
Togo calls “emotion pictures.” There 
has even been a dramatic premiére 
in June—“The Three of Hearts”’— 
which is not remarkable when one re- 
members how many light comedies 
have run straight through the entire 
summer season. 
se The new farce, “A 
Full House,” promises to 
be one of these, while 
“Twin Beds,”  trans- 
ferred from the Fulton 
to the Harris, “It Pays 
to Advertise,” and the 
strenuous “On Trial” 
show no signs of suffer- 
ing from abated interest. 
Each of this trio has 
passed its three hun- 
dredth_ performance. 
“Sinners” and “Under 
Cover” seem likely to go 
on indefinitely, as does 
the musical show, “Chin- 
Chin.” To these long- 
lived entertainments 
have been added re- 
cently three musical 
revues — Ziegfeld’s 
“Follies of 1915” at the 
New Amsterdam, “The 
Passing Show of 1915” at 
the Winter Garden, and 
“Hands Up” at the Forty-fourth Street. 
The heat, apparently, is to have little 
effect upon the Great White Way, and 
buyers who come to town to see stock- 
ings will have their wish gratified. 

In spite of the war, and the tango, 
and the motion pictures, and other pub- 
lic calamities, the season has not been 
an unusually bad one. Artistically, of 
course, the most important thing that 
happened was the advent of Granville 
Barker, with his productions of “An- 
drocles,” “The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife” and “The Doctor’s Di- 
lemma.” (Not to mention “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.”) Shaw had his 
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innings, too, through Mrs. Campbell, 
with “Pygmalion,” and through Arnold 
Daly’s revival of “Candida,” “Arms and 
the Man” and “You Never Can Tell.” 
Then there was the very significant 
movement of the Washington Square 
Players, who, though they presented 
much that was poor, did more that was 
worth doing, and, all in all, must be 
accepted as a healthful symptom of in- 
terest in a better theater. 

We have had two or three excellent 
melodramas—“On Trial” and “Kick In” 
—a large number of capital farces—in- 
cluding “It Pays to Advertise” and “A 
Pair of Silk Stockings’—and, in “The 
Only Girl,” a really witty, consistent and 
well-builded book by Henry Blossom, 
wedded to a tuneful and musicianly 
score by Victor Herbert, the best 
operetta produced in many years in 
New York. “Children of Earth,” 
though a financial failure, was well 
worth while, and so were “The Shad- 
ow,” “The Show Shop,” “The Phan- 
tom Rival,” “Outcast,” “My Lady’s 
Dress” and “The Law of the Land.” 
Even those frivolous and trifling things, 
the revues, have been better than usual. 
There was much merit in “Chin-Chin” 
and “Hello, Broadway,” and “Watch 
Your Step.” 

The season was more prolific of good 
acting than any other in a decade. To 
begin with,- we have had whole per- 
formances in which practically there 
was not a flaw—notably that of “A Pair 
of Silk Stockings,” in which, from that 
amazingly clever comedian, Kenneth 
Douglas, down to the bottom of the pro- 
gram, there was not one mediocrity. 
The same thing was true of the com- 
pany that Marie Tempest brought to 
the Comedy, the members of which, 
during several weeks of repertory, dis- 
played versatility almost unbelievable in 
these days. Finally, Mr. Barker’s or- 
ganization included O. P.- Heggie, long 
to be remembered for his portrayal of 
Androcles; Lionel Braham, who was 
almost equally good as the giant, Fer- 
rovius, and as Sir Patrick in “The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma;’ Edgar Kent, whose 
impersonation of Dr. Blenkinsop was 
noteworthy; Arnold Lucy, Nicholas 
Hannen, Ernest Cossart, and other fine 
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actors. Patriotic and unbiased _his- 
trions, crying out against the “inva- 
sion” and for justice to the American 
actor, may do well to reflect that all 
three of these companies were English. 
Lest that reflection. bring us to 
despair, however, it were well to re- 
member Ethel Barrymore’s very hu- 
man and moving characterization in 
“The Shadow,” Elsie Ferguson in “Out- 
cast,” Leo Ditrichstein in “The Phan- 
tom Rival,” Frances Starr in ‘“Marie- 
Odile,” Ruth Chatterton in “Daddy 
Long-legs,” and, last but not least, 
Mary Ryan’s grippingly real, vibrant 
and convincing portrait of the perse- 
cuted wife in “On Trial.” Five par- 
ticularly skillful farceurs have won 
new laurels—Taylor Holmes in “The 
Third Party,’ Grant Mitchell in “It 
Pays to Advertise,” Ada Lewis in 
“She’s In Again,” and Herbert Corthell 
and May Vokes in “A Full House.” 
Cyril Keightley, an Australian, covered 
himself with glory, and Irene Fenwick 
won the prize for conspicuous improve- 
ment in “The Song of Songs.” A 
quintet of persons hitherto practically 
unknown sprang into the memory of 
the watchful—Frances McLeod for her 
delineation of the slavey in “Sinners,” 
George Sidney for his manager in “The 
Show Shop,’ Harry Lilliford and 
George Graham for their portraits of 
the discreet butler and the secretary in 
“The Law of the Land,” and Gilda 
Varesi for her sullen and greatly suf- 
fering Portuguese woman in “Children 
of Earth.” Of this last performance, 
it is not too much to say that, with 
Miss Ryan’s, it will rank as the his- 
trionic high-water mark of the season. 
Three new authors achieved sudden 
success this year. They were Roi 
Cooper Megrue, who, though he had 
had several productions on Broadway, 
tasted his first triumph in “Under 
Cover” and “It Pays to Advertise ;” 
Willard Mack, who disclosed himself 
with “Kick In;” and a boy of twenty- 
one, Elmer Reizenstein, with “On 7 
Trial.” Of imported plays, thanks to | 
the war, there were few. Altogether, © 


the season has been far from uninterest- 7 


ing, and many managers have found it | 
far from unprofitable. 

















Play-Actors 
Play 


At 


A MIDSUMMER MED- 
LEY, ACCOMPANIED 
SY f-E © E Re K- 


iN G.--O°F 


MANY 


CAMERA-SHUTTERS 


By Harris 


Merton Lyon 


{-~ 7 OW comes the blithesome sum- 
| mertime—season of sunburn 
IL“ _"_l} and poison ivy; of thirst and 
canned vegetables in the farmhouse; of 
chowder dinners, divorce-suit arrange- 
ments and mosquitoes. Now beach and 
bar yield up their odorous smells, chas- 
ing all to the water or merely hinting 
water as a chaser. 

Now doth Broadway simmer in the 
heat and entertain the bridal couples 
from Wamego, Kansas, and Terry Hut, 
Indiana. Now do the chauffeurs in 
Longacre Square wake up at seven P. M. 
and take aboard alien roisterers who 
have been convinced that New York 
is the greatest summer-resort in the 
world. (These be travelers from 


Mabel Taliaferro 


Pittsburgh way who quondam went to 
Europe but this year drop off in New 
York. They prefer to fight the Flo, 
not the foe.) Flo-Flo; Clo-Clo. They 
stay in town—pleasant girls. There is 
an old song, one of the oldest of the 
Anglo-Saxon songs that have come 
down to us: 


Summer is a-coming in— 
Loud sing Clo-Clo! 


Ah, yes!) New York’s summer girls, 
who only care for a bite to eat, costing 
thirty dollars—and a little road dust 
and gasoline, costing thirty more. Now 
is their season. 

Also, now is the season of the actor, 
the play-actor at play. This is the time 
when he begins to think of white duck 
trousers and of fresh eggs from his 
own hens. Yes, and those peachy ac- 
tresses, too! Only delete the white duck 
trousers for their case and insert as 
their wearing apparel, say, overalls or 
the latest chic creation of Madame 
Voleuse-Marché. But let us, in this 
screed, allow the masculine to embrace 
also the feminine gender. 

Now is the season when the actor 
begins to think of himself as a human 
being, and to get out his golf-sticks and 
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and reeking September, 
I have had occasion 
to quote the im- 
mortal Jim 
Whitcomb 
Riley’s: 


Whiles the old 
town, fur away, 

Crost the hazy 
pasture land, 


Dozed- like i in the 
heat o’ day, 
Peaceful as a 
hired hand. 
Adelaide Thurston—‘‘Going 
a-milking, sir,” she said. Eh, bien! 
; ; The actor 
his oe . aca instead of 
pipe. Now he goes communing 


for squash-raising— 
crook-neck squash in 
the garden, and lemon 
squash in the club- 

house. Now he fur- 
bishes up his _house- 
boat by having her bot- 
tom scraped, and Rennold 
Wolf publishes the news un- 
der the title, “Massage Note.” 

This is the season when the 
actor exchanges the refreshing air ,,,. : 
of the dmvaeenih for the tepid acta th: 
calm of the seashore or the baking heat of the 
mountains. (The cool mountains which are 
always painted green in the catalogues. ) 
This is the season when the actor 
sighs with relief at his release from 
the realities of the footlight life 
and welcomes the artificialities of 
the farm or the fishing bungalow. 

For three sweet months the 
actor can taste the cates of idle- 
ness. (Only the actor can do this: 
the actor and the ice manufacturer 
and the wholesale liquor dealer and 
—yes, the hired hand, too.) 

For three months the actor will 
give up all his good habits and learn Blanche Bates and 
bad ones. Take the case of the hired * favorite mount. 
hand: The actor will associate with the hired 
hand. (Why do they call the hired hand a 
hired hand? I don’t know. From close personal 
association with this animal I should call him a 
hired foot—or perhaps a tired hand. According 
to the old school, tired rhymes with hired, and it 
is certainly much closer to the truth.) Oft and oft, in 
scented June and redolent July and odoriferous August 


/ with some 
dynamic 
person (say, 
oh, let us say, 


Mrs. Vernon Castle 
and her prize Eng- 
lish bulldog on the 
lawn of her country 

ome. 


Willie Collier and 
his great Dane 
“Brutus.” 
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Marie Dressler 


busy in her 
kitchen. 











eating his breakfast at 
noon, he now gets up, on 
some absurd vaca- 
\ tion pretext, and 
[> endangers his lungs 
A. by breathing in the 
\ =§=6notorious air of 
the well-known 
eight o’clock. 
You often 
read of act- 
ors dying 
* during the 
summer, 
This comes 
of their 
downright 





































a stage SY 
dam- —~™ 
ager), is out 
there in the June 
grass talking philos- ff 
ophy with the hired /4 
foot. And this is 
demoralizing. From 
the stage manager 
he would learn that 
getting about the 
stage is the only true |i 
aim in life. From the gm 

hired foot he will ¥@ 


— 
















Above, Chrystal Herne; 
at left, Lewis Waller; 
at right, Mlle. Dazie 
and Laurette Taylor at 
Atlantic City. 
















learn that standing stock still is the only reality in a 
world of dreams. 

He learns other bad habits. Instead of sleeping 
throughout the morning, as he does in winter, and 
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and 
all actors 
who hope 
to be married 
really eat these things 
that these charming women 
really cook. In winter, 
however, when a man 
must be physically 
fit and work six 
nights and two 
matinées, I notice 
he takes very few 
chances. He allows 
the lady in the ging- 
ham gown to mix 
“her very own 
ae Weber original mix- 
peat: tre” of 
salad dressing. 
Also her own idea of a 
cocktail. Ouch and 
ouch ! 
So far shall she go as 
a winter cook and no 
farther. Even a dys- 
peptic can survive these 
by saying he never eats 
salad and by pouring her 
cocktail down the kitchen 
sink. In the summer- 
time, however, in a bun- 
galow, where you are 
a week-end guest, it 
seems to me you really 
must go through with it. 
And doggone it, I believe 
you even have to smile. 
Summer—summer! 
“Somer is i-cumen in— 
loud sing cuckoo!” Loud 
sing also the actor. 
For has’ he not 
three months’ surcease 
from _ deadheads,  re- 


im mo- 
rality 
(immorality 
means going Richard 
aga inst Bennettand family, 
custom) in pny a south- 
t ¢ y i ng to em a. ifornia. 
breathe in any and all 
air made before twelve 
o'clock, high noon. 

Then you see the 
actresses — that is, 
you can see some of 
them by looking at 
the pictures which 
accompany this arti- 
cle. All winter long, 
these women behave 
themselves in a serious 
and sensible way by eat- 
ing at good restaurants 
along Broadway. But 
what happens when sum- 
mer comes? Why, they 
try to cook. 

For some ten years I 
have gazed in fascination 
upon pictures of our 
leading ladies of the 
stage (Billie Burke and 
Trixie Friganza and so 
on) clad in gingham 
gowns, their hands hold- 
ing implements of the 
cuisine, and I have rumi- 
nated to myself: “All 
this is fine stuff for your 
press-agent, perhaps, but, 
my Gawd! suppose you 
ever once did cook! 
What would you cook, 
and how?” 

Vacation time solves 
these things,no doubt. No 
doubt all married actors 



















































































T Summer home. 


Lillian Russell at he 














hearsals, one-night jumps? Has he not 
three months away from the low and mean 
newspaper critic, who is a smart Aleck? 
Also from the one who is a toady? For 
three months he will not have to read that 
the famous David Bellows-Co. is a wiz- 
ard. Three months’ freedom from the 
English actor! 

Let us not forget the ladies. For three 
months the great actress need not tell 
the rest of womankind how to dress, nor 
how to fluff the hair so as to give an ap- 
pearance of youth. Nor need she be in- 
terviewed on The Way I Reduced My 
Fat, nor Impressions on First Asking a 
Regular Manager for a Regular Job. 
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And she will 
not have to 
Warn Young 
Girls against 
taking up the 
Stage as a Pro- 
fession. All the 
ladies will have 
to do is take 
off their stays, 
breathe like 
rac e-horses — 
and cook. Cook 
some _ canned 
baked beans 
and some deli- 
catessen salad, 
and a few links 
of wienerwurst. 
Cook a_ vessel 
of coldslaw, 
some bottled Ann Arden Beavers and her 
salad dressing granddaddy Edwin Arden, enjoy- 
and nine pints ing life at Long Beach. 
of Budweiser. 
Roll some Pall Mall cigarettes. And have 
their pictures taken in a hot kitchen, sleeves 
rolled up, baring bewitching arms, their 
eyes fixed on vacancy—namely, on the 
bread they are about to make from the 
sponge they forgot to set. 

Quelle vie, mes enfants! Which is 
French, It means, This here is the life! 

There is little doubt that having your 
picture taken is one of the most “vital 
and absorbing” of human affairs, to use 
a newspaperism. (Ever notice that when 
a newspaper wishes to comment on a bit of 
art or literature or acting, it speaks of it, if 
it means to be complimentary, as “vital 


























Mrs. Jack 
arrymore 
and Jack, in 


beach attire. 
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and _absorb- 
ing?”’) There 
is hardly any- 
thing so living 
and so soaking- 
up as getting 
your picture 
taken. 

To start 
with, your face 
has a lot of 
darned interest- 
ing character in 
it, if you do say 
it yourself. 
That eye, that 
uncompro- 
mising nose. 
Hah, boy! 
Those firm lips, 
with that line 
of decision 
around them. 
Ordinary, un- 
thinking folk 
might hastily 
pass over your 
portrait and 
call you a mean- 
looking mutt or 
an ugly old 
slob. What 
they mistake 
for meanness 
and ugliness is 
strength, sheer 
strength. Take 
me again,— 
three - quarters 
view this time, 
and then a 
profile, with 
my eyes cast 
up, nor’east-by- 
nor’, looking at 
the little birdie. 
How much are 
they a dozen? 
Twenty dol- 
lars? Very 
well; send me 
a dozen of 
each. And mind 
you leave those 
wrinkles 
in! And don’t 
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you dare retouch my character. As a great 
poet—none other than our own good Ber- 
ton Braley—has so well said: 


Those wrinkles represent the gout: 
You sucker, don’t you take them out. 
Those others, due to stomach ache— 
Leave them in, for the love of Mike. 


Men must have their pictures taken. They 
must pass on to succeeding and awe-stricken 
generations the glorious vision of their 
features. There was, it is true, a man who 
died recently, whose sole boast was that he 
had never had his picture taken. Sh, 
yes! But, mark you: that man is dead. 

It is a cinch that he will never have his 
picture taken now; also he wont buy this 
copy of the GREEN Book,—no dead ones 
buy the GreEN Boox,—and hence he 
will not be able to refute this assertion: 
valiant, pious, good and clean men, sub- 
lime, contemplative, serene men, all 





Otis Skinner and his daughter Cornelia at 
“The Latchstring,” their Bryn Mawr home. 


have their pictures taken. 
The age and the future expect 
it of them. 

As for the ladies, if they know 
not that they all are beautiful and 
should as a duty face the camera so 
as to perpetuate their beauty, we know it for them. 
Our advice is: have your picture taken early and 
often. You are beautiful, indeed, ladies. That 
rounded cheek has the true Greek line. Those lus- 
trous eyes will always fascinate. That nose is not 
a pug. That hair, why—it is as fine-spun as sum- 
mer’s gossamer, as light as a real poet’s heart, as 
plentiful as the yellow gold of ancient Spain or-as 


Louise Dresser romps with 
her collie. 


Robert Hilliard and 
H. Reeves Smith 
shake hands on it. 


Island home. 

















the purple-black clouds of midnight. 
(Are you blonde or brunette, dear lady? 
So? Then so much the better. I agree 
with you.) 


§ UCH reasons as these, perhaps, are 
why all winter long the editor of the 
GREEN Book sits in his sanctum and 
marvels at the number of photographs 
taken and submitted to him. 

And now that summer comes, there 
will be more. For the actor is prepar- 
ing for three long months of outdoor 
photography. He is loading up his 
camera. 


Summer is a-coming in— 
Loud sing the film folks! 


Perhaps the actor is no weakling. 
On the stage, he cannot give the pro- 
letariat an account of his bulging 
muscles. In the summertime, via the 
snap-shot, he can do so. Take him on 
the sea-beach, in a bathing-suit. Those 
are what are called some bicepses (bi- 
ceps being singular and two biceps be- 
ing anything but singular; so bicepses). 
Get those legs! Son, that is a pair of 
legs such as are legs. (This is a secret: 
a man is as proud of his legs as a— 
as she—as other people are.) Now take 
him on the porch, holding his daughter. 
You didn’t know your favorite matinée 
hero had a daughter? Well, he has; 
and she is the sweetest little dimpled 
darling that ever asked for milk in the 
middle of the night. Here he is hold- 
ing a shotgun and a string of ducks. 
You didn’t suppose that the great traje- 
jum rushed the—I mean, shot the 
duck? He do. Here is his picture. 
He has been lying out in the early 
dawn (perhaps that verb should be 
laying; no, lying is quite ambiguously 
and equivocally right), and he has 
rushed or shot all of these ducks. The 
actor may lie out in the dawn, but you 
know that the camera cannot lie. 

Neither can figures. Here is Miss 
Pallid Blanche, the tra-jee-ji-enne. She 
has had to emote all winter in nun- 
dresses and costumes of the Middle 
Ages. Now she can get into a bathing- 
suit. You see, figures do not lie. In 





the winter-time the good press-agent 
gives us Annette Kellerman. 


In the 
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summer we get Miss Blanche. The 
sun never sets on the camera’s do- 
minions. 

The actor, we have tried to point out, 
loads up his camera. 

Ah, yes. And when he loads up his 
camera, he gets his friends to load up 
their cameras. Look at the pictures il- 
lustrating this profound screed. They 
are not one-billionth of the snap-shots 
taken every summer among our actor- 
folk. Every actor has at least a bushel 
of such mementoes: ‘Sam Hicks with 
his one-hundred-pound brook trout, 
just landed;” “Mabel Peach in her fa- 
vorite ripabout, The Twenty-second 
Short ;” “William Dudley, the eminent 
Shakesperean actor, with his great- 
grandchild Toots’—and so on. 

You will note I consider all these 
pictures to be the work of well-mean- 
ing, perhaps adoring, amateurs. I am 
not one of those sceptic folk who think 
an actor would allow professional 
photographers to snoop around his 
sumptuous demesne, pot-shotting the 
unsuspecting Thespian as he fondles a 
thousand-dollar collie or milks a prize- 
winning one-year-old heifer. 

I realize that actors could hire such 
work done. That sort of thing merely 
costs money ; and actors have plenty of 
money. They get it here and there, and 
even yonder—here in New York, there 
on the road, and yonder in the moving- 
pitchers, those vessels which have suc- 
ceeded the “musical glasses” of Gold- 
smith’s time. 

No, I prefer to think of these views 
as being the wotk of amateurs and 
friends, . not of professionals and 
strangers. These reproductions show 
the victim startled, or laughing, or do- 
ing a little work. 

No professional photographer worthy 
of the name would take an actor in 
such an uncongenial attitude. A pro- 
fessional would have him _ reclining 
somewhere indoors, with a vase of flow- 
ers as a background, his large, lustrous 
eyes upraised to the ceiling; and above 
all, his lily-white hand would be sup- 
porting some portion of his face. No. 
They must be taken by friends. 

Well, let the actors and actresses en- 
joy it. It is quite a game for them; 
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and it is also a surprising parlor en- 
tertainment for the rest of us. Far be 
it from the present writer to indulge 
in personalities. (Although he realizes 
that, after all, the world is simply noth- 
ing but a hive of personalities, and that 
if you are going to talk about anything 
at all, you must talk about personalities. 
Only the dumb man is impersonal. 
Still, even a dumb man can walk on 
your corns.) I was going to say, with- 
out being personal, that it makes a great 
game for the theater-goer to compare 
these outdoor studies of his footlight 
favorites with their appearance in their 
famous roles on the stage. 

Without being personal, take Otis 
Skinner, for instance: I remembered 
him as the dashing Colonel Philippe in 
“The Honor of the Family” and as the 
oily gentleman in “Kismet.” And here 
he is in his own individual person, look- 
ing a little bit like Thomas A. Edison, 
a little bit like the village postmaster 
and a little bit like the progenitor of 
some five-cent cigar which J dimly re- 
call from my boyhood. 

Why wouldn’t this be a good parlor 
game: hand out on one side of the 
room the unlabeled snap-shots of our 
histrionically famous. Hand out on 
the other side those well-known stage 
photographs of these worthies that 
everybody can recognize. The puzzle 
is to match the real with the stage rep- 
resentation. Informal prizes can be ar- 
ranged to suit conditions, summer con- 
ditions—say, all the way up from a 
bottle of cold beer to a genuine non- 
stage kiss for the successful. 

And so, since all bad things must end, 
we end with our subject of summer 
pictures of actor-folk. Much could also 
be said against (and for) the summer 
pictures of the wholesale varnish- 
merchant from Ohio, the man in the 
clock business: in Philamadolphia, the 
proprietor of the lithographing estab- 
lishment in Omaha, the never-Flagging 
artists, the wretched author (who is a 
low person), and sundry gentry. But 
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we will still end with our subject of 
summer pictures of actor-folk, just as, 
in the old story, Miss Gracie De Voice 
will still sing “Down in the Valley.” 
N actor is a good man. An actress 
is a good woman. 

The Reverend Doctor Titus Alum 
might antagonize this dictum. But we 
will, as always we have done, disregard 
the Rev. Doc. We will forget him. 
He may not know it, but he is already 
forgot. 

These people be good people because 
they know how to play. Only children 
and wise folk, really wise folk, know 
how to play. What is time? Time is 
an arbitrary measurement set down on 
earth. Let us make the most of it: 
there are only two outlets, work and 
play. 

There is naturally a play-spirit about 
the theater ; and something of this spirit 
seems to enter into everyone who is in 
any way connected with the stage. It 
enables the men and women of the 
theater to keep their hearts young, even 
while their bodies are growing old. 
Look, for instance, at such a joyous 
organization as the Friars’ Club. The 
most buoyant and youthful contribu- 
tions ever published in the Green 
300K have been those pages reporting 
the Friars’ meetings. Do you find that 
spirit in the organizations of business 
men, for instance, or politicians or tai- 
lors or apple-growers ? 

Look at the comedians—naming no 
names—who can pass the fifty-year 
mark and still play lightly and felici- 
tously the roles of nimble youth. In 
business, when a man is fifty he begins 
to feel like an astringent, or a streak of 
rust or a nervous mush. 

Actor-folk are folk who play at their 
work and play at their play, and thus 
stay young and healthy and hopeful and 
enthusiastic. So here comes summer; 
here come the actors on vacation. 

Let down the bars; the colts want 
to get out into the pastures! 






































of ‘‘Dollars 


HEY had married,—Madge 
Boynton and Dan Hilyer,— 
and for a year or more they 
had lived right blithely. Then 
they found that only a tiny 
fragment of their money remained. 

And so Dan Hilyer, the inventor, 
made an apology for a living—thirteen 
dollars a week. On a wife's share of 
thirteen dollars a week, it is hard to be 
either very pretty or very popular; and 
Madge had been both when Dan won 
her away from a trio or more of 
better-off suitors—among them Arthur 
Crewe, the wealthy architect. 

Then came the first rift in the black- 
ness. Colonel Barnard, of the Coast 
Smelting Company, came East and 
granted Dan a hearing on his ore- 
smelting device. 

Barnard required Dan to go to San 
Francisco from New York to demon- 
strate his invention. 

Their savings-bank book showed 
just $254.93; and Dan needed, even by 
the closest economy and _ figuring,— 
tourist sleeper, scalper ticket and all. 
—two hundred and fifty dollars to 
make the trip. Dan promised to re- 
turn in three weeks. In the mean- 
time Madge would live on the less 
than five dollars. But she did not: tell 
Dan this. And she expected to become 
a mother inside of six weeks. 

She went alone to the savings bank 
the next morning. Hurrying home in 
a crowded street-car, her bag and the 
money were stolen. 

She was dazed, but her determina- 
tion never wavered. Dan should go 
West. She went to Arthur Crewe, 
her former suitor—to face his “morn- 
ing-after” mood, to be insulted, to be 
called merely a shadow of her former 
self; and then, when she offered her- 
self as the only collateral, to be mis- 
understood. She struck Crewe sav- 
agely on the mouth. Still she stayed; 
she would have that money. She got 
it. And when she had gone, Crewe 
knelt and sheepishly kissed the leather 
chair-arm her hand had grasped. 

Dan, ignorant of the robbery and 
of Crewe’s help, departed westward. 
Madge went home from the railway 
station, and nature claimed its due: 
she dropped in a dead faint. As the 
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janitress lifted her inert body, Arthur 
Crewe stepped into the doorway. He 
had come to ask forgiveness. 

Without Madge’s knowledge, Crewe 
got her the best room in the Mothers’ 
Hospital, and the best nurses. He 
swore all of the attendants to secrecy. 
Then at her little home he came upon 
an unopened telegram addressed to 
Hilyer. It was from Barnard, telling 
Dan his device could not be considered 
until the following spring. There 
came to Crewe the sick memory of 
Madge’s last words to him: 

“Tll work my hands to the bone, 
till this debt to you is paid. I'll work 
and save it, penny by penny.” 

When he returned to the hospital, 
a baby boy had been born. Madge was 
dying. Crewe sent for her physician. 

“Tell Mrs. Hilyer,” he directed, “that 
I have sent her word I am in a hurry 
for my money.” And as the physician 
gasped; Crewe added: “No, I don’t 
want tokillher. I want her to get well. 
And when she hears that message, she 

will get well. I know her.” 

On the edge of death, Madge Hilyer 
was given Crewe’s message. It claimed 
her from the grave. “Tell him I will 
pay,” she told the doctor. She re- 
covered. 


N the meantime, Crewe put forces 

to work to have Hilyer’s invention 
acted upon at once. 

Madge and her baby went home to 
find her tiny apartment stocked up 
with provisions Madge could not re- 
member having purchased. And there 
were three ten-dollar bills that the jan- 
itress said she had found on a shelf. 

Then came the wonderful letter from 
Dan. He had succeeded. With the let- 
ter he sent one thousand dollars, for 
he had received fifteen thousand dol- 
lars as a first bonus on his patent. 

Madge’s first act was to draw a check 
for Crewe for $252.43—the full amount 
she had borrowed, with interest at ten 
per cent for five weeks. 

And Dan came home—in a taxi filled 
with roses and presents for Madge and 
toys for Baby. Even in the excitement 
of Dan’s homecoming, Madge, so long 
forced to pinch and save, shuddered at 
the expense of it all. And then— 
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IADGE HIL- 

M | YER’S hyster- 
LI} ical prophecy 
that she and Dan would 
be more unhappy in their prosperity 
than in their poverty proved true in 
every respect. 

During the fight to keep from starv- 
ing, there had been a loyally loving com- 
radeship between husband and wife, a 
oneness of interest, a perfect under- 
standing that had knit them soul to 
soul. Now the old bond was loosed. 
And they were ever at violent cross- 


purposes. 














T is in the fat days, not in the lean, 

in the oasis, not in the desert, in the 
era of money and leisure, not in the 
stark mutual fight for bare livelihood— 
that man and wife draw far apart. 

So it has been from the day when 
King David, flushed with victory over 
all his foes, refused to dwell longer 
with the wife who had shared his years 
of hard luck, the wife who, in his hour 
of success, “despised him in her heart.” 

So it has been, since the later days 
wher one mushroom-fortuned magnate 
after another has cast away the wife 
who slaved for him in his years of 
hardship and during his occasional 
prison terms; and who, through toil, is 
become too shabby in mind and body 
te share her husband’s new-found 
glory and must needs be pensioned— 
her place legally filled by.an erstwhile 


A complete résumé of the previous 
chapters of this story will be found 
on the preceding page. 


Daughter of Joy who (by 
the short route of stage 
or bijou apartment), has 
bridged the gap from 
professionalism to prosperity. 

So it has been in the rarer cases of a 
wife on whom fortune,—pseudo-liter- 
ary, musical or artistic.——has suddenly 
smiled; who all at once finds herself 
earning three times as much as the hus- 
band whom she formerly adored. She 
is now the household’s financier, not he. 
She seldom follows the mushroom- 
magnate’s example of divorcing him 
for a younger and handsomer man; but 
she no longer lives with him. Instead, 
he lives with her. God pity and help 
him! He will find Hell chilly. 

If the love of money is the root of 
all evil, assuredly the lack of it is an 
insurance policy against nine-tenths of 
the whole alluring but usually expensive 
list of evils. Poverty and purity—so 
far as the supposedly sterner sex is con- 
cerned—have, perforce, ever trudged 
hand in hand. 

Temptation is divinely merciful, in 
sparing the poor. Home has no rivals 
that money cannot buy. To the man 
and wife to whom bare livélihood is a 
problem, home is king; and each of the 
two is perforce all in all to the other. 
Toss a handful of gold-pieces on the 
hearth, and watch the God of Content- 
ment scurry from his throne, flying in 
terror from the sound of the once-ten- 
der voices now raised in strife. 
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Madge Hilyer’s hysterical proph- 

ecy, that she and Dan would be 

more unhappy in their prosperity 

than in their poverty, proved true 
in every respect. 
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Yes, for the man and wife who love 
each other, to whom love and home 
and peace mean anything at all, the 
wolf is a far safer and gentler guar- 
dian of the door than is the Spirit of 
New-Gotten Wealth. And not alone in 
maritai life is this true. Witness, the 
snarling antics of the erstwhile loving 
family: group, when the estate is to be 
divided. 

All of which is wearisome and a 
digression, but is none the less worth 
bearing in mind as a counter-irritant to 
poverty’s ache. 


AN at first strove to argue Madge 

out of her obsession for hoarding. 
Then, met always by the knowledge 
that mother love was behind her atti- 
tude and that she wanted to save the 
money for their boy’s future rather 
than for their own, he changed his tac- 
tics and sought to laugh her out of her 
new frame of mind. 

His well-meant ridicule only added a 
martyr-glow to her resolve. His sar- 
casms she: accepted in solemn good 
faith, and she wondered if perhaps his 
hardships in the West might not have 
affected his mind. 

And so life crawled on, bad nerves 
and worse sulks replacing the perfect 
accord of other days. Dan roused him- 
self at last from his sudden apathy and 
plotted a desperate remedy. All other 
lines of attack failing, he tried force. 
He gleaned the idea from seeing a 
nursemaid in the street pick up and 
carry a cranky youngster who had 
thrown himself face downward on the 
sidewalk, kicking and squalling, and 
who was deaf to all her persuasions 
and love-words. The way the nurse 
solved her problem appealed to Dan. 

That night he calmly requested 
-Madge to put on her best clothes— 
such as they were—and dine with him 
at the St. Croesus. He gaily refused to 
listen to any objections. At last she 
obeyed his wish. 

Heavy hearted, she sat through a 
tempting little dinner in a soft-lit res- 
taurant, trying vainly to respond to 
Dan’s lively attempts at gay conversa- 
tion. But the unwontedly delicious 
food was Dead Sea fruit to her palate; 
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the wines that Dan ordered were to her 
as the Waters of Marah. 

To save her life she could not have 
distinguished between the canape and 
the nesselrode, between the cocktail and 
the champagne. To her, everything 
tasted alike. And everything tasted like 
money—money that should have been 
saved and that Dan was throwing away 
in criminal extravagance. The meal 
was a trance of misery. 

After dinner came the chief surprise 
of the evening, the surprise on which 
Dan counted for the success of his 
experiment. He had spoken vaguely 
about taking her to a show; but the 
taxicab, whose meter she was watching 
in breathless fear, drew up at the Opera 
House. : 

Presently Madge found herself 
seated,—not in the gallery, nor even in 
the dress circle, whither she and Dan 
had fared once or twice for heaven- 
sent evenings of joy, during the first 
months of their married life,—but in 
the orchestra section— 

Where seats are six dollars! 

Madge sat speechless, inert. Two 
seats at six dollars apiece—twelve dol- 
lars. The taxi fare had been— 

Dan, mistaking her silence for word- 
less joy, handed her a program he had 
opened for her. She glanced obedi- 
ently at it, but its words were in Arabic 
or Hebrew, so far as any impression of 
hers was concerned. 

“*Boheme!’”’ Dan was saying. “And 
see, girl—Caruso, Farrar, Scotti, Tos- 
canini’s conducting, too. It’s all just 
like that wonderful night!” 

She understood, and she remem- 
bered. In the old days, a million years 
ago, she had gone to the opera with 
Dan Hilyer, whom she had known only 
a month or two. The opera was 
“Bohéme”—the first time either of 
them had heard it. They had sat in 
the dress circle, and on the way home 
Dan had asked her to marry him. And 
she had said she would. 

From that time, both of them had 
adored “Bohéme.” They had hummed 
and whistled and sung its haunting 
fragments of melody at intervals ever 
since. Madge still had the battered 
score of the opera that Dan had given 





















her, and as long as they had had a 
piano she had played it over and over, 
from end to end. 

She was a music lover, to the very 
tips of her fingers, and now for nearly 
a year she had gone music-hungry. 
Yes, Dan had chosen wisely that even- 
ing. 

The tuning and _phrase-practice 
ceased. Toscanini entered the orches- 
tra-pit to a greeting of scattered hand- 
claps. 

But Madge did not notice. She was 
equally unconscious—though as a rule 
she was a normal woman—of the smear 
her old clothes cast on the ensemble of 
costumes around her. She was still 
busy adding the combined price of din- 
ner, opera and taxi ride. 


HEN, in the first act, the poet 

Rodolfo tore up the manuscript 
of his cherished verse drama in order 
to give momentary warmth to his attic 
room, the analogy between his action 
and Dan’s present extravagance struck 
her like a blow. 

The starvation and gay suffering of 
the four lovers brought back to her the 
days when she and Dan went hungry 
but were of one glad accord. Musetta’s 
departure in search of the money that 
makes life worth while, to-night struck 
Madge as prudence rather than as 
heartlessness. 

Altogether, the glory of voices, of 
orchestration, of heaven-born golden 
melody, fell on unhearing ears. Save 
for the analogies of the plot with her 
own real and imagined vicissitudes, the 
opera meant nothing. The price of 
their seats meant something very like 
heartbreak, 

After the final curtain fell,—after 
the obese tenor and the temperamental 
soprano had been summoned forth be- 
fore the old-gold curtains for the last 
time,—Madge in dumb woe permitted 
herself to be helped into another 
wealth-devouring taxicab and thence to 
the noisiest and gayest of white-light 
cabarets. 

By this time she was past coherent 
speech. The tragedy of the evening’s 
money-spending had numbed her brain. 
She was sickly aware of a swirl of 
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lights, of much talking and laughing by 


tablefuls of black-clad men whose 
chests were covered by slabs of stiff 
linen and by women whose chests were 
not covered at all—of a stage whereon 
a damsel with a furry voice was sing- 
ing “I’m Longing for You” and flatting 
its high notes. 

A year ago, the jolly surroundings 
would have whipped her whole nature 
to a gale of answering fun. She would 
have reveled in every detail of the 
garishly merry scene, from the gaudily 
uniformed cigar-vendor to the tasteful 
little supper Dan was ordering. Now 
it signified to her merely the wholesale 
waste of a sum of money that might 
have swelled Baby’s growing bank 
balance. 

She tried to rally, to throw herself 
into the spirit of the spree her husband 
had planned for her. But it was a piti- 
ful effort. And presently Dan began to 
see through it. 

“Don’t you feel at all hungry?” he 
asked. “You used to be wild about 
scallop Newburg. That’s why I 
ordered them. You haven’t eaten a 
mouthful. And you were so fond of 
this brand of wine!” 

“It’s all very nice,” she said dole- 
fully, adding: ‘Don’t you think one 
portion of scallops would have been 
enough for—?” 

“No, I don’t,” he answered. “We 
don’t do this sort of thing often, and 
when we do, what’s the use of effi- 
ciency-engineering the order? You 
haven’t tasted your wine, Madge.” 

She lifted her glass—then set it 
down with a gesture of helplessness and 
stared at him, dreary-eyed. 

“I can’t,” she said. “Dan, I can’t!” 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, in 
quick solicitude, touched by the for- 
lornness of her pale face. “Are you 
feeling ill? Here I’ve been rotten 
enough to think you were cranky about 
something, and I was trying to jolly you 
out of it. And all the time, you’ve been 
sick and never told me. Let's clear 
out. I’ll take a taxi and—” 

“No!” she protested, roused by this 
hint of renewed expenditure. “No! 
I’m not sick. Honestly, I’m—I’m all 
right.” 
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Wealth. . . . Life crawled on, bad nerves and worse sulks replacing the perfect accord of other days. 
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Yet before they went to bed, he 
yielded to sudden impulse and 
drawing her into his arms, said, 
contritely: “I’m sorry I was cross, 
old girl. I’ll try not to be, any 


more. Honest, I will.’ 
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“Then, what in blazes is the matter?” 
he asked in a gust of sudden indigna- 
tion. “Here I’ve been looking for- 
ward for days to this, picking out an 
opera you love, and I’ve ordered the 
things you used to like best and—” 

“T know, Dan,” she said meekly. 

“And,” he railed, “I’ve done every- 
thing I knew how to, to give you a 
pleasant evening—an evening that 
would take us out of the rut of the eter- 
nal after-dinner séances at home when 
you spend such deliriously merry hours 
paring down expenses and adding up 
bank balances and doing sums on your 
fingers, and leave me to twiddle my 
thumbs and re-read my newspaper. I 
thought it would wake you up. And 
instead, you’re as blue as a bride’s fu- 
neral morning. It isn’t fair, Madge. It 
isn’t fair to me. Come out of it, for 
heaven’s sake. Come out of it.” 

“The waiter will hear you, Dan,” she 
cautioned. 

“What if he does? I’m not going to 
marry into his family. Besides, I’ve 
ordered, and he wont hear me again 
till I ask for my check. And if I don’t 
ask for it soon enough, he'll hover 
around me with it. I know the breed. 
Madge, old girl, ’'m sorry if I was 
cross, just now; but for heaven’s sake 
do brace up and try to get just a mite 
of fun out of this! I’ve got a right to 
a good time, too. Why do you dampen 
all of it for me?” 

“I’m sorry, Dan,” she said drearily. 

“Then why do you do it?” he de- 
manded, jarred by her martyr tone. 

“Because,” she was stung into reply, 
“T can’t bear to see you throw our 
money away like this. I—” 

“‘Our’ money!” he mocked, savage, 
as the raw surface of the economy- 
problem was scratched afresh by her 
words. ‘Our’ money, eh? Well, as my 
brains and my sweat and my fighting 
powers went into the making of that 
same money, perhaps I’ve a word to say 
as to how it’s going to be spent.” 

She held out her bare hands—red- 
dened and thickened by much rough 
housework. 

“How about me?” she asked, almost 
shrilly. “Did I do nothing? Haven’t 
I any right to—?” 


“You did as much as I did—maybe 
more, in your own way,” he asserted, 
honest even in his vexation. “And 
that’s why I want you to get the good 
out of it, not to keep on cramping your 
life by silly economies that aren’t 
needed, and by changing yourself into 
the original Mrs. Gloom every time I 
spend a dollar. Can’t you see you're 
making us both wretched and spoiling 
all the good of our new fortunes?” 

“Can’t you see,” she retorted fiercely, 
“that you’re throwing away the chance 
God has given us to provide for Baby 
and to avoid another such time as we 
went through before? Can’t you see 
it’s criminal to spend twelve dollars on 
two opera seats—?” 

“Once a year!” 

“And to buy such a dinner as we had 
to-night and then such a supper as 
this—and— Oh, it would have been 
saner to toss the money out of the win- 
dow, because then some of it might 
have fallen at the feet of a beggar who 
needed it—instead of into the pockets 
of a class of people who grow rich off 
such spendthrifts as you.” 

“I’m not a spendthrift ; but when you 
expect us to live on twelve hundred 
dollars a year out of an income of six 
thousand, and to kill what’s left of our 
youth by playing the miser—” 

“If J hadn’t played the miser, what 
would we have to live on now? J—” 

“You don’t have to rub it in. I’m 
not in much danger of forgetting, even 
if you’d allow me to, which you never 
do. It was all right to save and skimp 
when we had to—it was the only 
thing to do; but there’s no need now, 
and you know there isn’t. It would be 
as sensible to keep on running for a 
train after you’d caught it, or empty- 
ing all the water in the house on a fire 
after it’s out. This is a craze with you. 
You've gone dippy over saving, till now 
you don’t know how to do anything 
else.” 

“It’s lucky that one of us—” 

“I’m prepared to save a full third 
of my income every year. I’ve told 
you that. We can do it and still live 
nicely. But I’m not prepared to live 
as a dock laborer would be ashamed 
to. And by God, I’m not going to!” 
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“Dan !” 

“Last Sunday we had corned beef 
for dinner—hot—six pounds of it. I 
hate corned beef, hot or cold. We—” 

“For its price, it is the most nourish- 
ing—” 

“And the most tasteless. We had it 
hot Sunday, heated up for Monday, 
cold and sliced for Tuesday’s lunch 
when I came home unexpectedly, en 
ragout, last night, and as hash this 
morning. You nursed along and cud- 
dled the last hours of that damned 
beef-hunk’s life as if it had been a dy- 
ing mother. And that’s the way things 
go, at home, all the time. We're half- 
famished and—” 

“We're not. There is always plenty 
a” 

“Of food no man with money in his 
pocket cares to eat. And everything 
else is just the same. Why, if Dr. 
Mahan hadn’t made you see it was bad 
for Baby to live on in that half-dark 
hole of a two-room flat, we’d be there 
yet. All my arguments and all my 
wishes weren’t enough to make you 
move into decenter quarters. You 
wouldn’t stir till Mahan scared you 
about Baby. And even now that 
you’ve consented to save me the sor- 
didness of living in a fourteen-dollar-a 
month rookery when I have a five hun- 
dred-a-month income, you've picked 
out something so little better that I’m 
ashamed to ask anyone to come and see 
us there.” 

“It’s the best thirty-five dollar flat 
I ever saw! And as for asking people 
to come and see us, that’s a needless 
expense which I, for one, don’t want. 
We're very comfortable as we are.” 

“Comfortable?” he sneered, “in a 
bum flat, with bum food, with no serv- 
ant, with no friends, and a high tragedy 
scene thrown in with every dollar 
spent! God bless our home!” 

“You ought to be grateful to me for 
being so careful about the money!” she 
snapped acidly, her nerves at the break- 
ing point. “Perhaps your _ next 
wife—” 

“Old stuff!” he growled, coarsely. 
“Old, old stuff. Mrs. Noah pulled it 
when Noah came back from his Ararat 
jag. It isn’t worthy your brains, 
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Madge. 
you?” 


Try something better, can’t 


His eye fell on a gaudily appareled 
woman at the next table. The 
woman was just rising from the far 
side of the table. That was how he 
saw she was gaudily appareled. Until 
the lower half of her body appeared 
around the table edge, he had not been 
able to see she was appareled at all. 

From her, he looked at Madge. The 
glare of lights pitilessly showed up the 
limp dowdiness of her old white dress. 
The contrast fanned his grievances into 
fresh flame. 

“Then,” he went on, “look at the 
way you dress. It was heroic to wear 
such clothes when we were broke. 
Now it’s idiotic. It’s worse than idiotic, 
for it puts me in a rank bad light with 
any of my acquaintances that happen 
to see you. They must think I’m 
a cur to let my wife go around in such 
things, when I’m making good money.” 

“What do I care?” 

“But I do. If you’d care for me a 
little instead of for your bankbook, 
we'd be less rottenly unhappy. I know 
I’m talking roughly. But it’s time we 
came to a showdown, you and I. This 
kind of thing has got to stop.” 

“You have no right to say such 
things!” she wailed. “I do care for 
you—more than for anything else in 
the world, except Baby. And you know 
I do. If I’m trying to save money for 
you—” 

“It needn’t take the form of giving 
me poor food and a cheap flat to live in. 
You spent enough of our money on 
yourself when you needed it, and when 
we didn’t know where the next nickel 
was coming from.” 

“I? J did that—spend money on 
myself? You know I didn’t—ever. 
What are you talking about?” 

“Heaven knows I don’t blame you 
for doing it, and I wish you could have 
had fifty times as many comforts, just 
then. I’m only grateful there was 
money enough left to do it with, after 
the two hundred and fifty dollars for 
my ’Frisco trip was drawn out.” 

“Dan Hilyer!” she exclaimed, diz- 
zily. “What on earth do you mean?” 














“T mean the cost of your stay at the 
hospital,” he said, already a little 
ashamed, but doggedly keeping to his 
point, “the money for that big light 
private room you told: me about, and 
the day nurse and the night nurse and 
the consultation and—” 

“Dan! I didn’t! I—” 

“You told me all about it, yourself, 
over and over. And mighty glad I 
was—and am—that you could have had 
it all. It was one of those crises when 
cash means nothing, except—” 

“But, Dan!” she repeated, “I didn’t 
spend a single cent on it all, the room 
or the nurses or anything. I didn’t 
spend a cent on them.” 

“Then,” sneered Dan, “who did?” 
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“Neither do I,’ said Dan. 
“But I mean to. You call me 
down for spending a little money on 
our pleasure and for wanting a nice 
home; you say you never spent any of 
our money on yourself,—which you 
had every right in the world to do,— 
and you deny that your month in the 
hospital cost you anything—so—” 

“Tt didn’t—not a penny.” 

“Then whom did it cost? That's 
what I ask you. You paid for it. You 
say the money is ‘ours.’ It was paid 
for out of that money. So if you 
didn’t pay for it, why, indirectly, it 
seems J did. At least, it was the money 
I had let you bank for me.” 

“Dan, I think you’re crazy! How 
often must I repeat that I was a free 
patient ?” 

“A free patient? A free patient? 
With two nurses of your own and the 
best room there and—?” 

“It was because there were so few 
patients there at that season. The 
Superintendent explained it to me. He 
said when any of the private rooms 
were empty, he was always glad to put 
free patients in them. And as for the 
nurses—” . 

“You're talking about a city hospital 
so empty it could fill its private rooms 
with free patients and set extra nurses 


:| DON’T understand.” 
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to take care of them? It’s prepos- 
terous !” 
“It’s true!” 


Dan made no answer, and his incred- 
ulous silence sent the tears again to 
her eyes. She was perilously near a 
breakdown. To avert it, she caught 
up her glass of staled champagne and 
gulped’ half of it down without so 
much as tasting it. 

The head waiter, on his regal prog- 
ress among the tables, turned his head 
a few moments earlier, attracted by the 
unconsciously raised voices of the 
couple. Now, repassing their table, he 
noted Dan’s scowl and saw that Madge 
seemed fighting back what was evi- 
dently shaping itself into a flood of 
tears. 

In the head waiter’s experience, such 
a battle against weeping, among the 
cabaret’s feminine guests, had usually 
oné ending. Over the verge they 
would go, all at once, into hysterics, 
during which, glasses were more likely 
than not to be broken and unpleasant 
general excitement created. 

He looked more sharply at Dan and 
Madge. The man was correctly dressed, 
but he was not a regular patron of the 
place; the woman was distinctly ill- 
clad. Only one bottle of champagne 
reposed in the cooler beside their table. 
Their check, for both food and drink, 
would be less than ten dollars. And 
there seemed no likelihood of their or- 
dering anything more. 

They were not a “wine party’—no 
such aggregation as raises a six-bottle 
barricade between itself and conse- 
quences, and over that barrier may 
throw plates or fits, at will, without 
fear of retribution. Wine parties are 
sacrosanct. One-bottle strangers with 
dowdy. women companions are not. 
Wherefore the arbiter beckoned imper- 
ceptibly to one of his myrmidons. 

A moment afterward, a_ waiter 
paused at Dan’s elbow and laid a check 
beside his plate. He laid it there with 
no overt offensiveness, but very firmly. 

“T’m not through, yet!” said Dan, 
impatiently. 

“T think you are, sir,” replied the 
waiter in a guarded but not uncertain 
voice. 
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“I—,” began Dan, in anger, but 
Madge intervened. 

“Please!” she begged. “Please, Dan! 
Please let’s go. I—my head aches.” 

With a grunt, Dan paid the bill and 
shoved back his chair. 

“The wind-up fits in with the rest of 
our charming spree!” he said. 

“You haven’t your change, yet,” 
Madge reminded him. 

“I’m not waiting for it,” he returned, 
rising. “The bill was $9.45, and I 
gave him only ten dollars. He wont 
be back. At that, it’s more than he 
deserved for pushing the check at me 
before I was ready. Come along. I'll 
try to cast a ray of sunshine on your 
martyr-evening by taking you home in 
a street-car instead of a taxi, if you 
like. It’s a pity this isn’t the off-season 
for taxi-passengers. The city would 


probably take pattern after the hos- 
pitals and use the cabs to take pedple 
home free.” 

With which bit of dreary boorish- 
ness, he led the way from the restaur- 
ant, Madge trailing wretchedly along 


in his wake and winking very fast to 
keep back the tears. 


O tear-misted were her eyes and so 
abstractedly cross was Dan that, 

unseeingly, both brushed past a table 
at which sat Arthur Crewe with four 
other men. 

Crewe half rose as Madge ap- 
proached. Then he caught the look in 
her face, and he sat down again, He 
noted Dan’s scowl and that he did not 
once glance back in his angry stride to 
see if his wife were keeping up with 
him. Crewe saw also the utter unhap- 
piness and the pallor in Madge’s face 
and the tears that brimmed her eyes. 

Further, he took in the fact that Dan 
looked highly prosperous and _ that 
Madge was wearing a dress whose 
rightful place was in the ragbag. And 
after five minutes of silent meditation, 
Arthur Crewe electrified the four men 
who sat with him, by a low-pitched but 
almost pyrotechnic exhibition of invec- 
tive blasphemy. 

The long car-ride homeward was 
broken by no word either from Dan 
or Madge. She would not have spoken 
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if she could, for the lump in her throat 
was strangling her. And by way of 
calming herself, she tried to rehearse 
the evening’s happenings and to see if 
at any point of the proceedings she had 
been to blame. 

Being a methodical woman, she 
spared no detail; being a wholly good 
woman, she could find nothing in word 
or action for which to blame herself. 

But try as she would, she could not 
hold her anger against Dan. She never 
could. To her he was merely a lovable 
but foolish little boy who had broken 
into his Christmas bank to buy her and 
himself a useless present. To do her 
justice, she did not even blame him for 
his angry outburst there at the cabaret. 

Dan sat glowering at a condensed- 
soup sign and nursed his wrath. He 
had much of it to nurse. Yet, to his 
disgust, as the wearisome moments of 
the ride dragged on, he felt it oozing 
from his mind, to be replaced by some- 
thing like pity for the silent girl at his 
side. 

After all, he mused presently, she 
was doing only what she thought was 
for the best. She was all wrong about 
it, of. course, laughably, cursably 
wrong. But she meant it well. It was 
for Baby, and incidentally for himself. 
He recalled to mind what she used to 
be and what she had become. And he 
knew the life he had had to make her 
lead in their black days was responsi- 
ble for it. 

To-night, he had tried to cure her of 
penuriousness by letting her taste 
some of the joys of money-spending. 
And the result, he now saw, had been 
much the same as though he had tried 
to cure a dog of gun-shyness by beating 
the animal over the head with the gun- 
butt. 

One thing troubled him. From a 
year of newspaper reporting, just after 
he had left college, he knew full well 
that at no city institution on earth could 
Madge have received, free of charge, 
such care as had been hers at the 
Mothers’ Hospital. At the same time, 
he believed Madge could not and would 
not have told him a lie about it. 

It was a mystery, one that he re- 
solved to unravel—when he could get 














around to it. At present a new ore- 
refining invention was taking all his 
spare time and thought. 

They arrived at the corner of their 
own street. Dan helped his wife from 
the car, and they walked home without 
a word. Madge was still too shaken to 
speak, and Dan felt that his marital 
dignity would not admit of his making 
friends with her too readily after the 
scene at the restaurant. 

Yet before they went to bed, he 
yielded to sudden impulse and drawing 
her into his arms, said contritely: 

“I’m sorry I was cross, old girl. [’ll 
try not to be, any more. Honest, I 
will.” 

And there, on his breast, she cried 
just a little bit, and told him she loved 
him dearly and that it broke her heart 
to have him say such cruel things to 
her. And he said, twice more, how 
sorry he was, and he kissed the back of 
her neck, just where the hair curled 
fluffiest. And she told him he was a 
dear, dear boy. And they went to bed, 
better friends than for many a day. 

In the morning they both tried, hon- 
estly, to bear and forbear. A final 
remnant of the abhorred corned beef 
made its farewell appearance at break- 
fast, in the form of réchauffé hash. 
And Dan faced it without a frown. 
He even tried to “vamp” a look of mild 
pleasure as it came on the table. 

Madge, in turn, had poached two en- 
tire eggs for him, in order that he 
need not eat the loathly corned beef, 
although eggs just then were forty- 
eight cents a dozen—even brown 
eggs. 

Thus did they compromise, Dan and 
Madge, forgetful that there never yet 
was a compromise which did not more 
than merely postpone the inevitable. 
But for the time the air was bracingly 
clear after the storm, and they had an 
almost old-time breakfast together, a 
meal untinged by argument or resent- 
ment or even by the bare mention of 
money, a meal they were to remember 
—by contrast. 

And after it they walked together 
to the car line whence Dan was to set 
off for his laboratory, while Madge 
went on a tour of marketing. 
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As they neared the corner where they 
were to separate, a man coming from 
the opposite direction passed them. It 
was Arthur Crewe, out of bed at an 
incredibly early hour, for him. 

The two men, on meeting each other’s 
expressionless glances, bowed stiffly. 
Madge bowed not at all. But her face 
burned scarlet. 

“That was Crewe, wasn’t it?” Dan 
asked as they moved on toward the 
corner. “He didn’t look over-cor- 
dial.” 

“Didn’t he?” asked Madge, with 
elaborate carelessness. 

Dan glanced at her. 
flamed redly in her face. 

“What’s up?” he asked, jokingly. 
“The sight of an old flame seems to 
warm your cheeks. Would you have 
liked us to stop and speak to him?” 

“No!” she said furiously. ‘Not for 
anything in the world! I hate him! 
I haven’t seen him before, for months. 
And I never want to see him again!” 

Dan stared at her in frank surprise, 
wondering at her uncalled for vehe- 
mence. 


The color still 


CHAPTER XV 


HAT noon, Dan Hilyer went 

to lunch with a chemist who 

took him to a little restaurant 

where an informal luncheon club of 

men in various occupations was wont 
to meet. 

Next to Dan, on the left, at the long 
center table, sat a round-faced man of 
smug: and almost undertaker-like de- 
portment. He was introduced to Dan 
as “Mr. Salisbury,” and Dan did not 
like him at all. 

In fact, the two did not exchange a 
half dozen words—each talking with 
neighbors on his other side—until 
the meal was ending. Then, during a 
lull, Salisbury turned to Dan and 
asked, in a perfunctorily keep-the-talk- 
going fashion: 

“Pardon me, but didn’t Shelp say 
your name is Hilyer?” 

“Yes,” said Dan. “Why?” 

“T asked,” explained Salisbury, “be- 
cause the name is uncommon. I didn’t 
know there was such a name, till a 
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few months ago. And since then you 
are the second bearer of it whom I 
have met. Odd, isn’t it?” 

He beamed as one who relates an in- 
credibly remarkable fact for which he 
asks, but scarce expects, credence. 

“Yes?” said Dan, mildly interested. 
“T didn’t know there was another Hil- 
yer in the city. I’ve no relatives 
here.” 

“No, no, of course not,” Salisbury 
hastened to say, with an appraising 
glance at Dan’s well-clad figure and 
general aspect of prosperity. “It could 
not possibly have been any relative of 
yours.” 

“How did he spell his name?” que- 
ried Dan. “There’s only one 7 in 
mine, but I believe the usual spelling is 
‘Hillyer.’ It’s supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of ‘Hilliard.’ Did he—” 

“It was not a ‘he,’ at all,” laughed 
Salisbury, roguishly. “It was—in fact, 
it was a woman, one of our patients.” 

“Oh, you’re a doctor, then?” said 
Dan. “I thought Shelp introduced you 
as ‘Mister.’ ” 

“He did, and I am. No, I am not 
a doctor, Mr. Hilyer, though I see more 
of doctors than they see of one an- 
other.” 

He paused, to witness Dan’s struggle 
at solving this quaint enigma. But 
Dan, not at all thrilled, was busy light- 
ing a cigarette. So Mr. Salisbury, 
slightly crestfallen at the other’s ab- 
sence of curiosity, volunteered: 

“T am the superintendent, you see, 
of the Mothers’ Hospital, three blocks 
from here. It was there I—” 

The lighted match fell from Dan’s 
fingers. 

“The Mothers’ Hospital?” he asked, 
sharply. 

“Yes. You have heard of it, I see. 
Some day if you like, I shall be glad 
to show you over our building. It’s 
the finest for its purposes, in the city. 
We have seven wards, for example, 
and forty-one private rooms that—” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Dan, “but 
are your private rooms ever used as 
‘overflow, when your wards are 
full?” 

“Mercy, no,” exclaimed the super- 
intendent in horror, “never! It would 
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be an awful example to set, and if the 
Health Department should learn of 
our doing such a thing—! Besides,” 
he added, “all our private rooms are 
invariably taken or bespoken, weeks in 
advance.” 

“Then,” asked Dan, looking very 
keenly into the Superintendent’s pale 
eyes, “how did it happen that Mrs. Hil- 
yer, who was a free patient, had a 
private room?” 

Salisbury started as though his table 
napkin had turned into a rabbit. 

“What do you mean?” he sputtered. 

“She is my wife,” said Hilyer. 

At once Salisbury’s manner toward 
this hitherto supposedly prosperous 
luncher underwent a sharp change for 
the colder. 

“She is my wife,” continued Dan, 
“and in my absence from town she 
went to the Mothers’ Hospital as a free 
patient. She had a private room, a day 
and a night nurse to herself and—” 

“It—it was arranged, it was ar- 
ranged,” said Salisbury, in lofty vague- 
ness, as he made as though to leave the 
table with several others who had fin- 
ished eating. 

“Of course it was ‘arranged,’” re- 
torted Dan. “But how?” 

“I am sorry, Mr. Hilyer,” said the 
Superintendent, icily, “but I cannot 
discuss hospital matters with outsiders.” 

“T am not an outsider,” insisted Dan. 
“T have a right to know. My wife, as 
a free patient at- your hospital, re- 
ceived care for which, ordinarily, she 
would have been compelled to pay at 
least one hundred dollars a week. How 
did it happen?” 

“I—it was arranged for her. 
Through the kindness of some one who 
—who did not wish his name known,” 
stammered the Superintendent, decid- 
edly ill at ease under the fiercely dom- 
inant flash of Dan’s eyes. 

“His name?” echoed Dan. 

“Or—or hers, as the case may be,” 
faltered the Superintendent, edging 
away “Oh, Hennessy, I want 
to speak to you before you go! 

You'll excuse me, Mr. Hilyer?” 

He scuttled from the table like a 
scared rabbit, leaving Dan in a whirl 
of hopeless conjectures. 














A man, then, had paid Madge’s hos- 
pital expenses, and apparently had not 


let her know he was doing it, had° 


counted on her ignorance of such mat- 
ters to let her believe she was a free 
patient? A man had been paying the 
expenses of Dan Hilyer’s wife for 
more than a month, at the rate of one 
hundred dollars a week, perhaps more? 

Dan went hot all over. Not for an 
instant did he doubt Madge’s word, 
yet here was something that needed 
looking into—not “when he got around 
to it,” but now. 


[NSTEAD of going back to his labora- 
tory, he set forth at once for Dr. 
Mahan’s office. He and Mahan had 
met once, weeks earlier, when Baby 
had been threatened with croup and 
when Madge in mortal terror had sum- 
moned the-only doctor with whose 
name and prowess she was familiar. 

Mahan was just going out, black bag 
in hand, as Dan climbed the front steps 
of his house. 

“T wont detain you more than a mo- 
ment,” said Hilyer, as the physician 
glanced longingly at his waiting run- 
about. “I just want to ask you a ques- 
tion or so.” 

“Fire away,” said Mahan, “but make 
it brief. I’m late, as it is. If it’s a 
question regarding the speed with 
which your son and heir may be ex- 
pected to acquire teeth—” 

“T want to know,” said Dan, bluntly, 
“the name of the man who paid all my 
wife’s hospital expenses. I want to 
know who he is and why he did it.”’ 

“Keep right on wanting to know,” 
Mahan adjured him. “I’m late for my 
calls. Good day.” 

“Does that mean you wont tell me?” 
asked Dan, barring his path. 

“Did it sound as though I were plan- 
ning to tell you?” retorted the little 
doctor. “Let me past, you man-moun- 
tain. I’ve a lot of patients waiting for 
me. If I don’t get to them pretty soon, 
some of them are liable to get well.” 

“T want to know,” repeated Dan, dan- 
gerous in look and voice, “who paid 
my wife’s expenses in the hospital.” 

“Tf you knew that,” replied Mahan, 
“you’d know a lot more than she does. 
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She doesn’t know anything about it, and 
she doesn’t suspect anything; and she 
isn’t going to, unless you are sneak 
enough to tell her. If you'll think it 
over, sanely, for a few minutes, all by 
yourself, you'll decide not to do as low- 
down a thing as that, I’m sure.” 

“T insist on knowing,” rumbled Dan. 
“Who” 

The doctor, with a miracle of agility, 
ducked past him, ran down the steps, 
jumped into his car and pressed the 
self-starter. Hilyer reached the side- 
walk as the runabout set off up the 
street at eighteen miles an hour. 

Dan went home. On the way, he 
tried from fifty angles to solve the mys- 
tery. It would not solve, except to the 
extent that some man known to Mahan 
and Salisbury and unknown to Madge 
had stood by her during the hospital 
month, had paid every bill and then 
had vanished. It did not make sense. 
Madge had no relatives living any- 
where near the city. None of her 
friends was likely to do so good a deed 
by stealth. 

One thing Dan decided to do: he 
would take Mahan’s advice as to keep- 
ing Madge from hearing the story of 
the unknown benefactor. It could do 
no good, and it would make her un- 
comfortable. 

Madge was not at home when he 
arrived at the flat. She had not ex- 
pected him back until his usual hour. 
Baby was asleep in his crib. In the 
kitchen, the janitor’s half-grown daugh- 
ter was washing dishes. Madge hired 
her once in a while, for an hour or so, 
to look after Baby during her own rare 
absences from the flat. 

The place always seemed dismally 
empty to Dan when Madge was not in 
it, and he decided to run back to the 
laboratory for another hour’s work. 
There were some chemical supplies he 
wanted to write for, and he had neg- 
lected to make out the list. He would 
walk back to the laboratory and do it 
now, since he would have need of some. 
of the things, in his experiments, in a 
day or so. 

On his way out, Dan stopped at the 
living-room desk for a check to en- 
close with his order to the chemical 
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supply firm. He and Madge main- 
tained a joint bank account—she, by 
her own request, still taking charge of 
the finances and giving him checks 
when he required them. He had for- 
gotten to speak to her about the new 
supplies he needed, and so he rum- 
maged through the desk now, in search 
of the check-book. 

Presently he found it, strapped by 
a leather band to the bank pass-book. 
The latter had evidently just returned 
from a periodical “writing-up,” as a 
little sheaf of canceled checks were 
stuffed between its pages. Dan opened 
the check-book and began to write out 
the check for his supplies. He knew 
the exact sum, as the order was a dupli- 
cate of one he had sent two months 
earlier. But presently he paused, mid- 
way in his writing, pen in air, trying 
to recall the initials of the firm. Was 
it the “O. J. Walch Company” or the 
“J. O. Waich Company ?” 

After a few moments of vain effort 
to recall the exact order of the initials, 
a simple expedient occurred to him. 
He had sent the firm a check some time 
before. The voucher, of course, would 
be among those just returned from the 
bank. The voucher would have on it 
the correct form of the Walch initials. 

First he looked on the check-book 
stubs, but found there only the entry 
“Walch Company.” So he ran through 
the fifteen or sixteen canceled checks. 
The fourth check his eye chanced to 
light on was for $252.43. It was made 
payable to “Arthur T. Crewe.” And 
the date was that of a never-to-be-for- 
gotten day which was a landmark in 
the Hilyer family—the day of his own 
return from California. 

Dan forgot his quest for the Walch 
Company voucher. He picked up the 
check emblazoned with Crewe’s name. 
He read and re-read Madge’s dainty 
signature. He turned the check over, 
scanned the scribbled endorsement, and 
then noted once more the odd amount 
—$252.43—on its face. Then, be- 
musedly, he fell to: cogitating as to the 
meaning of it all. 
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The day before Dan’s return, Madge 
had received from him ten one-hun- 
dred-dollar postal orders. The next 
morning, as she had told him, she had 
banked the money. Evidently, the mo- 
ment the cash was in the bank she had 
drawn a check for $252.43 and had 
given it to Arthur Crewe, a fact she 
had not deemed it worth while to men- 
tion to her husband. 

And now Dan recalled the hot flush 
in her face when he and she had met 
Crewe that morning, her apparently 
heartfelt “I hate him!”—a statement 
she had embarrassedly refused to ex- 
plain when Dan inquired about it. 

Decidedly, things were happening to- 
day. Yet they were things which were 
annoying mysteries, one and all, to Dan 
Hilyer. He was not a jealous man. 
Even now, jealousy did not consciously 
enter his mind; but stark bewilderment 
did, and with it a hot resentment. 

He had been fooled ; he had been kept 
in the dark concerning things that he, 
of all men, had a right to know. His 
wife, who pretended to hate Crewe, 
was holding private financial relations 
of some sort with the fellow. The odd 
secret of the hospital might also be one 
of the things she was withholding frora 
him while professing to know nothing 
about it. 

The hospital? Crewe? 

Both matters of stealthy money- -deal- 
ings! Was there anything connecting 
between the two? Was—? 

Dan restored the check-book and 
vouchers, along with the pass-book, to 
their pigeonhole. 

He would hear Madge’s version of 
the affair. It was his right to know 
about this thing, and know he would. 

For the first time in his married life, 
jealousy—hot, black, violent—entered 
his heart. And with it came a dull, 
illogical craving to kill or to wreck. He 
was subconsciously aghast at the new 
and unprecedented drunkenness that 
gripped his every faculty. 

As he stood there, the flat door 
opened. Madge came in from her 
afternoon walk. 





























The Montalvos 


A VAUDEVILLE STORY: SMALL-TIME LOVE 
RUNS COUNTER TO BIG-TIME AMBITION 
— WITH THE RESULT THAT TROUBLE 
INVADES THE MONTALVOS’ MENAGE 


By Julian Johnson 








vania Station the morning sun 
fell upon a vast indoor acre- 
age dotted with small human things 
crawling rapidly every way. Many 
were alone; some were in groups; there 
was an excursion crowd or two. The 
bronze Cassatt gazed from his splen- 
did isolation upon the incessant me- 
tropolis of restlessness he had created, 
but the shuffle of the throng was lost 
in a confused murmur long before it 
reached the heaven of the roof. An 
individual was an atom in this great 
house of travel; the great house itself 
was an atom in the vast city’s insolent, 
vibrant repose. 

“Kid,” said Jack Montalvo in serene 
cheerfulness to his wife Ada, as they 
climbed from the lower level and the 
memory of their yesterday in Altoona, 
“the little old burg sure seems glad to 
see us!” 

“And I’m some glad to see the vil- 
lage!” admitted Ada pantingly. “Can’t 
you carry the dog? I haven’t got more 
than a ton of this music, you know.” 

“I’m lugging wardrobe enough for a 
musical show. Hey, George! Taxi— 
not a yellow one; I’m no gold bond!” 

“Take a Seventh Avenue car, and 
save—” 

“T’ll carry everybody’s props in Pat- 
erson, but I’ll be darned if I'll be a 
porter at home!” Mr. Montalvo sank 
on the deep green cushions with a luxu- 
rious sigh. “St. Satan, boy; Forty- 
seventh Street.” 

Mrs. Montalvo settled back with a 
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sigh that was thrift outraged. She was 
a fluffy-haired, small-footed, baby- 
handed woman, with eyes like a winter 
sky, a double chin that was winning 
after years of fight, the mouth of a 
pouting girl, a figure corseted into 
youthfulness, and a bad complexion. 
Montalvo—born Ferguson—was long, 
agile, between youth and middle age, 
tragic in appearance but with never a 
solemn thought. He was rather smart. 

The vehicle stopped bumpingly be- 
fore the hand of the traffic giant at 
Forty-second Street. 

“I wonder if Bostwick’s office is still 
in the Palace?” murmured the woman, 
looking out of the window. 

“Give us a rest on Bostwick!” 
snapped Montalvo, not unkindly. “I 
want to get around and see the boys. 


‘Gimme a day off, for the love of 


Mike!” 

“You always want a day off!” Mrs. 
Montalvo was almost crying. “You 
take every day off till you get ready 
to leave, and then you sign up the 
onion circuit. I’ve lived in no-bath ho- 
tels till I’m. a permanent brunette, and 
if I went into the Claridge they’d lead 
me out for being noisy with the con- 
sommé. Look at the Palace program 
this week! I ask you, Jack—I ask you! 
Our stuff—absolutely! We should be 
there two weeks, anyway. It would 
make us. And then there’s the Alham- 
bra, and the Bushwick.” 

“All right! All right! I’m _ the 
Jonah—I admit it. But cease! We're 
here.” 
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The black boy sauntered out to help 
them when he saw that they had their 
own belongings safely in hand. The 
chauffeur waved back his nickel tip— 
then put it in his pocket. 

“T’ve got No. 96 for you, Mr. Mont- 
alvo,” said the clerk briskly. He was 
a new clerk in the St. Satan; he had 
not learned that the five little blocks 
between Forty-two and Forty-seven 
quite efface smug professional polite- 
ness; so Mr. and Mrs. Montalvo as- 
cended from the dusty gold and faded- 
scarlet plush even more firmly en- 
trenched in their ownership of New 
York. 


[t was a clean little room despite a 
stained marble washstand that leaned, 
a patched counterpane and cracked 
green shades at the window. They 
have comfortable beds in these Forty-. 
seventh Street hotels; the chairs are 
comfortable too; and the wonderful 
winelike New York air—when the 
woman threw the sash on high—wafted 
in the inspiration of spring. Ada 
Montalvo leashed the Boston terrier to 
a chair-leg and took from a wicker 
suit-case a potted begonia she had got- 
ten the day before. She draped a 
cheap but pretty “throw” artistically 
across the bare table, and then placed 
the plant upon the window-sill. She 
unpacked the big suit-case with hands 
deftly trained in a hundred one-night 
stands. She dropped off gown and cor- 
set—she wore no petticoat—and, in a 
kimono at the mirror, shook out her 
really luxuriant hair. Montalvo threw 
his coat across the bed, his feet into 
the best chair, and sent the colored boy 
for the Morning Telegraph. They 
needed not the trunks; they were al- 
ready at home. 

Mrs. Montalvo rewound the last 
golden strand and took the last- pin 
from her mouth. 

“Jack—” she began waveringly. 

“Girlie,” cautioned her husband, 
“don’t commence with me on _ the 
booking—” 

“Well, Jack, you don’t realize—” 

“Good God! I haven’t been at home 
half an hour, and there you go! Doing 
a single does have its merits.” 
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Ada Montalvo turned, her eyes flash- 
ing. “Cut that, now! I don’t like that 
stuff dished at me. I’ve been pretty 
square with you, haven’t I? You never 
caught me in any sketches, did you? 
This is real talk I’m giving you!” 

“T don’t care what it is,” replied 
Montalvo insolently, towering over her, 
glaring down at her. “This is my act, 
and what I say goes, and what I want 
to do is—well, it’s did, that’s all. Get 
it? I say, do you get it?” 

He was the stronger. She got it. 
But she was a woman, and she had 
the tag. 

“T was only thinking of you, dear.” 
Her face was to the mirror. She was 
“ad-libing” a strand long since per- 
fected. ‘Your stuff, Jack, doesn’t be- 
long in Allentown and Union Hill. It’s 
Broadway. You know that time Zieg- 
feld caught you at the Colonial in 
Chicago—” 

Overwhelmed by the truth of her 
argument, Mr. Montalvo stared from 
the window a moment, with unseeing 
eyes. Then he picked up his hat. 

“Bostwick is in about now. I'll be 
right back.” 

“Jack!” cried Ada with some des- 
peration, as he turned. “Now remem- 
ber we’re on the wagon for the burgs 
—for always! Nix on the kerosene 
circuits. Nix, darling—you forget so 
easily !” 

The man came back and put his 
arm around her. Her head went back 
in an accustomed way, and his mouth 
met hers. Their kiss was warm and 
real and none too brief. “As sure as 
I love you, kid, I’ll come back with the 
Big Time in my pocket!” 

But Ada kept the fingers of her right 
hand crossed and said her beads. 

Bostwick’s office is on the tenth floor 
of the Palace Theater building. A boy, 
his eyes, ears and sensibilities dulled by 
the endless procession of the show, car- 
ries in the names, at his convenience. 
Bostwick was christened Benjamin 
Braintree, but Variety long since 
dubbed him “Big Bull.” 

There are really superb pictures on 
the brown-and-gold walls of Bostwick’s 
private office. His chairs have an art 
in themselves. Then there’s an art 
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about Bostwick; fifty at least, he is 
always a Brummel, never a dandy. 
He has money, the respect of the men 
he fights continually in the great book- 
ing offices in the same building, and the 
respect of the actors who fawn because 
they have no fangs with which to strike. 
He is the world’s most artistic disap- 
pointer. 

Jack Montalvo greeted the apathetic 
boy with a familiarity for which he 
cursed himself, and received an apa- 
thetic nod in return. 

He looked furtively about. , 
It was there—the picture of himself 
and wife, in the garish fashions and 
ghastly photography of a decade ago. 
Jack noted, as he had noted many times 
before, that “To Our Agent, With 
Fond Affection” denominated him a 
really splendid penman. 

He was not long in reaching the sanc- 
tum. It was not an especially busy 
day. 

Bostwick greeted him characteristic- 
ally. Soon Jack felt that he owned a 


percentage interest in the paintings, and 


possibly in the Palace Theater. He 
accepted a cigar and flung himself gra- 
ciously into a deep Roman chair. 

Bostwick evaded. Being a little more 
human than other people, actors seldom 
like to be told the truth, so evasions are 
3ostwick’s chief conversational missile ; 
and in almost every instance they work 
with insidious effectiveness. They 
failed in Montalvo’s case. ° 

Usually a voluminous talker, Bost- 
wick suddenly ceased vocal firing and 
chewed his cigar furiously. Then he 
reached forward and laid his hand on 
the actor’s knee. 

“Do you want me to tell you the 
truth ?” 

“Why, 
at all. 

“It’s the wife.” 

Montalvo did not comprehend. 
“Her stuff is old,” he admitted; “but 
rll write her some gags, and Irving 
Berlin told me his last song was just 
written for her!” 

“No, no, Jack,” continued . Bostwick 
gently ; “you don’t get me. It’s hard to 
say, but I hope you understand. The 
wife—isn’t there.” 


certainly !”—not meaning it 
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Montalvo looked at him, took out a 
cigarette, lit it, exuded several intro- 
spective puffs, and exclaimed in sum- 
marizing fashion: “Get out!” 

“Jack, I like you,” persisted Bost- 
wick, “and that’s why I’m giving it to 
you straight, without any ether—that’s 
the safest way. You and the wife are 
out for the coin, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“No buts! When Nature made you, 
she sat down and laughed. I don’t 
mean at you—I mean with you! You’re 
funny because you can’t help it. They 
want you downstairs just as much as 
they want you in Niagara Falls. But 
there’s the wife—a sweet, nice lady. 
That lets her out, Jack. A good woman 
—TI think a good woman’s more won- 
derful than a thousand-dollar-a-week 
comedienne, but you can’t make an 
audience think so. They laugh inde- 
pendent of their respects, and they al- 
ways will. For you, and a new partner, 
the time is there. Upstairs there’s a 
year solid. Ever hear of a girl named 
Babe Fairfax? Listen to this—” 


HALF-HOUR later Jack Montalvo 

left the Palace’s marble lobby in a 
maelstrom of mingled pride, confusion 
and consternation. He was an actor, 
and he had just heard himself acclaimed 
by a man who never acclaimed anyone 
unnecessarily. He had turned down 
this man’s offer of a splendid booking 
such as he had never had—with a 
pretty partner—on account of connu- 
bial fealty, and he hadn’t the slightest 
idea that his wife would believe his 
story. 

His few minutes had lengthened into 
an hour, and to Ada, waiting with the 
feverish eagerness of a woman who has 
grown almost sullen hoping, it seemed a 
day. His face told her a story of de- 
feat when he entered; to him, her face 
was pitiful. He looked at her drooping 
mouth and into her filling eyes. He 
couldn’t tell her the truth. 

“‘Well,”—in answer to her first sharp, 
tremulous question,—“I couldn’t just 
seem to get it. I’ll have to tackle him 
another day.” 7 

All that was hope crashed about 
Ada’s ears. 
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“Damn it!” she cried, “that’s always 
your way! Fall down! Fall down! 
Fall down! You're a hell of a busi- 


ness manager, you are! Bert Walley 
and Irene Horne—they and their bum 
three-a-day wheeze get all the Keith 
houses, because Bert Walley’s got 
sand—” 

“Ada, shut your mouth!” 

“T don’t have to shut my mouth for a 
lame stiff like you! I’ve wasted my life 
with you, that’s what I’ve done! Our 
act,—such an act!—the Altoona papers 
said only yesterday morning it was the 
best thing that had ever been through 
there——our act plays every water- 
trough and sign-post between here and 
Laramie, and you can’t even get one 
little miserable week on Broadway— 
not even to show at the Winter Gar- 
den on a Sunday night. Oh, go and get 
a wrist-watch and be a tenor!” 

At the last objurgation, Montalvo’s 
superior and rather amused anger crys- 
tallized into wunactorial rage. Mrs. 
Montalvo felt herself seized by the 
arms as she turned contemptuously 
away. Two seconds later she was on 
her back on the bed, her arms pinioned 
by hands that were not gentle, a fa- 
miliar face that frightened her glower- 
ing just above hers. 

“IT guess you want truth, kid, and 
you're going to get it!” sneered her 
husband with ferocious suavity. The 
blaze died in her eyes. The helpless- 
ness of them, with the sudden tremble 
of her mouth, was a dash of ice-water 
on the fire of his honesty. He finished 
with a modified assortment of near- 
facts. “A single, I get the world. 
They don’t want no teams now—the 
market’s full. I wouldn’t take a single 
out of courtesy to you, but since you 
act like a hog in the trough, here goes 
for the one name and the big star jump. 
When I show at the Palace I'll send, you 
a double. Good-by!” 

He was halfway down the hall be- 
fore Ada recovered her breath and sit- 
ting posture. 


OSTWICK hadn’t much trouble in 
relocating Babe Fairfax. She lived 
at the Van Haagen, and nowhere, ex- 
cept to make connections on bad jumps, 
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did she appear on the street before mid- 
afternoon. The Van Haagen is on 
Forty-ninth Street. It is a greater St. 
Satan. Its scarlet velvets are a little 
less rusty ; its gold has a truer shimmer. 
Its black boys have brighter uniforms, 
in which their legs move with a trace 
more speed, and the smile of the clerk 
is not altogether history. It is a match- 
lighting from the St. Satan to the 
Palace, a short cigarette from the 
Palace to the Van Haagen; so, while 
Jack Montalvo was beginning to reflect, 
he hadn’t the distance for repentance. 
Babe Fairfax’s boast was that her 
black hair was real. So were the gold 
locks of Ada, but few believed them. 
Babe was a self-contained footlight 
femme. Her gifts were a dark beauty, 
two heavenly legs, a natural aptitude 
for dancing, a voice so bad that it was 
fascinating, and a faculty of snappy re- 
joinder. On the day that Jack married 
Ada, Babe must have been a very, very 
little girl in her industrious parents’ 
quiet home in Cadillac, Michigan. And 
she had friends; but one or two of her 
friends proving selfishly inconsiderate, 


‘financial reasons made her think of an 


engagement out of New York. 

She had seen the Montalvos, and 
while she had despised Ada with that 
infinite, pitying scorn which only one 
actress can feel for another, she had 
admired, half-unconsciously, the droll- 
ery of Jack. She had seen in him a 
proper.foil for her own shallow pretti- 
ness. She told Bostwick to get him. 
And Bostwick, after sounding the 
Amalgamated Booking Office, realized 
that the combination was good. 

She greeted Jack in her room and a 
very wonderful afternoon gown. He 
thought of Ada’s kimono—and of 
Ada’s pathetic incompetence. 

“I’m ordering drinks,” chirped the 
dark girl. “Mine’s Dubonnet; what's 
yours ?” 

“Just Bourbon, with a little ginger- 
ale,” said Montalvo wearily, dropping 
into a chair. The girl settled discon- 
certingly close, on a low stool. Her 
throat was entirely bare; her skin, 
wonderful. 

“Well?” She laughed, and turned 
her head away with that pretext of em- 

















barrassment which only a Babe Fair- 
fax can affect. “It’s a long, long way 
to—’Frisco!” 

“When one travels alone,” finished 
Montalvo, and then hated himself. 

“Exactly !” laughed the girl, in a cas- 
cade of deliberately careless ecstasy. 

“Let’s dope it out,” Montalvo inter- 
posed with nervous haste. “Here’s an 
idea for some new chatter. You don’t 
feed me; we feed each other. It’s fifty- 
fifty.” 


W HEN Ada got up, she ran to the 
mirror to see ift Jack’s thumbnail 
—as his hand glanced across her face 
to her shoulder—had broken the skin. 
It had not. She ran to the door, pull- 
ing her kimono about her reddened 
arms. The elevator gate clicked; she 
saw the top of the car disappearing. 

She longed to cry out—to run after 
him. But she didn’t; she had never 
done any such thing, and she couldn’t 
begin. She came back and looked 
blindly out of the window. Two tears 
ran down her cheeks. He would come 
back, of course—he must! God! Ada 
remembered that Jack’s silk socks 
needed darning. It was hard to find the 
yarn with dimmed eyes. She swore a 
little, softly. She swore more loudly 
as she plunged the needle into her 
thumb. But her worry was for fear 
that a spot of blood would get on the 
white yarn. 

Babe refused Jack’s proffered Pall 
Malls, and lit a Russian cigarette from 
a thousand that had been given her. 

“Oh, no!” she cried, springing up. 
“You don’t do it that way, at all! It’s 
this: ta da, ta da, ta dum—” 

“Listen!” interposed the surprised 
Mr. Montalvo: “you’ve certainly got to 
hand it to me for my own stuff. Don’t 
tell me how to do that!” 

“That’s just it! You don’t know how 
in advanced vodevell—you’ve been 
playing three-a-day—” 
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“But I’ve kept playing!” 

“And to what? Human cucumbers! 
You wouldn’t be here at all, you know, 
if I didn’t hand something to you. But 
you must remember, Mr. Montalvo, that 
this is my act.” 

“Your act? Good God!” 

“Fairfax and Montalvo.” 

“Never as long as Martin Beck lives! 
Jack Montalvo, supported by Babe 
Fairfax.” 


OSTWICK had planned to leave 

early that day, but as he was clos- 

ing his desk, Mr. Montalvo entered in 
abrupt but silent confusion. 

“T’m too tired to explain, Boss. 
Have you anything for me and the 
wife?” 

Bostwick looked at the actor, put on 
his spectacles, opened his mouth as if 
to demand an explanation—and drew a 
letter from his pocket. 

“They’re raving over you in Altoona, 
and my big acrobatic headliner has 
fallen down there.” 

“T’'ll leave at ten-thirty. Thanks!” 

Jack opened the door of room No. 
96, St. Satan, gently. 

He had a terrible feeling that he 
would find the room empty. And if he 
did, he would assuredly hurl himself 
from the window. 

Ada sat by the window, the darning 
in her idle hands. 

He reached her in one great step. 
She gave a little cry, half of terror, 
half of delight. 

“T couldn't, girlie!” he murmured in 
a damp voice. “It was wonderful— 
monologue headliner nine months on 
Big Time; but I just couldn’t hit the 
maple every day without you! Back to 
Altoona to-night, but we’ll make it to- 
gether next year sure.” 

“You darling!” cried Ada, in wonder 
and love. 

They covered each other’s faces with 
kisses. 








A Dangerous Woman 


THE SMALL-TOWN SOULS AMONG WHOM 
SHE LIVED THOUGHT THE CHARACTERS IN 
THE STORIES SHE WROTE WERE DRAWN 
FROM LIFE; AND THEN GOSSIP GOT TO WORK 


By Marcia Corwin Follansbee 





HIS is the first true story I 
7. have ever written. Every 

other story could truthfully 
be listed as “fiction’—not that my 
neighbors will believe either that the 
others were fiction or that this is true. 
They will, however, recognize me, for 
I have made no effort to preserve an 
incognito. In fact, J am dealing openly 
with facts, for I am telling this story 
solely to relieve my feelings. Magazine 
writers will understand what those 
feelings are. Other people may not ap- 
prove them. ‘In that case, they only 
line up with my neighbors. 

In the first place, I never planned to 
be a writer. I never expected or 
wanted a career. Far from it—I grew 
up a perfectly nice, ladylike, self- 
effacing young lady whose literary as- 
pirations extended no further than the 
acquiring of a few masculine corre- 
spondents. In this, I have since discov- 
ered, I was unique. From recent ex- 
periences, I am inclined to think that 
at least ninety per cent of the young 
ladies I know, do expect to write. In 
this they seem to be imitated by about 
ninety-five per cent of the young men. 

Not only did I not have any literary 
aspirations, but very soon after being 
graduated from college I developed a 
very intense aspiration for a certain 
young man. In due process of time I 
secured him, and my literary output, 
even as a correspondent, ceased. I be- 
came a wife and mother, entirely satis- 
fied with inspiring some one else to the 
aspiring. At that period of my life, 
and up to the time when I was almost 











“fat and forty,” I was a perfectly “safe 
and sane” member of the local church 
Aid Society, bridge class, Civic League, 
Shakespeare Club and Mothers’ Coun- 
cil-of our small town. 

I little dreamed in those days of the 
work to which I was to be “called,” any 
more than [ realized that the future I 
pictured for Ethel Sturgis was, in a 
measure, to be mine. This Ethel had 
been a schoolmate of mine back in the 
high-school days. She was a roly- 
poly girl with red cheeks and hair the 
color of wet brown twigs. One night, 
shortly after I was married, she sat in 
front of Carroll and me at our little 
Opera House, one of those dull blue 


‘and pink papier maché affairs with 


“boxes” below the level of the stage 
draped with blue and green chenille 
curtains. 

In small towns, like ours, the thea- 
ters rely almost entirely for support on 
the young men who are showering at- 
tentions on young ladies—and_ indi- 
rectly, on the popularity of the girls. 
Thus, the theater is the clearing house 
for information about engagements. It 
is for this purpose that the married cou- 
ples, once or twice a year, attend some 
six-year-old musical comedy. Carroll 
and I were gathering notes. On this 
particular evening Ethel was with the 
son of one of our local saloon-keepers, 
who was even then acting as a bar- 
keeper. 

A friend sitting next to me whis- 
pered: “I hear that is acase. They take 
in every show.” 

“No!” I cried sharply, though her 
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last sentence, if true, would pass any- 
where in Mercer as conclusive evi- 
dence. 

“But it is,’ she affirmed as if the 
thought gave her some satisfaction. 

I said nothing more, but as Ethel sat 
there in front of me, my imagination 
quickly mapped out her whole future 
life, and pity and pain blurred the stage 
and its nonsense from my vision. Go- 
ing home, I said to Carroll: “‘She’s 
bright enough to know better. No mat- 
ter what she may think about the right 
and wrong of the liquor business, she 
knows the social position that saloon- 
keepers hold in this town. She knows 
that marriage to one means ostracism 
by all the people she has known.” 

How little I dreamed that I was de- 
scribing my own fate! The only dif- 
ference between us was that what she 
deliberately chose came upon me una- 
wares. 


O NE October night we were deciding 

on the new magazines we would 
take the following year. Carroll was 
reading aloud their advertisements as 
I sat stitching a petticoat for Jane. The 
Mail was offering one hundred dollars 
for the best love letter submitted before 
a certain date. We both laughed as he 
read the notice, and then he added, half 
jokingly and just a trifle tenderly, “I 
guess I’ve got the real prize love let- 
ters cornered.” 

“You!” I exclaimed. 

“Yours,” he said. “I bet they can’t 
beat those for ten times one hundred 
dollars.” 

Of course I had to say, “You don’t 
really mean it?” And equally of course, 
he had to vow he did. And then I had 
to say to myself, “Well, why not? It’s 
worth a gamble.” 

Next day I hunted up the letters I 
had written him before we were mar- 
ried, when I was a silly, gushing girl. 
They didn’t sound half bad even after 
ten years of marriage. They did make 
my heart beat faster, and they did re- 
produce that queer, ecstatic feeling that 
belongs to love’s infancy. But I 
couldn’t send in one of those letters. 
That would have been like coining my 
heart’s blood. Old Shylock with his 
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pound of flesh wouldn’t have been “in 
it.” I gave up all idea of trying, for a 
prize. I gave it up for a day, but the 
idea simply would not give me up. Be- 
sides, I needed one hundred dollars 
dreadfully. The Doctor urged a sleep- 
ing porch for Carroll, and we could not 
afford it. 

Then, after pursuing me for days, 
the idea sat down in my head, clothed. 
What clothed it was seeing Madge 
Martin at church. It was rumored that 
Madge had left her husband and gone 
back to her mother’s. It came over me 
all at once how terrible it would be if 
Carroll and I did not get along together 
and I should go home to. Mother. I 
began to imagine what I should do, 
what I should say in such circum- 
stances. Words came, phrases, sen- 
tences. Why, I was framing a letter 
in my mind, a letter to Carroll explain- 
ing how I could not live without him, 
that we simply must make up. The 
minute I reached home, I sat right down 
and wrote it all out. And there it was 
—a love letter. When Carroll carne 
home from his newspaper office, I 
showed it to him. He thought it so 
splendid that he took my two hands and 
whispered, “Fellows with wives like 
you—” Well, that really does not be- 
long to this story. 

I never saw the love letter again, but 
in a month the postman left me a check 
for one hundred dollars enclosed in a 
letter from an editor asking to see 
everything I had written. 

Carroll had sent the love letter in to 
the contest. I couldn’t wait to tell him 
about it. I wanted him to see that 
check. Our town is small, and so I ran, 
bareheaded, to the office. Carroll’s a 
country editor. He gathered me and it 
in and hugged us both and laughed for 
joy, saying he had known it alf'the time. 
If he had only known, then, what he 
was launching me into! But he didn’t, 
any more than I. Now that peacéful 
waters are reached once more, I am glad 
that we did not know, for had we seen 
those breakers ahead, I am afraid we 
would have clutched each other and 
huddled down in Mercer, never looking 
again to sea. How wise it is that hu- 
mans are so often nearsighted ! 
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We thought my fame was made 
right'then. Fame, after all, too often 
consists in being noticed by the rest for 
being different or doing something the 
others cannot do. It took only a little 
success to give me that distinction in 
Mercer. No one there had ever won a 
prize! No one there had ever sold a 
letter! No one there had ever had any- 
thing published in a magazine! Guile- 
less as I was, I talked about it and 
showed my check. I thought that 
everyone would be as pleased as I. 
Hadn’t I grown up here with these men 
and women, played with them as a 
child, loved them and been loved by 
them? I did not know then that there 
is no crime that so segregates a woman 
from her species as being “one of a 
kind.” By comparison, competition be- 
tween deuces forms a sort of tie. 

I had never written anything before 
in my life, and I had to hurry if I was 
to send anything to that, inquiring ed- 
itor. With Bob, the baby, on my knee, 
I began my second effort. My mind 


swung back at once to that night when 


Carroll and I had seen Ethel Sturgis 
at the theater with the barkeeper whom 
she soon afterwards married. They 
were not happy, gossip said. Of course 
they could not be. Only the grand pas- 
sion, which is not passion at all but a 
true At-one-ment, can spell happiness 
for a woman who is an outcast from 
society. Only a great personality can 
recompense a woman who gives up all 
other companionship for a man’s. 

This was such a big thought that it 
took possession of me. I wondered 
how a girl would feel as a mistake as 
big as Ethel’s became plain to her, how 
the knowledge would come to her, how 
she would meet it. Temporarily, I be- 
came such a girl, and I poured out that 
girl’s heart-story into words. Carroll 
said I had written the story of an ‘Ethel 
Styrgis plus a brain. He wasn’t right, 
though, for my brain did not do it. It 
was my sympathy that did it. 

I wrote the story of a willful girl 
who flouted a social instinct or preju- 
dice—call it what you choose—that was 
bigger than she. Naturally, it made a 
hideous ending. My heroine shot her 
husband. I couldn’t help that. It was 
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the only ending possible, and written 
from the beginning. I wept as I wrote 
that story. I prayed over it. I wanted 
others to see this girl’s mistake as I had 
seen it from the first. As for Ethel 
Sturgis and her little personality, I had 
forgotten her long before I had fin- 
ished. She had merely suggested to me 
a certain theme which imagination 
clothed and sympathy developed. 

I called my story, “Charlotte Rem- 
ington’s Mistake,” and sent it to the 
editor. He kept it and sent me another 
check. Again, I told my friends. I 
added another jot to my fame. I moved 
another foot out of: the crowd—the 
Mercer crowd. And I saw wonderful 
things opening up for me and Carroll 
and Jane and Bob. I got a girl to help 


with the housework and devoted my- . 


self to my writing. 


“THE next story I tried was suggested 
to me by Carroll. One of the pa- 
per’s country correspondents was an 
old man who lived alone except for the 
memory of a wife who had died a year 
after her marriage. People said he 
talked aloud to her and really believed 
that he communed with her daily. 
“Love is eternal,” he had said to Car- 
roll, “and so it cannot die.” People 
called him queer—tapped their heads. 

I had, never seen this man, but my 
fancy at once created such a man with 
a love unspotted from the world. Daily, 
this man of my imagination wrote let- 
ters to his dead wife, showing how a 
woman would be loved and never is. 
The writing of these letters was the 
great event of his life. One day his 
house caught fire, and he risked his life 
to save these letters. It was to him as 
if he had saved a life, for they were 
living things to him. 

That story did not sell at once. I had 
no Aladdin’s lamp. The first two sto- 
ries had been miracles to feed my faith. 
The third went journeying three 


on 
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months, consuming with each return a J 


large supply of the faith. I should have 
stopped writing if Carroll had not 
urged me on. 


Almost a year passed — 


before I sold my fourth, although I 3 | 
wrote every day, and people pointed me 


out on the streets as the local “author.” 
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With Bob, the baby, on my knee, I began my second effort. My mind swung back at once to that night at the 
theater when I had seen Ethel Sturgis with the barkeeper she soon afterwards married. 
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I don’t know what I expected when 
my “Love Letter” was published. Cu- 
riosity, compliments—surely those. But 
for a period after the magazine was on 
the news-stands there was only a rus- 
tling, pregnant quiet. The first idea 
we had of the way people were taking 
it was when old Colonel Sikes, a great 
crony of Carroll’s, came over one even- 
ing, wrung Carroll’s hand impressively, 
and explained huskily: “Of course I 
knew it was all a mistake. Of course 
I knew—but I just wanted you to know 
—to know—” 

Bob cried, and I had to run upstairs. 
When I came down, the Colonel was 
looking happier and Carroll was laugh- 
ing. I insisted on knowing the joke, 
and then Carroll explained that the 
good people of Mercer were taking the 
love letter seriously. They believed 
that Carroll and I had really quarreled 
and were afraid to compliment me on 
the letter that caused us to “make up.” 
It was so ridiculous that I too laughed. 
I only grew serious when I remembered 
that I had made references in this letter 
to an imaginary father-in-law who was 
responsible for the quarrel. I realized 
that people would think that what I 
had said about this character was really 
true of Carroll’s father. Next day Car- 
roll tried to explain to his father. It 
was useless. He had been commiser- 
ated over my “bad taste.” To this day 
his authoress daughter-in-law is a thorn 
in his flesh. 

I kept on, however, working away 
with a success here and a success there, 
alternately discouraged and radiant, 
until the great Sturgis scandal, was 
aired. Ethel did not shoot her husband 
to death. She only wounded him. But 
it got her name in the papers and 
gave our two law firms “pickings” for 
two years. 

That made me uneasy. It was un- 
canny that I should turn out a prophet. 
I did not relish it. Still, in my own con- 
science Ethel was so different from my 
Charlotte that it never occurred to me 
that anyone would confound the crea- 
ture of my making, clever enough to 
see whither she was drifting and shrink 
from it even while she dissected her 
emotions, with the real Ethel, silly, vain 
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and the dupe of all the lawyers. What 
I did see was that the act of the real 
Ethel had proved the logic of my deduc- 
tions and the truth of my theme. Alas, 
Mercer saw in it only the author's 
plagiarism of the daily newspapers. 

My “Charlotte Remington’s Mistake” 
did not appear for a year, but when it 
did, there was as great a storm of com- 
ment as the trial itself had caused. Al- 
though Ethel Sturgis’ story was already 
known, although my Charlotte Reming- 
ton could only be associated with her 
by people who had already devoured 
the papers, I was held up as a woman 
who had invaded another’s privacy and 
wronged her grievously. Although my 
heroine was different in every charac- 
teristic, although I had developed a 
great theme and depicted a common ex- 
perience, although my Charlotte gave a 
far more noble interpretation of those 
acts than any attributed to Ethel by 
these same gossips, they asserted that I 
had “dragged Ethel in the mire of pub- 
licity.” 

Of course some of the gossips took 
the magazine to Ethel and explained 
that I had written her up. No one, so 
far as I know, has ever given a word 
of censure to those gossips. No one 
thinks they did anything wrong in asso- 
ciating my beautiful story with Ethel’s 
law-case. Some day I hope to write 
the story of these gossips. It, like this, 
will be true. 


W HY draw out the tale of my agony? 
I had always been sensitive and 
timid, and the things people said about 
me struck 0» ‘ny feelings as a hammer 
might on harp-strings. I gave out 
sharp, disjointed denials. They were 
wasted. People only pounded harder. 
So I moved my feelings out of reach 
of hammers. I built a wall between me 
and the rest of Mercer. As it took up 
the cudgels for Ethel, I withdrew into 
her place, that of the town pariah. 
Now that I am older and wiser, I 
know that I must have had some 
friends. Then, I was too lacerated to 
distinguish friend from foe. I de- 


manded understanding, and lack of it 
in anyone marked him an enemy. Now 
I know that I demanded too much. I 























was different from them. The laws 
governing trade differ from those gov- 
erning the work of creation or inter- 
pretation of life. I should never have 
expected those living under one dispen- 
sation to understand the rules under 
which the others work. And yet, even 
to-day, it seems strange that out of all 
who claimed to love me, no one had the 





























A DANGEROUS WOMAN 


One day his house 
caught fire, and he 
risked his life to save 
those letters. It was to 


him as if he had saved 
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charity that could say, “This is unfair 
to her because it is killing her ability to 
work among us.” And yet, again, how 
could they, when work did not mean to 
them, as to me, the breath of God pass- 
ing through me? 

When Carroll and I talked it over, 
earnestly and sanely, we knew that I 
could not stop my writing, for to give 
out to the world, even though the 
Mercer part of that world reviled 

me for it, what I saw in that 

world was my life, my reason for 
being, God’s use for me. To 
have denied that would have 
been to sin against the Holy 
Ghost. I asked Carroll if he 
was willing to pay the price. He 
only kissed my hands and said—well, 
what I shall not say. 

So, driven outside 
the old life, shunned by 
and shunning the old 
i friends, I took up my 
om work, and I have never 
' ae shirked. So that I have 

i maligned no man, held 
e nothing worthy up to ridi- 
cule, recognized the vital re- 
lationships of life, inter- 
preted life as it is given me 
to see it, I do not mind that 
Mercer calls me “a danger- 
ous woman, writing up her 
neighbors.” 

“Why don’t you take some 
one away from here? Why 
don’t you use poisonings in- 
stead of murders?’ Colonel 
Sikes asked me pleadingly 
one day. 

“Because I can only 
write what I see,” I an- 
swered, “‘what I live and 
know, and such things as 
are in Mercer are all that 
I have known.” 

Then, patiently, I 

tried to explain that I 

do not write up people, 

that a string of incidents 

does not constitute a 

story, that truth lies not 

in facts but in the 
vision that interprets 


facts. Heshookhis head. 
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“It’s this way, Colonel,” I explained. 
“I happen to meet Sally Comer down 
the street to-day. I remember what a 
jolly girl she was and how sedate she 
has become. My mind jumps to Silas 
Comer and his dictato- 

rial manner. It occurs 

to me that dictatorship 
in one party to a mar- 
riage crushes out the 
gayety in the other. 
Eureka! I have hold 
of a big theme. Nat- 
urally, my characters “% 
resemble Sally and 
Silas. Yet only in ex- 
ternals, for I know 
little about Sally and 
Silas. And as_ the 
story shapes itself, my 
mind draws from its 
storehouse of mem- 
ory this incident and 
that, which will log- 
ically develop the 
theme to a climax. 
That is why an 
imaginative story 
may prophesy life 
as mine did.” 

But still he could 
not understand. 

Of course I have 
other compensations 
now besides the love 
of my work.. There is 
the association it brings 
me with others who do 
creative work. Once I 
almost missed that. It 
was an editor who saved 
me. After one of my 
early experiences I 
asked him to publish 
a story of mine under 
a nom de plume. 1. 
explained to him why. 

“Don’t,” he wrote 
me. “Let the natives 
howl. They will, any- 
way, and you are sell- 
ing your heritage of a national reputa- 
tion for a mess of Mrs. Grundy’s greens. 
They'll never understand you, and if 
you take a nom de plume, you put off 
enjoying the friendship of your peers.” 
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deposited my first check from a play. 





I hesitated. It was hard to be an out- 
cast in my home town; but in my heart 
I knew he was right, and I made the 
larger choice. 

At last, however, Mercer capitulated. 
The first hint of surrender came the 
day I deposited my first check from a 
play—for five thousand dol- 
lars, it was. I hardly no- 
ticed the cashier, but pres- 
ently his obsequiousness just 
bored its way past my ab- 
sent-mindedness. In _ three 
months my _ account 
stood forty thousand 
to the good. And of 
course Mercer knew it 
—knew it and bowed its 
egotism submissively. It is 
permitted for one to be 
“different” if the difference 
proves profitable in terms un- 


derstood by the 
“2 mass, 
Mercer is very 


sorry we are leaving 
next month. For 
at last we can 
afford the bun- 
galow in the set- 
tlement where 
we've always 
longed to be. 
We have suf- 
fered our 
birth - pangs 
into a_hap- 
pier life, or 
so we hope. 
And I am 
going away 

with a real 
my smile in 
7 my heart. 

Carroll 
b says it is be- 
” cause the 
= Mercer 
Booster 


b =a 
i 
= 


»* 


The first hint of surrender came the day I Club is talking of put- 
ting a placard on our 
old home to mark the place where the 
author of the successful play, “Char- 
lotte Remington,” worked,—because. al- 
ready, the residents “point with pride” 
to the original of that character. 



















~ Nature as a Guide 
to Dress 


HOW SHE MASSES AND 
ARRANGES HER COLORS 


By Ruth Chatterton 


Editor's Note: Herewith, Ruth Chatter- 
ton, the twenty-one-year-old star in “Daddy 
Long-legs,” gives her philosophy of dress to 
readers of THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE, in 
one of a series of articles by the best-dressed 
women of the American stage—women who 
make a business of dressing tastefully and 
with individuality. Miss Chatterton’s ideas are 
unique, to say the least, and in a manner reflect 
her charming personality. 
The next article of this series will be by Alice 
Brady, a distinct type. 











them—perhaps too far—in the _ back- 
ground of my life. What joy I derive 
from them is in matching their colors with those I 
love in nature. 
I enjoy all the colors Dame Nature wears, espe- 
cially the greens—the black green of the foliage of 
some forest trees, the yellow green of others and the 
silver green of some of their companions. The 
exquisite moments that follow the sunset—the ten- 
der pinks and grays and yellows—are a recurrent 
pleasure of the most intense sort to me. I have an 
evening gown that is like the twilight, all pinks melt- 
ing into grays. If I were ever conscious of any 
gown while wearing it, I should be of that. 

It is of some soft stuff like the material for veils. 
Chiffon? Perhaps. The skirt is of lengths of plait- 
ings, the colors alternating every three inches. The 
first row is of grayish pink, the next of pinkish gray, 
and so on, alternating. With it I wear a high girdle of 
pinkish gray. There is no lace or decoration of any 

kind, just the color and material suggesting the filmy 


| | DON’T care about clothes. I have placed 























iy eee = softness of the sun’s setting rays. I am happy in 
Bushnell, kak, that gown, because it inducts me into the 
er ea? Ruth 

ae Chatterton (first flush of twilight. 





es Judy in“ Daddy Long- I have another evening gown of white 
legs.” Judy wears black in gauze-like net, the skirt formed of full 
Act III because it suits her purse, but more particu- flounces, each finished with a border of 
larly because she recognizes it as the color of refine- 7} it ast ibb f t d t th . dl 

ment. It is in this costume that she goes to meet her white satin ribbon fastened a e girdle 


benefactor, Daddy Long-legs. by a large rose. With the gauzy scarf I 
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wear, it forms a cloudlike effect that de- 
lights me. While I was in school, I 
learned that there are several kinds of 
clouds—the cumulus, which is a soft 
summer cloud, generally white; the 
nimbus, which is gray, changing into 
black, which portends the storm; the 
cirrus or snow cloud, high in the sky and 
formed like a feather. That my frock is 
like a soft summer cloud endeared it to 
me. 

I like even the leaden gray of a storm 
cloud. I have seen such clouds hanging 
low over the sea, with the gray of the 
waves struggling to. reach them, when 
the sight was sublime. I know that to 
most persons the sight of the sea in win- 
ter is bleak and depressing. It is never 
so to me. I seem to feel the warmth 
and motion beneath the cold, gray sur- 
face. At any rate, I like a gray day, 
anywhere. It is soothing. And a storm 
is stimulating. I wish everyone could 
enjoy them as I do. On the contrary, 
friends of mine come in looking as 
pathetic as drenched and draggled birds, 
It is 


saying: “I came in to see you. 
such a dreary day. I thought I should 
die.” 


If you look upon Nature as a play- 
fellow of many moods, she will have 
no terrors for you, but only delights. 


HERE is no color in Nature that is 

not beautiful. But she gives valu- 
able dress hints by her massing and ar- 
rangement of colors. A high hill and a 
vast forest look imposing as a great 
mass of the dark, nearly black green I 
have mentioned. But fancy a sagebush 
in that shade. It would be over- 
whelmed by the color, bullied, domi- 
nated and domineered by it. If I were 
a large, majestic woman, I should wear 
that shade of green, compelling and un- 
compromising as it is. But being small 
and unassertive, at least in appearance, 
I wear the palest shades of green, the 
lightest shade discerned beneath the 
froth of a wave. 

My preference is for the pastel 
shades—the greens and grays and lav- 
enders and pinks and yellows in pale 
tones. I surround myself with them 
in my rooms. My bedroom, for instance, 
is, as to walls and rugs and desk and 
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chairs and divan, in soft grays and dull 
blues. Everything is blue and gray— 


except a scarf and bow of softest pinks, 


which show beneath the lace of the 
scarf on my couch. 

Now, shall I surprise you, I wonder, 
by saying that, while these shades fill 
me with delight in nature and give me 
a placid joy in my home surroundings, 
I never venture to wear them except 
in the evening? I know that many 
wear them because they think them soft 
and unobtrusive. I do not share that 
opinion. Their pallor seems to me 
challenging. I regard.them, though not 
conspicuous themselves, as making their 
wearer conspicuous. 

My wardrobe generally consists of 
eighteen or twenty gowns. At least 
ten of these are suits. In the matter 
of street dress I am conventional. I 
like suits and blouses. In such a cos- 
tume I feel that I can go anywhere and 
be inconspicuous and comfortably and 
appropriately attired. In these street 
suits, browns and blacks predominate. 
Yes, at twenty-one I dare to raise my 
hand and make oath that I like black. 
Every black costume I acquire is the 
cause of a warm argument with my 
mother, who is horrified by her only 
child’s mature tastes. But I get the 
black gowns. I said that ten of the 
eighteen or twenty costumes are walk- 
ing suits. Two of the remainder are 
afternoon gowns. Both of these are 
black. The remainder are dinner 
frocks. In these the pastels appear. 

In street costumes I wear brown a 
great deal. It harmonizes with, though 
it does not “match,” my hair. My hair, 
brown to a casual observer, has decid- 
edly green tints in it, notably by lamp- 
light. Dark blue is a good street color, 
but black is, in my opinion, better. 

It is objected that black is common; 
that is, that “everybody wears it.” A 
friend of mine complained that she 
couldn’t go on the street without seeing 
a broad-backed cook wearing rusty 
black. I replied that that is doubtless 
true, but that she and I must take pains 
not to wear rusty black. Besides, I 
asked her, “Is there any color that is 
not common, is not worn by every- 
body ?” The truth is that the supply 
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of primary colors is limited. © 
The only variety permitted 


US: $0 
one has 
them. 

In summer I h 
nival of white. 
mer I lived at 


shades, 
a monopoly of 


and no 


old a car- 


Last sum- 


Highland 


Park, thirty miles out of Chi- 


cago. I played 
day, 
life by driving a 


tennis all 


varying the outdoor 


car. For 


both of these all-day occu- 


pations I wore 
costume, a white 
silk middy 
blouse, a white 
linen skirt and a 
white linen hat. 
I- had a motor- 
boat which I 
used to use for 
going to and 
from the theater, 
on board of 
which my dinner 
was served. I 
still wore my 
simple white suit 
of the day. This 
summer I shall 
duplicate the life 
and as nearly as 


Photograph by White, New York 


the same 


In Act II of 
“Daddy Long- 
legs,” Miss 
Chatterton ap- 
pears in the 
flame-colored 
frock that was 
the first step in 
Judy’s evolu- 
tion from the 
charity home. 
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ey circumstances will permit, duplicate 


James & 


Bushnell, % the costume. 


Seattle 
Al yes! 
hall 


wear 


Ina 


gown of pale 
lavender charmeuse with 
garniture of silver lace. 


full skirts — not 
because they 
may be the fash- 
ion, but because 
I think them 
charming and 
graceful. They 
afford freedom 
of movement, 
which is, after a 
sufficiently 
warm covering, 
the desideratum 
in dress. 
I follow the fash- 
ions only in so far 
as they are becom- 
ing and utilitarian. I 
have no ambition to be 
“smart.” So far 
as Ihave any aim Miss 
in regard to Chatterton 
clothes, it is that in ® flesh. 
I shall wear noth- @lored break 
“a P fast gown. The 
Ing CONSPICUOUS | dogisher bull terrier, 
or inappropriate. Jimmy. 
I am, in respect 
to clothes, largely in the hands of my 
mother and my dressmaker. Mother ex- 
claims: “Ruth, you have no clothes fit to be 
seen. You are in rags.” 
I go with her to a Reig e and select PoE=.. 
some gowns. Last month I went to a shop ™y 4 York 
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just off the Avenue and silenced Mother’s complaints by buy- 
ing five gowns. I bought them, but I’ve worn onh¥ 
one of them. If it has given Mother pleasure, it 
has brought me peace. And the five gowns 
hang neatly from their hangers in the 
wardrobe in my room. 
But lest you think me dowdy or a 
blue stocking, I will confess one 
weakness in regard to clothes: I 
have a mild mania for embroid- 
ery. I rarely wear lace,—I 
do not like it,—but hand- 
embroidered muslins are 
irresistible. 
In the matter of ex- 
pressing character by 
gowns I am deeply 
interested. Judy, in 
‘*‘Daddy Long- 
legs,” had so long 
worn the school 
uniform that her 
poor young 
‘shoulders had 
taken on the 
droop of the 
badly cut blue 
ginghams _ that 
were the badge 
of her servitude. 
on (By the way, 
I’ve been criti- 
cised for carry- 
ing that stoop 
through other 
years of her life. 
But human nature 
doesn’t readjust it- 
Photograph by A- 


Spencer Beatty, 
New York 


4 Shown in a 
. white satin dinner 


gown. She is saying 
good-night to the Angora she has 
named Judy, in honor of her first star réle. 
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self at once. I believe that Judy car- 
ried that stoop in her shoulders as she 
carried that hatred of trustees in her 
heart, for a long time. While her 
shoulders were bent, her spirit was 
erect. She had the assurance of one 
who felt her personal power, who knew 
that there was that within her .that 
would compel success.) 

Do not think I am wandering from 
the subject of dress. Dress and psy- 
chology are closely related. Dress is 
a psychological record. Whether we 
know it or like it does not matter. 
Every gown that is a free-will choice 
of ours is a record of our soul. 

I gave a ‘great deal of thought to 
what Judy, after a few years in school, 
would wear at an afternoon tea in her 
chum’s rooms. I believed that, having 
been repressed for eighteen years, im- 
prisoned as it were in the hideous 
“Home” uniform, she would adopt the 
most flamboyant color and style possi- 
ble. There would not have been time 
for her taste to be schooled into the 
channels of gentle expression. Her re- 
bellion against the bitter years at the 
“Home” would flare forth in brilliant 
color. I chose for her a dress of taffeta 
silk of brilliant rose. The dress was 
like a flame. Many told me that when 
she came into the room it was as though 
a flame had entered it. 

In the third act, when she is at Wil- 
low Farm and. her career as a writer 
is more or less assured, she has out- 
grown the flamboyant stage of self as- 
surance. In the quiet confidence of 
power, she wears a white gown with a 
touch of green at the belt. 

For the last act, when she goes to 
meet Daddy Long-legs, the guardian 
whom she has known only as a benefi- 
cent influence in her life, I elected to 
clothe her in black. Mr. Miller dis- 
agreed with me. “Not black,” he said. 
“No. No.” But I said: “Please let me 
wear black. I have good reasons. 
Aside from the appropriateness of her 
costume, I want to typify her moods 
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by the color of her frocks. Black in 
the last act will show her development 
in quietude of spirit, in dignity. At the 
same time it expresses her mental at- 
titude, a certain depression, a little sad- 
ness—a realization of the more serious 
aspects of life.” 

Mr. Miller yielded. He admitted 
black was the right color. Her transi- 
tions from flame color to white and 
green, and from that combination to 
black, marked periods in Judy's char- 
acter evolution. 


HIS. perhaps more than any other 

article of attire, are expressive of 
us. Other details may be mere notes. 
The hat is the keynote. Therefore the 
highly evolved and chastened Judy I 
topped with a small, close-fitting, incon- 
spicuous hat—black because it seemed 
to be an integral part of the costume. 

Her hat, like my own, I wanted to 
seem as nearly weightless as possible. 
I like my hats to rest on my head as 
lightly and weightlessly as butterflies 
—black butterflies, please. 

A pleasant hour of my full day be- 
gins at half-past eleven. This is the 
hour for my breakfast-luncheon, It is 
the time when my girl friends run in 
for a little chat. It is the. time when I 
have a romp with Jimmy, my bull ter- 
rier, or Judy, my white Angora kitten. 
At this time I wear morning gowns or 
skirts and jackets of some of the nature 
colors. I love the marriage of pink and 
blue that I like best to call lavender,— 
because lavender suggests so many 
sweet, old-fashioned things,—but which 
nineteen hundred and fifteen has 
christened mauve. And the pinks and 
yellows and blues of early evening I 
like. 

The smoother and more closely my 
hair is dressed, the better I am pleased. 
I am nearly alone in this world, I fancy, 
in disliking curly or fluffy hair. 

My aims in dress and in art are the 
same. Two words express them—sim- 
plicity and sincerity. 


Alice Brady will express her views on “Dress” in the Sep- 


tember GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale August 12th. _ 
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Love Cheerfully Refunded 









By Leslie 






WHEREIN A YOUNG 
MAN WOOES 
LADY WITH THE 
OFFER OF A MOST 
BUSINESSLIKE CONTRACT 


HAS 





ILLUSTRATED BY GRANT T. REYNARD 


| |LLEN PROCTOR, spinster, 

E was rather lonely and blue 
|_4 || when there came a scratching 
at her front door. 

She opened it, and there in the snow 
outside, wagging his tail with the air of 
one who is confident of his welcome, 
stood a gentlemanly collie. He did not 
bark, because he held an envelope in his 
mouth; and at her command, he de- 
posited it at her feet. 

“Wait,” she said, and went inside. 

Through a window she made sure 
that the dog was still standing at the 
door. Then she opened the envelope. 

The note inside was printed by hand 
in the form of an advertisement : 








REMARKABLE OFFER! 
SOON TO BE WITHDRAWN! 

“The Life and Works of Jim Haver- 
kate.” Send a single kiss with your 
order, and we will deliver ourselves im- 
mediately. Should you decide to keep 
us, you may pay the balance a little at a 
time during the rest of your life. If, 
however, after thirty days’ trial you 
should not be entirely satisfied, your love 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


Then, below a perforated line, was 
an order form ready to be signed and 
torn off. It read: 

_I accept the conditions of your adver- 

tisement. 

Below was a line for signature and 
date. 
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‘ Ellen smiled and started to crum- 
ple up the note to throw it in the 
grate fire. The fact that she was lonely 
may account for her smoothing if out 
and reading it again. 

It was absurd, but very like ‘Jim. 
Only the night before, she had definitely 
refused to marry him; and here he was 
already making a joke of it. That was 
the trouble with him, as she had frankly 
told him. Everything was a comedy, so 
far as he was concerned—something 
to be burlesqued. 

“Marriage,” she had said to him, “is 
too serious a proposition to be entered 
into haphazard. Both parties have to 
make definite contracts and live up to 
them. It’s so much for so much— 
or ought to be.” 

“Don’t you love me?” he had in- 
serted. 

“That has nothing to do with the 
case.” 

“Nothing to do with the case?” he 
had echoed in amazement. “Why, you 
poor, darling, fluffy-haired, ignorant 
angel! What else in the world has so 
much to do with it? How can you 
help loving me? All animals love me. 
It’s a way I have.” 

“But animals don’t reason.” 

“Neither does anyone who really 
loves,” he insisted. “Reason hasn’t any- 
thing to do with it. Do you suppose I 
know the reason why I love you? Of 
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course not. It isn’t only because you’ve 
‘got the kind’ of a face you have, all 
covered with adorable features, or be- 
cause your head just fits on my shoul- 
der. Love is something absurd and 
adorably foolish. Nobody ever does it 
deliberately. When you fall in love, 
it’s because God, up in his office, ar- 
ranges it for you and you can’t help 
it. I know, because—” He paused. 

“Because vou have fallen in love 
so often,” she had supplied cynically. 

“Every day,” he admitted. “Every 
time I see you, in fact. Something new 
always attracts my attention, an unex- 
pected dimple or something, and I have 
to fall in love with you all over again.” 

“That’s all very well,” she had ar- 
gued, “but before I'll agree to marry 
anyone, I must have something more 
solid than pretty speeches. This is the 
day of money-back guarantees. Every 
big concern stands behind the product 
it markets and will refund your pur- 
chase price if you are not satisfied. 
You, Jim, are too happy-go-lucky to 
understand what I mean, but if you will 
think it over or get one of your business 
acquaintances to explain it to you, I 
believe you may grasp my reason for 
refusing you. I’ve only one great big 
love to spend, and I can’t place it all 
with anyone who by past performances 
does not seem to be able to guarantee 
to deliver the goods. You know what 
I mean.” . 

Yes, Jim knew what she meant. And 
he knew further that it did no good 
to tell her that he would never touch 
another drop. Both of 
them doubted his promises. 

The past justified their 
doubts. Too much unoc- 
cupied time was a fair 
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explanation of Jim’s lapses. He was 
the hereditary president of an estab- 
lished glassware factory which ran on 
and. made_ disgusting sums of money 
whether he was at his desk or not. 

He had gone away from their half 
jesting interview knowing down deep 
in his heart that she was serious. He 
had seemed more than usually cast 
down. 

Ellen had not been very happy, either. 
The world had suddenly become an 
empty sort of a place, and time was a 
very dull expanse indeed. 

And so she read the note over again. 

It was a novel way of approaching the 
old problem. He must love her tre- 
mendously to 67 
come back to the . ri eh 
attack so soon 
after a definite re- 
pulse. In her 
secret heart she 
was glad he had. 
Her mind wasn’t 
convinced in the 
least, but her 
heart wanted to be. 
Perhaps she had 
no right to deny 
him a chance to 
present his case 
once more. Sup- 
posing he were the 
one man in the 
world for her and 
she should pass 
him by— 

She laughed at 























C7, 


herself in sheer amusement. Here she 
Was arguing against her former posi- 
tion. In that frame of mind, how 
silly to admit him to the debate 


when he, like her heart, was only a 
sentimentalist. 
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She read the 


note again. 





But she detached the perforated slip 
and signed it. She would give him 
another trial. 

She found the dog waiting with pa- 
tient courtesy outside the door. As 
soon as she had handed him the paper, 
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he whisked his tail in farewell 
and trotted off. 

It seemed no time at all be- 
fore the deep signal of a motor 
horn announced that Jim and 
his dog and their automobile 
were outside the door. . Jim 
left the car and came piling in. 
He stood expectantly. 

“I am waiting for the first 
installment,” he said gaily. 

“Oh,” she answered de- 
murely, “I gave that to Bill. 
Didn’t he turn it 
over ta 
you?” 

Te ae 
rascal! He 
kept it for him- 
if. FoR 
don’t feel like 
making 
another pay- 
ment?’’ he 
asked _ wist- 


fully. 


te 


SS 


“this is strictly business, and I don’t in- 
tend to make any further payments 
until after thirty days’ trial.” 


“Oh!” He = subsided, crestfallen. 
“Anyway, get on your things and come 
on out.” 


om 


“ue ° o ° 
a’ 
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He started toward 


Whenthey 
walked out to the 
a5, 
sahve A) e'. st mT Bi 1 1 
~~ was sit- 
ting in the front 
seat, his usual 
perch. 

“Now, old chap,” said 
Jim, “if you will give the 
lady your seat, I will ap- 
preciate it.” 

Bill got up reluctantly 
and climbed over into the tonneau. 
When they were seated, however, he 
crept up as close to them as he could, 
and shoved his damp nose under Jim’s 
arm on the back of the seat. 


VON O artes 


” 


° 


— 

















They drove out in the country, and 
presently Jim stopped the car near 
a patch of grass which had just begun 
to feel the impulse of new life. 

“Now,” he said when he had spread 
a rug for her and had taken a respectful 
seat near, “let’s get down to brass tacks. 
From now on, everything is going to 
be strictly business. It is going to be a 
matter of figures. Bill, how many girls 
are we in love with?” 

_ Bill, deep in a trance-like contempla- 

tion of a spring rabbit which existed 
only in his mind, aroused himself and 
barked loudly, once. 

“Absolutely correct. Now, if it isn’t 
asking too much, please show the lady 
how much we love her.” 
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her. . . . She turned without a word and walked the other way. 


Bill shot an inquiring glance in his 
master’s direction and then leaped in 
the air, turning a complete circle from 
left to right as he did so. Alighting, 
he immediately rolled over and over, 
barking at the same time. 

“You get the idea, don’t you?” Jim 
inquired anxiously of Ellen. “He is 
crazy about you.” 

“I suppose you have spent all your 
time since last night teaching your silly 
old dog to do those tricks,” she re- 
marked. 

“I didn’t have anything else to do,” 
he said reproachfully, “and you didn’t 
want me to waste my time—now, did 
you? Bill’s education is one of my 
duties. I don’t have to teach him 
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to love you, because he does that al- 
ready, but I can teach him to tell you 
about it, which is more than I can 
learn for myself.” 

“It isn’t the telling that you have to 
learn,”’ Ellen pointed out, significantly. 

He was silent, thinking of the subject 
they never mentioned outright but 
which stood as an invisible barrier. 

“I wish,” he said finally, “that you 
loved me more. You might forgive 
me.” 

“And I,” she returned, “wish that I 
liked you less. I might forget you.” 

He noticed that she changed the verb 
in his sentence, but he made no com- 
ment. 

“If I could cut you clear out of my 
heart,” she went on, “it would be better 
for both of us. Why do you always 
lure me back to you with some ador- 
able trick just when I’m going through 
the worst pangs of being weaned? 
Last night we parted forever, and here 
I am to-day playing with you just as 
if nothing had happened.” 

“Thank God,” he murmured. 

“But I’m afraid that’s all it is, Jim,” 
she protested, “—just a scheme.” 

“No,” he assured her gravely, taking 
from his pocket the slip of paper she 
had signed. “This is a contract backed 
by a guarantee.” 


F,LLEN lived in a sort of fearful hap- 


piness forthe next fortnight. The 
plan seemed to be working. 

Sometimes, after Jim had just parted 
from her, he would come back almost 
immediately with a harassed look on 
his features and a nervous tensity in 
his movements that she learned to rec- 
ognize as distress signals. 

“You don’t mind, do you?” he had 
asked apologetically at first. “As long 
as I’m with you I’m safe.” 

At such times he and the girl and the 
dog would go for long rides or walks. 
Sometimes it would take longer than 
others; sometimes, even, he would 
keep her with him until long after 


midnight, making a pathetic pretense’ 


of gayety. But she understood and 
sacrificed her own nerves gladly. 
When he was not with her, he sent 


Bill almost hourly with messages from 
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his office. He seemed constantly to be 
trying to keep open his line of communi- 
cation with her. It was as if he felt 
that he would not be safe if he got out 
of hearing distance. But it was all well 
worth while, for it seemed as if he were 
going to win. 

Frequently she met him in town for 
luncheon. He claimed that on the days 
she did this he accomplished twice 
as much work in the afternoon. She 
was inclined to doubt this statement, 
but as it flattered her intensely, she pre- 
tended to accept it at its face value. 

On one occasion when they had such 
an engagement, it rained and he tele- 
phoned from his office in the forenoon 
for her not to come. Later, however, 
the dismal weather got on her nerves, 
and at noon-time she decided to go 
and take a chance on meeting him. 

It wasn’t quite Jim’s luncheon hour 
and so she sauntered along the main 
street of the town accumulating impres- 
sions from the store windows. 

Her course took her by the princi- 
pal saloon. It was not until she had 
passed well to the other side that her 
consciousness registered the fact that, 
lying outside the door just beyond the 
reach of the dripping roof, lay a dog, a 
collie dog. 

A sudden premonition clutched at her 
throat. She spoke to the dog, called 
him by name. He wagged his tail and 
turned toward her. Yes, it was Bill, 
and he came up to her to be petted. 

She was too horror-stricken to want 
to touch him. It seemed as if he shared 
the disgrace into which his master had 
fallen. Even as she spoke, she heard 
Jim’s voice inside, approaching the 
door. He was evidently walking out 
with some one. She would have turned 
and run if such a procedure had not 
been too undignified. She wished that 
she might hide, but there was no place. 

Instead, she stood as if frozen to 
the spot while the swinging doors 
parted and Jim and a stranger came 
forth arm in arm, laughing and chatting 
together. But the laughter died on 
Jim’s lips when he saw her expression. 
His own face went ghastly pale, and in | 
his eyes came a look as if he had been | 
mortally wounded. 4 
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He started towards her with an out- 
stretched hand. “Why, Ellen,” he said, 
“| thought you weren’t coming down- 
town to-day.” 

She ignored the hand and the speech. 
Her eyes looked at a spot over his head 
and, seeing nothing, feeling nothing, 
her mind and soul groping blindly as 
in a haze, she turned without a word 
and walked the other way. 

He had not expected her downtown 
that day. Those were his words. 
Therefore he had yielded to tempta- 
tion. He only kept straight when he 
thought he was going to see her. Thank 
God she had discovered it in time. 


T was still raining. when she went 
home. She was glad of it now. The 


gloom of the day seemed somehow ap- 


propriate to her own mood of despair. 
She set herself to a dry-eyed recon- 
struction of her life. While she was 
in the midst of her mental campaign, 
a familiar scratching came at the door. 
At first she was inclined not to answer 
it; then a sudden inspiration made her 
change her mind. She would hurt him 
iv return for what he had done to her. 
Therefore she opened the door where 
Bill, wet and bedraggled, stood with a 
fat envelope in his mouth, wagging his 
tail ingratiatingly. 

Ellen took the envelope. It was very 
well filled. She examined it. curiously 
on the outside but did not open it. She 
knew what it contained—profuse and 
cleverly thought up apologies and ex- 
cuses. Jim was a master hand at ex- 
plaining, especially explaining his own 
falls from grace. She had had ample 
experience of his glibness in the past. 
This was a regular thing. First, a lapse 
in conduct on his part, then a bulky 
note delivered by the dog and finally a 
reluctant forgiveness wrung from Ellen 
by the eloquence of her lover. 

This time she would not be fooled. 
She put the envelope unopened in a 
slightly larger one and included with 
it the paper he had sent her in which 
he put himself on thirty days’ trial. 
Across the face of it she had written 
“Canceled.” Then she sealed the en- 
velope and gave it to Bill. 

A little later he telephoned, but she 
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told the maid that she would not speak 
to him. And when he came in person 
that.evening, she had gone to bed. 

To tell the truth, she rather feared to 
see him. In his presence, reason became 
a negligible quality. He was such a 
lovable scapegrace, and his grin was so 
infectious that it was hard to resist 
him. 

That was the first period of the after- 
math. There came a second state of 
mind almost as unpleasant as the first. 
She discovered, after a week of uncer- 
tainty, that what had been killed by 
Jim’s backsliding was not her love for 
him but her pride in her own power. 
It was very disconcerting to have dis- 
missed him forever and then find out 
that she still loved him better than any- 
thing in the world. She deter- 
mined to see him the next time he 
called, or to answer the next letter he 
sent. 

But he did not call and he sent no 
letter. Once or twice she saw Bill in 
the neighborhood,—sometimes with a 
letter in his mouth, too,—but he did 
not scratch at her door. Was Jim 
writing to some other girl? It was a 
horrible thought and disturbed Ellen’s 
rest for many a night. Once she was 
tempted to stop Bill on the street and 
see to whom he was carrying notes, 
but Bill was not to be detained by pet- 
ting, and merely whisked his tail in 
token of friendly recognition and went 
about his business. 

Jim was the custodian of a badly 
damaged masculine pride. She had 
absolutely refused his most humble ad- 
vances. Very well, then, he would 
never make another move toward rec- 
onciliation. He had done all he could. 
This resolution did not entirely banish 
fits of despair when he sat idle at his 
desk and dreamed of her dear desira- 
bility, but in the main he devoted him- 
self to his business with an energy that 
disconcerted his manager, who was 
afraid that the routine of the factory 
might be upset. 

One afternoon, Jim, up to his ears 
in newly acquired business, remem- 
bered suddenly that his mother had 
gone away on a visit that morning and 
that their house had been closed until 
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her return. Meantime he was to live 
at the hotel. But no arrangement had 
been made for Bill’s meals. That must 
be rectified at once. 

Jim hastily wrote a note to the 
butcher: “Give Bill ten cents’ worth of 
liver and tell him to come back to me 
right away.” At the word of command, 
Bill took the note in his mouth and 
received his instructions as to where 
it should be delivered. There were a 
dozen or more places in town that he 
was trained to go to. And he knew the 
butcher well. 

With the note in his mouth, Bill trot- 
ted off importantly about his errand, 
looking neither to the right nor to the 
left nor listening to the blandishments 
of a terrier who joined him on the 
street. He ran along without a word. 

This annoyed the terrier, who 
thought he was just as good as Bill any 
day, and he said, “Oh, you wont give 
me a civil reply, then?” 

Bill said nothing. 

“Then I will look for myself,” said 
the terrier, and he made a grab at the 
letter. 

Bill was horror-struck at this sacri- 
lege and between his clenched teeth 
mentioned the fact to the terrier. 

The terrier did not’ let go, however, 
but gave two shakes of his head to the 
right and then two shakes to the left, 
growling meanwhile a couple of curses 
he had learned from a driver of a 
truck. The note, being written on ordi- 
nary paper instead of sole-leather, did 
not withstand this treatment very long. 
Instead, it parted in the middle, the 
larger half going with the terrier. 

Bill was horribly chagrined at having 
failed in his duty, and made up his 
mind to punish the terrier even if he 
broke a lifelong resolution never to 
fight. Therefore he laid his half of 
the letter carefully in a safe place in 
the middle of the street and gave chase 
te the marauder. The details of what 
happened when Bill caught the terrier 
are too painful to repeat. Suffice it to 
say that the terrier’s half of the note 
was entirely destroyed. When Bill re- 
turned to where he met the other dog, 
he found that during his absence a 
sprinkling cart and several automobile 
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trucks had run over the remnant of the 
note. 

Regretting exceedingly that it was so 
blotchy, he nevertheless determined to 
carry it to its destination, in the vain 
hope that the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed would think that that was the 
way letters ought to look. 

But to whom was it addressed? In 
the excitement of the row, Bill had for- 
gotten. This was, technically speak- 
ing, a deuce of a fix for a dog to be 
in. Though his memory failed him, 
he still had his reasoning power, thank 
heaven. To whom would Jim be apt 
to be writing letters? 

Ellen ! 

That was a logical enough answer, 
and Bill took the familiar way to the 
house where he had delivered so many 
notes before. 

Ellen opened the door instantly when 
he scratched. She had been waiting, 
it seemed centuries, for that welcome 
sound. The sight of the disheveled 
dog filled her with foreboding. Bill was 
always so neat about his appearance 
that there must be something terribly 
wrong. He was panting, too, and he 
avoided her eyes. This was really be- 
cause Bill was uncertain in his own 
mind as to whether or not he was mak- 
ing a horrible blunder, but she thought 
it was because he carried bad news. 

The fragment of torn paper did not 
reassure her. It was wet and dirty and 
splotched with mud. In fact, it was 
quite undecipherable. But it was from 
Jim. She could tell that by a word or 
two which had not been obliterated. 
Then, of course, no one but Jim would 
be using Bill for a postman. 

She carried the paper to the light 
to look at both sides of it and then tried 
te read through it by holding it up to 
the window. It was quite impossible. 
Only a couple of phrases were distinct 
enough to be legible. One of these 
was “Come back to me” and-the other 
looked like “lover.” Jim must be in 
terrible distress, and he had sent for 
her. 

Possibly he was a prisoner some- 
where or had been wounded in a fight 
and was dying in some out-of-the-way 
place for lack of attention. The condi- 








tion of the note-paper rather supported 
this latter theory. 

Ellen did not stand still to figure all 
this out. On the contrary, she bustled 
about like mad, putting on an unbecom- 
ing hat and a coat that did not match 
her skirt. She did not have time to 
notice details. 

Bill, still troubled, was waiting out- 
side, wondering what was coming to 
him. He was relieved, however, when 
he saw her come out dressed for the 
street. It was all right. He had 
guessed correctly about the note. 

“Find Jim,’ commanded Ellen, and 
Bill, smiling, turned and set off. 

Ellen had quite a time keeping up 
with him. She dared not lose sight of 
him for fear that he would not come 
back for her. She feared that Jim 
might be in some place where she could 
never find him without Bill’s help. 

Therefore it was a rather out-of- 
breath young woman who finally fol- 
lowed a bouncing dog into Jim Haver- 
kate’s office. 

“What is it, Jim? 
hurt?” demanded Ellen 
breath. 

Jim, wildly amazed, sprang to his 
feet, and recognizing the psychological 
moment, took her in his arms before he 
asked for explanations. When she was 
safe so that she could not get away, he 
said casually, “Now tell me what hap- 
pened.” 

“IT got your note,” explained Ellen, 
still gasping for breath, “and it said 
‘Come back to me.’ I couldn’t make 
out the rest of it, but I thought you 
wanted me.” 

“T do—I want you more than any- 
thing else in the world. But what do 
you mean about my note?” 

She held it up. She had carried it all 
the way to the office in her hand. “Here 
it is. Bill brought it to me.” 

Jim took the piece of paper and 
stifled a laugh as he looked at it. He 
mentally resolved that never so long as 
he lived would he tell Ellen what it 
really was. 


Where are you 
all in one 


AM terribly sorry,” confessed Ellen, 
who had been framing her apology 


‘| 
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for days, “that I was so narrow and 
hateful in the way I treated you. I 
thought that love depended upon a lot 
of things that don’t really matter. I 
thought I could do without you, but I 
find I can’t and I’ve just been waiting 
for a chance to tell you. I don’t want 
my love refunded, no matter what 
you do.” 

“But it is all right, anyway,” said 
Jim, slightly puzzled. “I behaved my- 
self for thirty days with your help, and 
I think I can keep right on.” 

“Do you mean to say you kept your 
promise?” 

He nodded. 

“But that day I saw you coming out 
ote” 

“That’s what I tried to explain in my 
letter that you refused to open. The 
proprietor of that place is a customer 
of ours. I had just sold him a com- 
plete new line of glassware.” 

“Then you hadn’t taken a drink?” 

“WNo.”” 

Ellen was silent while she focused 
her understanding on a world suddenly 
filled with rainbows. “I am afraid, Jim 
dear, that I didn’t know how much you 
cared.” : 

“Of course not,” he assented cheer- 
fully, “and you don’t know yet, because 
I am going té tell you every day how 
much I love you.” 

There was something in the words 
which awakened a responsive chord in 
Bill’s canine brain. The phrase, “how 
much I love you,” was connected with a 
trick he used to know, and he imme- 
diately did it. That is, he leaped in the 
air, turned once around as he did so and 
then rolled over and over, barking 
furiously. He did it again and again, 
but nobody paid any attention. 

Finally Bill noticed the neglect and, 
hurt and angry, he went out to the street 
‘feeling very much like an orphan. Life 
held no further interest for him until 
he happened to think that there was one 
person upon whom he could be re- 
venged. Smiling in anticipation, he set 
off down the street to find and ex- 
terminate that terrier who had forced 
him to make the one great blunder of 
his life. 
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Africa to shoot big game. It 
t seemed like a knockout blow. 
It was inconceivable that a man, so 
smiled on by the gods in everything 
else,—in health, wealth and comeliness, 
—should have been “thrown down” in 
his one and only love-affair—that Isa- 
bel West should have jilted him for a 
pal of his, an impecunious youngster, 
too—which made it all the worse. 

He had to get away somewhere to 
recover his poise—to win back his “lost 
face.” So, fuming and bitter, disgusted 
with life, wounded in heart (consider- 
ably) and in self-conceit (even more), 
he sought the vast spaces and sinister 
jungles of Africa. There he could 
thrash it out, he felt, and find in soli- 
tude some sort of balm of Gilead. 

So he started in due season. And in 
search of oblivion and solitude, he took 
with him “on safari” a matter of nearly 
two hundred men to carry his chop- 
boxes, his tents, his guns, his quinine, 
his pajamas. 

To tell the truth, Copeland protested, 
but things out there are done on the 
English plan,—‘“never in any other 
way, —and so he suffered it. 

And as he rode away with his bar- 
baric, nose-ringed, red-blanketed escort 
streaming out over the country, their 
ebony faces gleaming, their voices lifted 
in wild chanting, he felt a faint, amused 
interest in his situation awakening. 
The interest increased materially when 
three days later he ran into his first 


| N the end, Copeland went to 

















wild game, a jumble of hartebeeste, 
antelope and painted zebra. 

After that he convalesced rapidly. 
He was too busy scraping off ticks and 
collecting trophies by day, and at night 
he was too tired, to think. 

And presently he evolved a definite 
conclusion: “It was only propinquity, 
after all—and I’m mighty glad I es- 
caped. Just seeing too much of her— 
I’ll be careful enough after this—sure 
of myself.” And he added: “Thank 
God, there are no women in Africa.” 


“BWANA,” said Asunga, the gun- 

bearer, into his ear, “it is the light 
of a fire we see—the fire of a white 
man.” 

In the first darkness of the night, 
Copeland and his men, having missed 
their trail earlier, had emerged noise- 
less, vigilant, from the jungle-border of 
the river to the low scrub country they 
recognized. 

Their camp lay to the right, a matter 
of a mile or two, so that at first the tiny 
gleam caught through the screen of low 
growth, deceived’ Copeland. But he 
knew in a moment it was not a part of 
the strung-out fires of his encampment. 
It was a single patch of light, like a 
thin, tiny circle of glow, now rising, now 
ebbing, as of a flame nourished with a 
careful but unfailing hand. 

Between it and himself, the opaque 
blackness felt strangely sentient. Some- 
where in the dimness ahead he was sure 
the slipping, noiseless freebooters of the 
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night waited on the waning of that 
small glow. It was not a nice situation 
for the waited-upon. He crept nearer, 
quietly, with his men, and when he had 
reached an open, unambushed spot, he 
fired into the air. At once a small star 
of light detached itself from the blaze, 
rose in the air and waved slowly half 
a dozen times. 

They went forward as quickly as 
might be. At a hundred yards, the 
scrub ceased suddenly, and on a slight 
knoll Copeland could distinctly see the 
fire-circle. 

It was a very small circle. In the 
middle, a small tent showed, and above 
the blaze, ceaselessly tending it from a 
tiny store of brush, bent a solitary fig- 
ure in riding-breeches, flannel shirt and 
cork helmet. Copeland drew a deep 
breath and whistled. 

“Good Lord—a one-man camp!” 

At thirty yards, the fire-light fell on 
their gun-barrels and faces as they 
came, and the watching figure suddenly 
ceased its vigilance, relaxed and sat 
down swiftly on the ground, as though 
its strength had: failed. The ruddy 
flame lit it very clearly, and threw into 
keen relief the face beneath the helmet. 

It was a very white face, very small 
—a very small and youthful figure, in- 
deed, unmistakable in the glow. 

“Good God—a woman! A woman 
alone in an African jungle!” gasped 
Copeland. 


T seemed to be the situation. There 
were no other tents—only a small 
rubble of luggage and chop-boxes tossed 
about at one side of the flame. And 
there was no protection beyond the fire 
except a small, old-fashioned and futile 
gazelle-gun of antiquated French make, 
which lay close to the girl’s hand. 

Copeland tried to swallow his sur- 
prise. He lifted his helmet with formal 
courtesy. 

“Good-evening,” he said. “We saw 
your fire, and I thought we might be of 
assistance—” 

She had risen to face them, and he 
saw how dark-circled and wide her eyes 
shone in her frightened white face. 

“Oh, yes,” she said; “you can help 
me—if you will. My—my fuel is— 
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nearly gone. -They know it—out there 
—TI saw a lioness—a little while ago.” 

Copeland shivered. 

“If you hadn’t come—I should have 
had to use the gun—oh, not on them— 
I—I was trying to get my nerve up. 
I should have had more faith—” 

She stopped abruptly and covered her 
small face with her hands, a very un- 
manly figure despite the ill-fitting mas- 
culine attire. 

“But how in thunder—” began Cope- 
land. 

“They ran away—my boys. I came 
out from the interior yesterday — 
M’gami way, with eight blacks. I’m 
trying to get to the coast—to go to an 
aunt in America. But they were—un- 
pleasant boys. They did not wish to 
come, really; and to-day they were 
frightened twice by faru—a rhino, you 
know. The second time—they con- 
sulted together and told me they would 
not make the trip. They said they were 
going back. I—I said I would go 
along, but—they left me here. They 
did not even leave me a heavy gun.” 

Her voice faltered—then strength- 
ened. Copeland uttered an inarticulate 
sound. 

“T_] tried to threaten them with the 
gazelle-gun,—they are too cowardly to 
shoot back at a white,—but I—I was 
not any better when it came to—to actu- 
ally shooting. And then—I—I cried 
—and*they do not respect that. But 
Mr. McKeever will have them whipped 
dreadfully—perhaps worse—” 

“Mr. McKeever?” 

“The Governor of the Metsala dis- 
trict. It was he who gave me my escort. 
My father was the missionary—there 
—before he died last month—John 
Canning. I’m his daughter Mary—and 
Mr. McKeever helped me get ready to 
go to the coast.” 

“T see—” Asunga and the others 
had been freely feeding up the fire- 
ring, and Copeland turned to them now. 
He would carry the heavy gun, he said, 
and such personal luggage of the lady’s 
as they could take should be carried; 
then he looked at the girl, hesitating. 
“Are you strong enough to follow— 
close behind the guns?” he asked. “If 
not—we'll send out for more boys and 
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a litter. But if you can, you'll be quite 
safe—and it’s best, if you’re not afraid 
of the African night?” 

“T’m not afraid,” she said with a faint 
smile. “I’m used to Africa. I’ve lived 
here in the forest since I was four; 
that’s why I—I so particularly wanted 
to—to stay alive. I want to see some- 
thing else—to get to Aunt Emily.” 

“Then,” smiled Copeland suddenly, 
“suppose we start for Aunt Emily at 
once. There’s no time to lose.” 


"THERE was no time for thought in 
*, the next hour. With this new com- 
panion close at heel, the threatening 
darkness around, and the necessity for 
stealth, Copeland had active use for all 
his mind until they came suddenly out 
of the scrub again to the fires of his 
safari camp. 

He breathed freely then for the first 
time and gave more orders vigorously. 

The lady should have his tent, he 
said, and he would use the dining tent. 
There must also be at once broth of 
the hottest and brandy and plenty of 
steaming water for bathing, and the 
lady’s dressing-case unpacked and to 
her hand. 

The girl tried to demur at this—to 
efface herself, to thank him all at once; 
and equally all at once Nature pro- 
tested, and she crumpled down at his 
feet in a limp little heap overcome with 
strain and fatigue. 

On this, Copeland picked her up and 
himself carried her in and laid her on 
her tent cot, and with a couple of flying 
black “boys” helping, fed her broth and 
brandy until a little color had crept into 
her cheeks, and her eyes had opened 
again. 

“You see,” he said gravely, “you’re in 
a fair way to be my patient instead of 
my guest—so it’s really a kindness to 
take what I offer—isn’t it?” 

She smiled wearily and gulped down 
the broth he offered. Her helmet had 
fallen off, and for the first time Cope- 
land had a clear view of her face. 

It was a nice little face, though not 
beautiful— rather boyish, especially 
with her hair pasted so close to it in 
warm, moist rings. Her eyes were un- 
usual, at once blue and velvety, like a 
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pansy, he thought; and she could not 
eo 


“Look here,” he asked abruptly, “how 
old are you?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“Well, then, Miss’ Nineteen,” ‘he 
threatened, “I’m old enough to be— 
well, a very venerable brother of yours, 
and I’m going to command your implicit 
obedience. You're to tuck yourself into 
your blankets as quickly as you can and 
sleep, sleep, sleep. I want to see you 
fresh as a daisy to-morrow.” 

She tried to speak again to ask how 
she would go on. He stopped her. 

“We'll talk of plans to-morrow. 
Time enough then. Perhaps I’ll send 
you out with some of my boys; perhaps 
we'll find a search party coming for 
you. No use to talk it over now. 
You’re to go to sleep and sleep until 
midday.” 

But he pondered the situation him- 
self, sitting in his tent door watching 
his black sentinels pacing the watch- 
fire. He could, as he had suggested, 
give her a strong and reliable escort 
and send her out on the three-week 
coast journey. Perhaps she would pre- 
fer it—if she were in any sort of hurry. 
. . . He remembered her as he 
found her,—as she had made her first 
journey,—at the mercy of a handful of 
untrained jungle-men, and his hands 
clenched impotently. He would have 
liked to lay hands for a moment on the 
worthy McKeever who had started the 
expedition. 

But after all, no woman, unless she is 
some indomitable veteran traveler type, 
can make the interior trips of Africa 
alone. And this woman was nothing” 
but a white-faced child. “Good Lord,” 
he said, “anything might happen to her. 
I daren’t take the responsibility.” And 
he swore softly to himself. There 
seemed to be nothing to do but keep her 
himself—to let her travel with him, 
since he was moving coastwise too, 
though very slowly. 

“Unless we meet some one else going 
out faster, or a search party. comes 
along—which Heaven grant, soon,—I’ll 
be in for it.” 

It was going to be infernally incon- 
venient, absurd too, dragging a woman 








all over Africa—as well as unconven- 
tional, though as to that, Central Africa 
made her own convention. 

“But, hang it! there’s nothing else 
to do. I’ve got to keep her. ‘Have 
you a little fairy in your home?’ You 
can’t even shake ’em in the African 
wilds,’ he added fiercely, irrelevantly. 
“Anyhow, thank Heaven for one 
thing,” he reflected as he darkened his 
fire. “Thank Heaven she’s not pretty 
—she wouldn’t make trouble for any 
man.” 

Yet in the morning when he came 
out of his tent for breakfast, he almost 
revised this statement. He had not ex- 
pected to see the girl, for they were 
going out early for camp meat. But 
she was already up and dressed, and 
sleep and feminine clothing had 
wrought a startling change. 

She was watching Mohari and 
Kingsa Sasa set the little breakfast 
table as he came out, and her small 
face, warmly sun-tanned, wreathed in 
loosely curling hair, was alight with 
interest. 

The eyes she turned to Copeland’s 
seemed bluer than ever. 

“Good-morning,” he said. “Did you 
sleep well?” 

“It was a splendid sleep, so deep 
and safe.” 

“I’m glad for that,” he said. “You 
are to feel ‘safe’ always, now—” 

She looked at him quickly. 

“But when I travel again, perhaps— 
I don’t know what to do. Would you 
—could you let me have a few boys?” 

“IT couldn’t spare them for a day or 
two, You'll have to wait, perhaps— 
But we can talk it over at breakfast,” 
he answered evasively. 

“T’ll do anything you say,” she an- 
swered humbly. “I’m salvage, you 
know. If you hadn’t come along, there 
wouldn’t be any me.” 

It was pinning the responsibility 
down rather fine, he thought, and he 
wanted to frown, but could not, some- 
how, looking into her grateful face. 

So he turned to offer her a chair at 
his table, and in doing it his eyes fell 
on her feet. He started in spite of 
himself. 

She saw it and blushed. 
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“T know,” she said. ‘“They’re not 
mates, and they are dreadfully large. 
They are terrible shoes, aren’t they?” 
She drew back her skirt slightly and 
revealed the ill-matched pair, one a 
pointed patent-leather, and the other a 
monstrous square-toed dull-kid affair. 
“Missionaries, you know, never have 
any clothes—or, at least, our kind 
don’t. Everything we wear comes in 
boxes and barrels—things that people 
back home can’t use any more. Mostly 
our barrels had cold-weather things. 
There was a really good little otter 
muff in the last box, but there’s usu- 
ally nothing that’s nice. We have to buy 
’*Mericani—that’s the coarse, printed 
cloth the natives use—and piece out 
with the others the best we can. I 
have names for the things they’ve sent 
me. I have a purple Fat Woman’s 
Dress, and a horrid stuffy Great-grand- 
mother’s basque, and The Widow’s 
Weed, a dreadful cape trimmed with 
crape. You may not have noticed, but 
my clothes match my shoes, beauti- 
fully—” 

It was true. Her garments, though 
feminine in character, were a nonde- 
script collection of styles and colors 
that any woman he knew would have 
cried out at. 

“That’s one thing I want to get to 
the States for—clothes! I want to own 
one whole new dress that’ nobody else 
has worn.” ; 

Copeland smiled, in spite of himself. 

“T hope ‘Aunt Emily’ will see that 
you get it—a great many of them.” 

She sobered slightly. She was a lit- 
tle uncertain about the Aunt Emily. 
She had never seen this older sister of 
her father’s, she told him, who lived in 
a Massachusetts village and who wrote 
only annually, a Christmas letter, which 
had formed their only link with the 
outer world. The aunt was not even 
expecting her now. “But there’s no 
one else,” said the girl, “and several 
times she wrote Father she would help 
me if I ever needed it. I—I need it 
now,” she finished, abruptly. 


UT there was no immediate haste 
to get there, she told him; and 
when he made a careful suggestion as 
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to her staying with his camp for a time, 
she acquiesced contentedly. So much 
a child of necessity, of the shifting 
plan, of odd circumstances, with no 
definite tether to the conventional 
world, she was willing to take what 
Providence offered, like a true mis- 
sionary. 

She told him much of that forest life 
of hers. And Copeland had a swift 
picture of it all—the little tree-shad- 
owed settlements she had lived in; the 
wild black faces; the camp-fires and 
flesh roasts; the symbolic dances; the 
black-clad, silent New Englander, her 
father, who had moved through the 
scene with his zealot’s single-minded 
passion for converts ; his absent-minded 
relation to this girl. 

It was a strange fostering for this 
child of his, so alien to it. For alien 
she was, Copeland felt sure with his 
first greeting. 

Except for her clothes and the pink 
African sun back of her, she might have 
been any young girl he knew at home— 
twin to the “buds” he had left behind, 
who at this moment were out, no doubt, 
in white linen for early morning ten- 
nis, or romping with their collies. In 
spite of her somber jungle-life, she was 
as naively adventurous, as wistfully 
young, as any of them. 

But she had done what no “bud” of 
his acquaintance had ever done. She 
had bowed her head at breakfast and 
said a simple “Grace-before-meat” that 
somehow left him both touched and 
constrained. 

He had known few religious women 
in his careless life,—none who had been 
young and vital,—and he realized now 
how naturally and deeply interwoven 
with her life her heritage of faith had 
become. It was as unobtrusive but as 


constant as her breathing, and Cope-- 


land studied her curiously. It seemed 
to him ineffably pathetic, in view of 
her barren life. 

But he liked it. And his chivalry 
was deeply stirred. She knew so little 
of life,—of worldly standards,—so lit- 
tle of men. 

Her father, she told him, the gover- 
nors of the post, and a few visiting mis- 
sionaries were the only white men she 


had ever seen, but she had read of 
men. There had sometimes been novels 
in the boxes. Had he ever read “Thad- 
deus of Warsaw” and “Children of the 
Abbey ?” 

Copeland gasped. He had heard his 
mother mention them, he said. 

They were old books, she agreed 
—like everything at the Mission. 
America, she had heard, was all new, 
new. She was very anxious to see it 
—New York, especially. 

“T’ve looked it up in Father’s atlas, 
and it’s so near to Massachusetts—not 
half an inch away, so I'll surely see 
it.” 

Copeland was amused and touched. 
His experience had never included the 
unthinkable novelty of a person who 
had not seen his native city, and the 
situation promised richly for him. 

But he felt its pathos also, for the 
child’s feet would never move in the 
careless, happy, fortunate world he 
knew. 

He could almost see the dusty vil- 
lage street, the low white house, where 
her aunt lived, among the lilacs, with 
its procession of quiet “Sabbaths” and 
dining ministers. If she ever saw New 
York it would be only as a “tripper,” 
moving tremulously curious on the edge 
of things. And he was moved for the 
pity of it. She was a nice little thing, 
winsome, young, with natural good 
breeding. He wished the Fates had 
woven a pleasanter pattern for her. 


OW fell curious days for Copeland 

and Mary Canning. No search 
party appearing, and Copeland being 
disinclined to give her séparate escort, 
they settled down to adjust themselves 
to their new relation. Of the two Mary 
Canning felt the less constraint. In a 
quiet, unobtrusive fashion she fitted in 
and made a place for herself. She 
ruled his tent-boys and saw that his 
possessions were in immaculate shape; 
she mended his wardrobe and meas- 
ured out his quinine and interviewed 
the cook in native dialect to the im- 
provement of the cuisine. The differ- 
ence in the feminine touch was not un- 
pleasant. And she was always up to 
give him “Good hunting!” and waiting 











in the evening to applaud the kill. To 
hear her, Copeland was the greatest 
Nimrod the African sun had ever shone 
on. 

Gradually the situation lost its irk- 
someness for him. What had spelled 
responsibility became almost pleasure. 
Without coquetry, without embarrass- 
ing trait, Mary Canning became a wel- 
come personage—some one it was nice 
to come back to after a day’s sport, and 
sit with before the watch-fires. He 
talked to her a great deal and gave her 
glimpses of the world he had left. 

Presently he even called her “Little 
Pal” and “Little Sister,” and began 
actually to reéducate her in a vaguely 
brotherly fashion along more modern 
lines. He-met resistance here and 
there. 

There was the night he offered her 
cigarettes. She had turned white and 
almost haughty, reminding him of a 
ruffled baby. All of the women he 
knew smoked, and he felt a desire to 
laugh hugely, but he stifled it—the 
child was hurt, insulted. And remem- 
bering “Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ he 
apologized gently and explained as best 
he could. She could scarcely believe 
him. Native women smoked, she cried, 
but no ladies. 

He realized suddenly how unfash- 
ionable the.lady had become in his set. 
And yes—Mary Canning was _ that 
quaint, sweet, old-fashioned thing—a 
lady. He had realized it before in a 
dozen little happenings. And he under- 
stood the extent of his offense. And 
after all, the child was right. She had 
an ideal and tried to keep it. So he 
kicked himself mentally and vowed to 
offend no more. There was the night 
they talked of love—as a woman and a 
man alone will do no matter how pla- 
tonic their friendship. And he spoke 
cynically, also, as a man in his plight 
will do—and freed himself of certain 
sardonic philosophy he had fostered. 

3ut the untutored girl might have 
been Plymouth Rock itself for any pli- 
ancy or yielding. He was very wrong, 
she told him composedly. Love was a 
real force, a real factor, and not to be 
scoffed at. And honor was a real force 
among a great many women. Listen- 
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ing, one could have no doubt that Mary 
Canning was one of these. 

“You sound very experienced,” he 
had smiled, “but you’ve never been in 
love—back there in the forest?” 

She shook her head. “Not in love,” 
she agreed, “but I’ve thought about it, 
of course. A girl does—especially back 
in the forest. And I know it’s real, be- 
cause of what I feel myself,” she added 
simply. 

Copeland looked at her curiously. 

“And I suppose you are child enough 
to cherish an ideal lover?” 

“T have one,” she answered simply. 

“And may I ask what he’s going to 
be like?” 

She smiled. 

“Perhaps I’ll never meet him, you 
know.” 

Then, being young and indefinite as 
to any but physical attributes, she 
added: 

“T think—he will be very dark—a 
decided brunette with—with a small, 
black mustache. At least that’s the way 
I’ve fancied: him oftenest—back there.” 

Copeland, who was very fair and 
clean-shaven, silently pulled into small 
pieces the mimosa leaf he held. 

“Mustaches are coming in again— 
who knows?” . 

If the village butcher or baker or 
candlestick-maker happened to be an 
olive-skinned, black-eyed brute and 
came a-courting, no doubt the child 
would fall for him. He had not asso- 
ciated her with matrimony before— 
but, well, there was no reason why not. 
And being young, inexperienced and 
pretty, some man would surely want 
her. 

“You want to take plenty of time 
and be sure,” he counseled. ‘No one 
of us can be too sure.” 

One thing was certain: Though they 
had been together nearly three weeks, 
their propinquity wasn’t disturbing the 
girl’s mind. It hadn’t even chipped her 
ideal—which was gratifying, though not 
exactly flattering, Copeland reflected. 


ONE cannot say exactly when the 

Adam in Copeland began to trouble 
him—when the unexpected sight of 
Mary Canning coming out of her tent, 
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or the accidental touch of her hand over 
coffee-cup or trophy, gave a sudden 
acceleration to his pulse. But such a 
time came—a time when his eyes were 
loath to leave her diminishing figure, as 
he went out; when he sought to iden- 
tify her first on the homeward trip. 
Perhaps it was inevitable. Four weeks 
of leisurely marching and camping in 
her company had made her a sort of 
necessity to him. 

He realized the situation clearly for 
the first time one night when he had 
let himself go rather sentimentally. He 
had pretended to read her palm and 
had called her “Pansy-face.” In the 
longer-than-necessary moment he had 
kept her hand and looked into her eyes, 
he woke up. 

Fortunately, it meant nothing to 
Mary Canning. She had been as 
gravely self-possessed as ever; she had 
discussed pansies and their colorings as 
impersonally as one might the Pyra- 
mids. She was a flinty little thing, he 
thought—but he thanked Heaven for it, 
though somewhat ruefully. 

For himself—it was only the wench 
Propinquity whisking her skirts around 
his fires. He’d watch for her—and 
himself. 

Not in a thousand years would Mary 
Canning have been the type of girl he 
would have cared for in his old life, he 
reflected. 

But he had scant chance for disci- 
pline in the next few days. He went 
down with fever and lay on his back 
for five days with Mary Canning mov- 
ing about his tent, ordering his boys 
about on a dozen errands, taking his 
temperature, dosing him, ministering to 
him. She was the Eighth Wonder of 
the World at nursing, as a mission-bred 
girl is—gentle, thistle-down of touch, 
noiseless, expert. And her eyes were 
deep purple wells of pitying tenderness. 

It is generally admitted that Pro- 
pinquity can do no more. The relation 
of patient and nurse is the last trick in 
her bag—and the meanest. Small won- 
der that Copeland succumbed. After 
four days of fevered madness, of half- 
defined self-control, he reached up and 
taking her hands, drew her down and 
kissed her. 
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Startled, she crouched against him a 
half-second; then she kissed him back. 


COPELAND had not.expected that. 

He had not gone beyond his own 
impulse. Now her response shocked 
him suddenly to normal. It was the 
sweetest kiss that- had ever been given 
him—like having a sun-warmed, fra- 
grant rose pressed against his face. 
And it was as innocent and impulsive 
as a child’s kiss. 

He lay very still, his eyes closed. 
Would she kiss him again? 

But she did not. Evidently she had 
yielded to impulse also, thinking his kiss 
a vagary of fever. 

Copeland, feigning stupor, thought it 
out with the tag of brain he had left. 
He had yielded like the fevered idiot 
he was, but the child had kissed him 
back’ in cold blood. She loved him— 
was in danger of loving him. That’s 
what this infernal trip was doing to her. 
She had come to him heart-whole, and 
now— He could have groaned aloud. 

For while he wanted to kiss her,— 
and be kissed,—indefinitely it was only 
a passing madness. When he got back 
to civilization and his own world, where 
there were no Mary Cannings, he would 
never think of her, or at least ought 
never to think of her again. 

And ditto Mary Canning. If the 
child left him with a heartache, what 
chance for the smart-mustached candle- 
stick-maker of her native village, to 
whom she rightfully belonged? 

On the evening of the next day, the 
fever left Copeland weak and clear- 
headed. For the first time, the eyes he 
turned on Mary Canning were abso- 
lutely normal. Macbeth was ‘himself 
again, and he rejoiced. How he could 
have been so mad, he could not under- 
stand. He shrank a little under Mary’s 
glance. Would the girl be embar- 
rassed? Would she show confusion? 

He might have spared himself 
anxiety. She was as thoroughbred as 
any woman he knew. Glad—oh, so 
glad—he was better, she told him—so 
glad she could return his kindness so 
slightly; but for any sign of remem- 
brance, for any touch of sentiment, as 
oblivious as a breeze. And Copeland 














was pleased—oh, delighted !—and per- 
haps a little puzzled. Had it really 
happened, or had it been a _ fever 
fancy? . 

And the next day he was relieved of 
further speculation. They ran head-on 
into a party of English travelers hastily 
moving coastwise. There were two 
I’nglishwomen in the party, and before 
one could say “Jack Robinson,’ Mary 
Canning, her little tent and traps had 
been whisked into their possession. 

Copeland saw nothing of her in the 
hours the camps lay together. He had 
to smoke interminable pipes and drink 
champagne and sparklets, and discuss 
routes and lion-killing and camp man- 
agement with the Englishwomen’s hus- 
bands. He hadn’t an idea what Mary 
Canning was doing. And he was con- 
scious all the time that a heavy, leaden 
weight was clinging to the nether end 
of his heart. 

In the end, though, he said good-by, 
of course—for a few minutes. 


"THERE was a tiny, cup-shaped lake 

fringed with thin growth in the 
boundaries of the camp circle. And 
when the glowworm fires came out, he 
walked with Mary Canning on its bank. 
Neither spoke for a little, each being 
busy concocting the few proper sen- 
tences—Mary Canning’s of gratitude, 
Copeland’s of good advice, appreciation 
and general farewell. 

The impulse to speak seized them 
simultaneously. They turned toward 
each other with the word on their lips. 
But they did not utter it. Instead they 
turned and clung like two leaves tossed 
in a wind, and Copeland kissed her 
again—the other kiss had been real; he 
knew it now. 

“Oh, darling,” he said, or at least he 
almost said it, for he had himself in 
hand almost instantly. “You know,” 
he said, looking into her white face, 
“we mustn’t do this. I—I—it isn’t fair 
to you—to either one of us, because it’s 


not love—only its imitation.” He had 
some trouble to go on. “It’s pro- 
pinquity—only that—the being  to- 


gether, and everything. We’ll laugh at 
it later on, wont we? Why, we never 


thought of—of such a possibility—at 
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first. I’m not the kind you could care 
for, really. I’m not decent enough for 
you—and we mustn’t be deceived. I 
know too much of the world, and you 
too little. You see, it wouldn’t last— 
it couldn’t last. You see that?” 

She had drawn away from him and 
covered her face with her hands. She 
lifted her face now and spoke with a 
little sob, though docilely. 

“N—no, I suppose it wouldn’t.” 

“If I—if I took advantage of an im- 
pulse like this, I’d be doing you an 
irreparable injury. We’re not to blame 
—it’s a thing that’s bound to come 
under such circumstances to any two 
people. But we know it isn’t real— 
it’s just the—the result of the situation. 
You must have heard of things like it.” 

She had. Her father, she said, had 
several times married missionary 
couples who were hideously unsuited 
but thrown together in the field work. 
Once, even, a man had insisted on mar- 
rying a black woman. 

“You see,” said Copeland, “we've 
got to be strong and not let a thing like 
this overcome us, because in a day or 
two we'll be laughing at it.” He tried 
to look at her humorously, but the eyes 
she turned to him were wet with tears. 
He did not feel mirthful himself. 
“Not,” he added, “that I wont miss you 
—infernally.” 

There was a silence then. 

“It’s a mercy for us both that the 
end has come. I don’t want to spoil 
your life, dear child—I wont spoil it. 
You’re going back to the States—back 
to all sorts of fun, and the nice little 
man you ought to care for—the one 
you described to me.” 

“Oh, I just said that so you wouldn’t 
think—” Her voice was almost in- 
audible. 

“Ah, well,” he ignored, “it’s the spell 
of Africa—that’s all. And you’re going 
to shake it off soon. It’s best it’s good- 
by—far and away the best.” 

They said good-by then—a wordless 
farewell, with Mary Canning’s small, 
cold hand resting an instant in his. 
She was gone then, with a rustle of the 
foliage, into the camp of the others, 
out of his life. : 

At daybreak he was alone again. 
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LEss than a fortnight later, Cope- 

land was marching coastward him- 
seli—six months earlier than he had 
intended. 

But no matter. He’d had enough of 
Africa, with its tsetse-flies and fevers. 
He felt a queer restlessness: it would 
be better, perhaps, to get back to the 
States and the old runway again. 
America would limber him up—would 
shake off the queer weight he seemed 
to carry on his chest. 

But America didn’t seem to limber. 
At first he tried very hard to get back 
the old feeling. He haunted the old 
places, the old people, but it didn’t 
ease things. Polo, auction-bridge, 
tango left him untouched. The curious 
weight on his chest remained more than 
perceptible ; and at night, when his mind 
led him back to Africa and those two 
moments,—in his tent and by the lake, 
—it was intolerable. 

And after a little, he surrendered. 

He had nothing to go by. She had 
never told him the name of the village. 
He didn’t even know the name of the 
boat she had sailed in. After a few 
futile inquiries, there seemed nothing 
to do but to search personally. So for 
seven months Copeland’s motor scoured 
the highways of Massachusetts. Armed 
with route-maps, he penetrated into 
numberless obscure villages and inter- 
viewed hotel-proprietors and _post- 
masters unavailingly for news of a 
“Miss Mary Canning, late of Africa.” 
But there was no result. 

Not even personals—unmistakable— 
in the New York and Boston papers 
and presently in every paper of any size 
—brought response. 

And Copeland got haggard and mis- 
erable over it. But apparently he 
wasn’t going to find her—immediately, 
at any rate. In October he decided to 
motor up to the White Mountains to 
his sister for a short rest and a long 
think. 

He had a bad blow-out on the way. 
There wasn’t a garage within twenty 
miles, he learned. There was nothing 
to do but wire ahead from the nearest 
settlement and wait. So he left the 
chauffeur in charge and struck out for 
the village. 
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It wasn’t really a village—just a 
cross-roads settlement of three or four 
houses, a general store and a little, low- 
roofed tavern. It wasn’t likely to be 
Mary Canning’s home town. Still, to 
leave no stone unturned, he meant to 
inquire, after dinner. 

He had the dining-room all to him- 
self—the whole town, apparently, for 
he could see its slumbrous, elm-shaped 
outline through the open window—the 
swarm of sparrows on the vines. 

He shifted absently as a waitress 
came in, filled his glass and unfurled 
his napkin. 

“We have roast beef and roast pork 
with dressing,” she said. 

At that, Copeland looked up. Then 
he was on his feet, his chair overturned 
behind him. 

“Little Pal—little. Pansy-face,” he 
cried. He could say no more—only 
stare, the blood mounting to his face. 
It was true. Miss Mary Canning faced 
him, white and shrinking, and thinner 
than he remembered her, her neat black 
sateen dress splashed from the jostled 
pressed-glass carafe that she still 
carried. 

“It’s—you—” she faltered. 

“So this is where you were.” 

It was a short story. The aunt was 
dead, when Mary reached America— 
and there was no money. There was 
nothing to do but take the first thing 
that offered. But she was studying for 
the Civil Service. In the spring she 
might be postmistress here. 

“T’ve hunted for you ever since I 
came back,” he told her. 

“Oh, no—no.” She trembled sud- 
denly. 

“I wanted to tell you something— 
to—to show you the biggest idiot in 
creation. Mary, I was wrong. It did 
last—for me. I love you.” 

He covered her hands, carafe and all, 
with his. 

“Mary—how was it with you?” 

For an instant, she could not speak, 
and then the color suddenly flamed to 
her cheeks. 

“There was never any doubt—for 
me,” she whispered. “I knew then.” 

Only the eternal sparrows under the 
elms broke the silence. 
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| F you put her out of the front 
| door, she would come in at 
the back. If you locked the 
back door, she would scurry down and 
get in at the basement. If you bolted 
the basement, she would smash the 
glass in the windows. If you barred 
the windows, she would climb to the 
roof and shoot down the chimney. 
Zealous, breathless, gashed, dynamic, 
she would get into your house! 

She had gone after success that way. 
Fatherless, motherless, sisterless, broth- 
erless, she had fought her way up. The 
chutes opened for the sliding in of 
the weak, the pretty, the frivolous, had 
taught her that the game of life, as 
played by the girl on her uppers, is 
simply a game of—ever and forever— 
“watching your step.” 

The way she carried her pocketbook, 
or purse or mesh-bag—never swing- 
ing from her arm or dangling from her 
hand, but always the bulk of the body 
gripped—told its own story of her 
gaunt infancy in the North Carolina 
mountains.. She had never lost that 
grandeur of the mountains, Nance 
Royal. There was a purple haze in her 














eyes, a mountain vigor to her walk, and 
no matter how she sparkled, or sped 
or spoke, a certain aloof bigness to her 
personality. 

The day that she signed to play Jean 
Fashion in one of the forthcoming emo- 
tional dramas of the season, 


“The 
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Fashion-plate,” she sent this note down 
to Conrad Bucknam’s office on lower 
Broadway : 


Rad, I’m to star! See you’ve won 
the Brand case the papers are full of. 
Here’s to us, Rad! We're there! 

NANCE. 


Conrad Bucknam’s office down on 
Broadway was quite typical of Buck- 
nam—right up to the mark. When- 
ever he left it, or entered it, his quick, 
keen glance about his office told its own 
story of his boyhood on a New England 
farm. He had come to New York with 
nothing in his pockets and something 
in his head. When he and Nance Royal 
had first met, in a prunes-and-beef-stew 
boarding-house on West Forty-fourth 
Street, they had taken each other’s 
measurements—and held out their 
hands. Swarms had come and gone in 
both careers,—steely people of the busi- 
ness world in his, greedy people of the 
theatrical world in hers,—yet, through 
the swirl and struggle, they had not lost 
sight of each other. He had jumped 
her over spaces of despair; she had 
boosted him out of ruts. 

He answered her note that evening 
by a punch on the bell of her apart- 
ment. 

Jinny, Nance Royal’s ebony-black 
maid from the home atmosphere of the 
Carolinas, opened the door. She smiled 
from tooth to tooth—the good, sunny 
smile of the Southern darky. 
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Nance’s mellow voice, from her pur- 
ple drawing-room: “Hello! I thought 
that was you. Isn’t it all spoofy?” 

“Great!” He was laying his hat and 
cane on the highly polished table in the 
hall. 

“Bring in some wood for the fire, 
Jinny-ginger!” dictated Nance, a superb 
figure at her fireplace, striking a 
shower of red sparks upward with the 
long brass poker. She looked across 
at Bucknam as he came in with mag- 
nificent, boastful-eyes. “Salaam to the 
Star, sir!” she laughed. 

He shook her hands with a splendid 
grip. “Congratulations!” he said. 

Her shoulder was almost as high as 
his, and as strong. ‘No more fear!” 
she announced with an exultant intake 
of her breath. “And money, Rad!” 

“Always fear, Nan, even with the 
money.” 

“Fear—at the top?” 

“Even more than at the bottom.” 

She took her hands away and flung 
them wide. “I don’t believe it. Up is 
one triumphant psalm!” 


INNY came in with an armful of 

wood, put some in the brass box and 
placed a log on the fire. 

“Jinny’s as proud as peaches of me,” 
said Nance, poking the black maid. 
“Look at her grin. Go ‘long, gal! Yo’ 
sho’ am gwine ter lose yo’ wits—star- 
gazin’!”” Nance’s bell-toned laughter 
rang out, and she began to stalk the 
room, striking her hands _ together. 
“Honest to the Lord, Rad, I’m losing 
my wits myself!” she declared. “I’m 
only twenty-four! I look twenty. Just 
think—how many full, live years I have 
before me! Up? Why, I can go out 
of sight!” 

“If out of sight, never out of mind,” 
said Bucknam. “It’s bully, girl!” He 
stood looking at her with strong ,ad- 
miration on his alert face. 

She brought a bowl of asters from 
the window-sill and set them on the 
center-table. “And the best part of it 
is, Rad, that I’ve nobody to thank but 
myself. So many women ‘arrive’ fet- 
tered and gagged—and marred.” 

“Men too,” said Bucknam. 

Nance nodded. 
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W ITH an aster in her hand, Nance 

came over to the fireplace and 
dropped into one of the low purple 
chairs. 

Bucknam took the brass poker and 
stirred the fire until the flames roared. 
Then he stood by the mantel, his arm 
against it. “What you want to do now 
is to get somebody to write a play 
around your individual talents, Nan,” 
he said. “You'll probably make a 
grand-slam hit in ‘The Fashion-plate.’ 
Why not a superhit after Jean Fashion 
is shelved ?” 

Nance put the aster in her gold- 
brown hair. “Why not, indeed?” she 
triumphed. “One hit on the heels of 
another! Broadway spinning like a top, 
to the zip-zap of my top-cord!” 

“I don’t see why: it shouldn’t,” he 
said. “Now, let me see—” He thought 
a moment; then he snapped his fingers. 
“T have it! Van Lovell! The bright- 
est young fellow I know. He wrote 
that play for Lois Trillith. 

What was it called?” 

““T Listen to a Mocking-bird,’” she 
supplied. “Did he write that? -It was 
clever. Trillith couldn’t come up to it. 
She has a pretty face, but no brains.” 

“The combination is rare,” he agreed, 
looking down at her vivid, warm 
beauty. 

“T’d like to meet Lovell,” she told 
him, lifting her eyes. “Does he live 
here in town?” 

“No—in Philadelphia. But he’s here 
a good deal—here, there and every- 
where. He has one bad fault: he’s 
lazy.” 

Nance grimaced. 

“He could be at the tip top,” said 
Bucknam; “but he drifts.” 

“Horrors!” she shuddered. “Don’t 
you hate that?” 

“Trritating,” he admitted; “I always 
want to swat him one. And he goes 
around with a dog at his heels.” 

“Worse and more of it,” she 
shrugged. “I wonder what would have 
become of me if I had gone around with 
a toy spaniel under my arm!” 

“Or of me—if I had stopped to 
muzzle an English bull.” 

“That’s the way we’ve got by, Rad 
She looked up at him with her purple- 


” 











tinted eyes. “By cutting out the toy 
things. It’s on your face.” Her hand 
went out impulsively and caught his 
arm. “And it’s on mine.” 

He put his hand over her firm, white 
fingers. The two of them stayed so for 
a few minutes, reviewing the past in 
the flames of the leaping wood fire. 
Both faces were victorious, both hand- 
some—and both sad. 


HE door-bell broke in on Nance’s re- 

hearsal of Jean’s intense third-act 
scene. Nance was furious at the 
ring. Even a beautiful actress has her 
unbeautiful moments. The mobile face 
of Nance was pale from endeavor, and 
the lovely, shimmering hair was frankly 
mussed up; also, Nance was in the most 
comfortable—and least becoming—of 
her gowns. “Not at home!” she 
shouted at Jinny as the maid went 
through the hall. 

The minute Jinny opened the door, 
a brindle dog came loping in. He was 
an ugly creature with amiable man- 
ners. Obtusely blind to the frost in the 
air, he entered the purple drawing- 
room. . 

“Ugh!” ejaculated Nance. “Go 
home!” She made a violent gesture. 

The brindle dog looked disappointed. 
He stood still, and with faint hope 
wagged his tail, Though he was ugly, 
he had human appeal. 

Nance laughed. She heard a man’s 
voice talking to Jinny. The mood and 
the moment for the molding of Jean 
had been broken by the brindle dog. 
“Jinny!” called Nance. 

Jinny came back from the open door 
with a card. The brindle dog made a 
sportive exit from the drawing-room. 
Nance did not at first place the name 
on the card; then she remembered Lois 
Trillith in “I Listen to a Mocking-bird.” 
“I will see Mr. Lovell, Jinny,” she 
said. 

The brindle dog came back at the 
heels of a young man with a dawdling 
step. “Do you mind the dog?” asked 
Van Lovell. 

“Not at all,” lied Nance—whereupon 
the brindle scraped her already frazzled 
nerves by sitting on the floor and joy- 
ously thumping it with his tail. 
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“He’s not much to look at,” cheer- 
fully confessed Van Lovell. “His name 
is ‘Buttinsky.’ ” 

“Buttinsky seems hilarious,” com- 
mented Nance, sitting down. 

“His disposition is to ‘come up smil- 
ing,” agreed Van Lovell, selecting the 
easiest chair. “I hope I’m not inter- 
rupting you, Miss Royal?” The pleas- 
ant way he put the question and the 
ease of his fresh-colored face told its 
own story of his childhood in a good 
residential section of the City of Broth- 
erly Love. 

Nance felt annoyed: he was good- 
looking, and she was not at her best. 
“Not at all,” she said again, and with 
a sumptuous touch of condescension: 
“Mr. Bucknam spoke to me of your 
work. I believe you’ve had a play 
produced ?” 

“T believe I have,” he admitted, with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

Her annoyance mounted. “Of 
course,” she said haughtily, “I sha’n’t 
need anything for a year or so. My 
management expects ‘The Fashion- 
plate’ to run at least a season in New 
York.” 

“T hope it will,” he answered. 

“Paul Block has written me about a 
biblical drama he has in preparation, 
and Marta Oakes wants to read me a 
smart comedy of New York life,” she 
distinctly informed him. 

“My!” he said. 

“But it’s rather hard to find just the 
right vehicle.” Her tone was frigid. 
“There are so many plays, and so few 
playwrights. I’m really not satisfied 
with Jean Fashion. I can attempt a 
much more daring part. And I want 
something distinctly ‘Royal.’ I’m in- 
dividual to my finger-tips. I think 
that’s why the public likes my work. 
I never imitate.” 

“My!” he said again. 

She went on, strenuously; she was 
very tired, and in a mood in which she 
could not stop talking: 

“Tf you have a play on hand, I’ll look 
at it,’ she conceded, “though I'd 
rather you’d try to fit me out with one. 
If you’re going to’ be in town any 
length of time, you might drop in at 
the theater on some of my rehearsals 
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—study me, you know. ‘I Listen to a 
Mocking-bird’ had some very good 
points—though Lois Trillith, of course, 
was a little bit too old for the part. I’m 
really young, you see, and can honestly 
play a very young woman. That’s what 
I’d like: a frivolous, intricate, brainy, 
audacious part.” 

She finished with an emphatic wave 
of her hand; then she sat regarding 
him, beautiful young face taut and 
purple eyes almost haggard in their 
stress and strain. 


LOVELL stared back curiously. But- 

tinsky began again to thud the floor 
with his tail. “I can write you up,” 
Lovell told Nance Royal gravely. “1 
have the title already: ‘Peacock 
Passes.’ ” 

She looked affronted. 

“A whole play often grows out of 
a title.” He smiled at her. “I can 
make a nice character out of the star— 
vain, you know. Mirrors everywhere, 
and all the shades of blue and purple 
and green in her soul.” He got to his 
feet. “Maybe I’ll get to work on it 
next week.” 

Nance also stood up. She was at 
her best standing—impression of mere 
beauty merged into mountain litheness. 
She coldly bestowed her hand on him. 
“Your title doesn’t appeal to me,” she 
sweepingly . confessed. “It would 
hardly be worth your while to write it 
up—not for me, anyway.” Her slight 
shrug was a gesture of dismissal. 

Lovell whistled to  Buttinsky. 
“Sorry,” he said. He made her an un- 
ruffled bow and with the brindle dog 
trotting at his heels, nonchalantly 
departed. 

“What a fool!” stormed Nance. 
“My Lord, what a fool! Jinny, for 
glory’s sake, bring me in some tea!” 


ANCE ROYAL scored a personal 
hit as Jean, but “The Fashion- 

plate” was shelved after a two-week 
wobbly run. Conrad Bucknam called 
Nance up over the telephone. 

“What are you going to do?’ he 
asked her. 

“Kill myself.” Her voice was dogged 
with despair. 
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“Nonsense! You haven’t boned all 
these years to let your first big venture 
slam you. The play wasn’t big enough 
for you.” 

“Too big, I guess.” 

“That’s rot. What you want to do 
is to strike again while the public iron 
is hot. Did Van Lovell ever write to 
you?” 

“He came.to see me. He was a fool.” 

“Don’t you believe it. He’s as clever 
as they make ’em. I’m coming over, 
Nan. [ll be there in about ten min- 
utes.” 

She jammed the receiver onto the 
hook and threw a heavy braid of her 
hair over her shoulder. She was in 
negligée; with her tawny coloring, 
deep, half-covered bosom and _ long, 
partially concealed limbs, she gave the 
impression of a lioness at bay. She 
went into her bedroom, flung off the 
filmy confection of brown, gold-shot 
chiffon and dressed without looking 
into her mirror. 

Bucknam came full of zeal. “If you 
lose your nerve,” he rapped out, “you're 
gone. I know the feeling. It’s fatal.” 

She stared out of the window, over 
the tops of the houses. “I wish I had 
a hut on the mountain !’”’"—passionately. 
“T wish I were a wild woman. Broad- 
way! Ugh!” 

He turned her about and took her 
hands in his close grip. “Girl, you 
mustn’t! See here, Nan!” He pulled 
her hands to him. “Marry me.” 

She groaned. “I knew that was com- 
ing!” Then, with swift, affectionate 
apology: “Not now, Rad. I haven't 
time to think about it, now. I thought 
I'd have breathing-space after the play 
was established—but here I am again, 
uncertain, at sea, scared.” She was 
white, furious. “It’s the devil’s’ own 
game!” 

“Marry me—and give it up,” he sug- 
gested. 

“What?” Her glance swept him. 
“I’ve started in to win. I’m going to § 
beat them to it—Lois Trillith and the = 
whole gang!” She paced her purple | 
drawing-room, flaring back to flame. | 
“The play failed, but I didn't. 
I’ve never failed! I’m not gone—yet. | 
Eee . 
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Conrad Bucknam stood by the fireplace. 
act to them. . 


NANCE stopped abruptly, studied a 
moment, then looked with a frown 
at Bucknam. “Where’s that fool and 
his dog?” she demanded. 
“Van Lovell?” asked Bucknam. 
She nodded. ‘Get me in touch with 
him, Rad. He had an idea. Telephone 


Nance was ensconced in one of the purple chairs. Lovell read his first 
. . Bucknam was as stirred as Nance. 


“It’s a gold-mine,”’ he declared. 


him. Wire him. Tell him to come, I’m 
not gone—yet !” 

“That’s the ticket!” enthused Buck- 
nam. “Royal is herself again. We'll 
pound a play out of Lovell. And, by 
George, I'll back it up!” 

She was touched. She looked grate- 
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fully at him. “Dear old friend!” she 


glowed. ‘Always right there with the 
goods.” 

He laughed. “And we'll get married’ 
when we have time,” he warned her. 
“We'll make a red-hot combination. 
Now I'll get hold of Lovell. 
have him here within a couple of 
hours.” 

“Go forth!” she laughed back. 
“Summon the fool!” 

They came, Bucknam and 
Lovell, sooner than Nance 
had expected them. Lovell 
was a bit depressed because 
Bucknam had made him leave 
his dog at home; otherwise 
he was the same easy-going, 
pleasant-mannered young 
man. 

“T have the play,” he told 
Nance. “I didn’t go back to 
Philadelphia. Buttinsky and 
I have been lounging around 
Riverside, looking at. the 
boats and riding. . You'll 
like ‘Peacock Passes.’ ” He 
took a batch of ‘loose 
manuscript from a~*black 
portfolio and, as ~beforé, 
selected the easiest chair in 
the room. 

Bucknam stood by 
the fireplace. Nance { 
was ensconced in 
one of the purple 
chairs opposite Lov- 
ell. Lovell began to 
read his first act to 
them. He had the 
knack of reading 
aloud: an unobtrusive 
voice, impersonal into- 
nations, plenty of self- 
control for pauses, and 
a flowing sense of 
humor. Before the 
first act was finished, ’ 
they hoped that they had Nance’s play; 
by the end of the third act, they knew 
it. Nance was hushed by having her- 
self so poignantly ‘hurled at herself— 
every trick and turn of her personality 
had been gently captured, delicately 
_ ridiculed, deliciously . condoned—and 
shaped into a golden opportunity. 
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“T always want to swat him one. And he 
goes around with a dog at his heels.” 











Bucknam was as stirred as Nance. 
“It’s a gold-mine!” he declared. “We 
wont let a fool manager get his hands 
on it. We'll go it alone. By jinks, I’m 
willing to borrow to stake it!” 

Lovell thrust the sheets 

of manuscript back into 

4 his portfolio. ‘Maybe 

/ Till put it into shape 
* next week,” he said. 

“No! no!” Nance was 
- imperative. “This week! 
# To-day!” 

Lovell smiled at 
“Plenty of time. 
hurry?” 

“Lovell,” said Bucknam 
grimly, “go home and gab 
with Buttinsky.” He took 
the portfolio out of the play- 
wright’s hands. “Give me 
that stuff. I'll have it typed 
by four to-day, Nan, sharp!” 
He put the portfolio under 
his arm. “This is going to 
be a go—a big go—and a 
quick go.” 

“Shucks,” said Lovell, 
picking up his hat—and 
absent-mindedly whistling for 
his dog. 


her. 
Why 


N connection with some 
signatures for the 
closing-up of a small 
estate, it was neces- 
sary for Conrad 
Bucknam to go over 
to Dyker Heights, that 
snug, sunny little sub- 
urb of Brooklyn. 
His business lay 
with the Deer family— 
Mrs. Deer and her son 
and daughter. The 
finding of a mutual 
friend with Dick Deer, 
the son, switched the 
channel of business into social courses. 
3ucknam. was asked to stay to dinner. 
Emmy Deer, the daughter, dimpling, 
unsophisticated, very pretty, had baked 
the chocolate cake they ate with the 
dessert. After dinner Emmy and Dick 
sang duets, Mrs. Deer at the piano. 
They persuaded Bucknam to render a 


























baritone solo. He gave them, out of 
a neat music-book, “O Fair Dove! O 
Fond Dove!” At the end of the even- 
ing Mrs. Deer asked Bucknam to call 
again—and Emmy’s long lashes swept 
her pink cheeks. 

On the trolley, then on the “L,” then 
on the subway express to Manhattan, 
Bucknam thought of pretty suburban 
homes and children. Leaving the train 
at Times Square, he shoved the thought 
away. Magnificent Nance Royal could 
never dwindle to an Emmy Deer. 


AN LOVELL fell into the habit of 

dropping in with Buttinsky at 
Nance Royal’s apartment. At first 
Nance told him frankly’ that she had 
not time to have anybody around. She 
was chin-deep in “Peacock Passes.” 
Lovell continued coming—very quietly, 
very good-humoredly. He would build 
up her fire and talk to his dog, or to 
Jinny; or he would tranquilly strum 
Nance’s piano. Nance had always re- 
served music for her mountain-storm 
moods; it was a new thing to think and 
study to placid little brooks of rhythm. 

“T think Buttinsky and I will mean- 
der along,” Lovell told Nance one even- 
ing. “Good-by.” 

Nance looked up. 
are you going?” 

He made a lightly vague gesture. 
“Oh, anywhere.” 

“Out of town?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Why?” Nance knew “why,” but 
she wanted to hear how the fool would 
phrase it. 

“I’m getting in Bucknam’s way,” 
Lovell said soberly. “‘F. F.’—false 
friend—sounds good in a play, but it’s 
rotten in life. Good-by. Maybe I'll be 
on hand for ‘Peacock’s’ first night.” 

“You’re a sure silly,” Nance an- 
swered. “Good-by, Buttinsky.” 


“What! Where 


W ITH Jinny to build up the fires and 

preserve strenuous quiet, and with 
Conrad Bucknam again buried in his 
own work, Nance Royal climbed up to 
her second hit at secure stardom. And 
because everybody gets success if he 
hits hard enough and hangs on long 
enough, Nance made good with a cap- 
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ital G.. “Peacock Passes” settled down 
to a brilliant run. 

Nobody knew where the author was. 
His royalties were fast piling up. 
Finally Nance asked Bucknam to try 
to find Lovell. 

“Surely,” she said, “he must care for 
money.” 

“Not a rap,” said Bucknam. “Cheese 
and crackers and a tankard of ale for 
Lovell.” 

“Is he happy?” she questioned. 

“Are any of us happy?” 

Nance shrugged. ‘Somebody, some- 
where, some place,” she averred. “You 
and I will be happy when we have more 
time. I’m always so rushed. I thought 
I’d catch up to myself with success ; but 
here I am, as turbulent as ever! I won- 
der what we get out of it.” 

“When you've been nowhere, it’s fine 
tc get somewhere,” defended Bucknam. 
“The thing is,” he said firmly, “that 
we've both reached the point where we 
want the personal life we cut out in 
crder to get the public life. We want 
to be man and woman, Nan. We want 
to get married and have kids. Marry 
me at the end of your season.” 

She gave him a slow, long look. 

“You’re the best woman I’ve ever 
met,” he said tenderly. “Strong and 
beautiful—true blue. I’ve always wanted 
you, Nance. We were made for each 
other.” 

Her tired purple eyes deepened. “I 
wonder,” she meditated. 

“Weren’t we?” he shot at her. 

“Maybe,” she smiled. 

“Of course we were!” he cried hotly. 
He suddenly gripped her shoulders. 
“Look here, Nan; what are you think- 
ing about?” 

“Nothing,” she evaded. She stood 
up impatiently. “Give me a little more 
time, Rad.” 

“To the end of the season,” he cor- 
nered her. “No longer.” He left her 
with a quick, authoritative step. 


ONE night Van Lovell and Buttin- 

sky showed up again. They came 

to the theater and roamed around be- 
hind the scenes. 

“Of all the people!” cried Nance, 

sweeping in from her dressing-room. 
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At supper she said : “ Rad, I’ve been thinking. . . . People going at full blast—like you and I—don’t marry.” 
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“Hello,” answered Lovell. 

She gave him her hand. ~ “Where 
have you been?” she demanded. “What 
have you been doing? Writing?” 

“No—just loafing.” His eyes were 
taking their fill of her. 

“Foolish!” she berated. “There’s a 
lot of money here that belongs to you.” 

“Money keeps.” 

“Are you going to stay in town?” 

“Maybe.” He whistled for his dog. 

“Here’s Conrad coming,” she said. 
“We're going to supper. Join us.” 

“Sorry,” smiled Lovell. “F. F!” He 
shook hands with Bucknam — and 
moved away. 

“Come to see me to-morrow,” Nance 
called after him. “I'll be home at five.” 

“Thanks.” He looked back with 
dizzy, involuntary hope. 


ANCE went with Bucknam through 

the front of the house and out to 
Broadway. They went quickly to Buck- 
nam’s car. She was silent during the 
short drive. At supper she said: 

“Rad, I’ve been thinking, in and out 
of all I have to do—thinking.” She 
broke off, looked down at her shapely 
ringed hands. “Rad—dear, dearest 
friend,’—the cadence of her low tone 
was tinged with exquisite melancholy,— 
“this is the end. Not of friendship, 
Rad—never of friendship. Rad, to take 
time to think means to come to conclu- 
sions.” Her eyes lifted; they were 
swimming in rare tears. She put out 
her hand, over the intimate, flower- 
decked table, and touched his. “I’m 
talking of marriage—the ultimate, sur- 
prising end.” 

Her hand left his, and pulled a bright 
red rose from a vase on the table; the 
tapering, jeweled fingers shredded the 
flower to the heart. “People going at 
full blast—’” Her eyes were on the 
flower-stem. “Volcanic men and 
women—those souls that must drive on, 
up, over everything; urgent people that 
are never satisfied; characters that can- 
not rest for fear of failure—you and I, 
Rad, are like that—full blast!” 

She twirled the flower-stem, lifted 
her eyes and laughed. “Have you ever 
noticed that rapid-fire men often marry 





FULL BLAST 
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doll-baby women?” she asked, with 
swift irrelevancy. “And that the hubby 
of a woman celebrity is apt to be a little 
tin soldier? I wonder if your type of 
man doesn’t need a doll, and my type of 
woman— 

“Don’t laugh at me, Rad. I’m in 
earnest. If I could give up my work,— 
become a doll,—I might be the woman 
for you. But I can’t. The doll’s eyes 
open and shut just when you want them 


to. She is always ready to cuddle in 
your arms. She has the smile that wont 
come off. When you come home 


dog-tired, seeing stars, just cussedly 
cross and nasty, the doll’s smile rests 
you. She couldn’t throw anything at 
your head, if she would. You can for- 
get all about your work, watching her, 
and wondering at her. She hasn’t any 
fight in her eyes—and it’s a relief to 
you, shot by the fighting, that she 
hasn’t. 

“And isn’t it so with the tin soldier— 
for the famous, strenuous, tired 
woman? Tranquil, immovable, even- 
tempered tin soldier!’ When she comes 
in blinded by the high light, there he is 
keeping silly guard in the twilight. 
Foolish tin soldier! Yet—” Her beau- 
tiful laughter suggested sobs. She was 
shaken, maternal, glorious. 


UCKNAM was staring at her. His 

attractive, controlled face suggested 
consternation, and a shade of humor. 
“That’s a bunch of tommyrot!” he de- 
clared vehemently. “A man _ and 
woman should stand shoulder-to-shoul- 
der—equals, straight through.” 

“Of course, equals,” she admitted. 
“The doll often smiles, when you can’t.” 

He shoved her words away. “Bosh!” 
He looked at her with combative eyes. 
“And your tin soldier?” He was 
openly contemptuous. “How is he up 
to you?” 

Her vivid face broke into soft light. 
“He is beyond me in every way. He is 
so much simpler than I. He is satisfied 
with bread and cheese and a tankard 


of ale—” She snapped off, coloring 
gorgeously. 

“My God!” said Bucknam. ‘Not 
Lovell!” 
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by Victor 
Georg Ferguson 


F the younger American actresses, 

Elsie Ferguson is advancing most 

rapidly. She has broken many of 
the old rules of acting and put real individ- 
uality into her work. Critical praise and 
success with the public have been the reward. 
On the opposite page she tells her story. 
It is seasoned with sound advice and whole- 
some comment. 
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GIRL with stage ambitions 
A should hitch her wagon to 

a star. There is no reason 
why a girl should serve a long appren- 
ticeship in stock, or go through the 
mazes of dramatic-school teachings— 
at least, to my mind, there is no such 
reason, 

Training in a stock company is ex- 
cellent, perhaps, but it has its many dis- 
advantages. For one thing, it is likely 
to put one in a rut and take away one’s 
individuality. The young actress is 
taught to act, not herself, but a dozen 
or more dissimilar roles. Exigencies 
of stock casting require that a girl often 
take parts that are in no wise suited 
to her. In consequence, she is too 
likely to follow old standards and types 
so closely that she is no longer a per- 
sonality, but merely an actress. 

Now, while I am continually acting 
while I am on the stage,—that is, | 
never can get myself so far into a part 
that I forget everything else,—there is 
such a thing as acting acting. I con- 
sider it just as great a fault to overreach 
the mark as to underreach it. 




















My opinion of dramatic schools 
might be unjust to the few. 
Individualism suffers amidst too 


much chorus work, which gives stage 
presence, or at least erases a certain 
amount of fear, but is too likely, on the 
other hand, to give assurance. Assur- 
ance on the stage is what we call bold- 
ness and brassiness in private life, and 
it is quite as unlikable in one as in the 
other. It is even possible for it to repel 
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Ferguson 


and disgust an audience as it does an 
individual. ;, 

Besides these disadvantages, the 
chorus digs the mental rut of “What is 
the use?” The girl is merely one of 
many ; on one side she sees the failures 
—those who have begun with the same 
ambitions and illusions as_ herself 
(many of them ever ready to tell her 
that there is no use) ; on the other side 
she sees, in the astonishing and discour- 
aging aggregate, the many who hold the 
same ambitions and illusions as herself, 
perhaps to her mind just as well quali- 
fied, and probably more adventurous. 

I believe the best training a girl can 
get is in the small parts in regular dra- 
matic companies. There a girl is alone 
in her endeavor; she is supervised, as 
an individual and not as a mob, by a 
competent director ; she has opportunity 
to develop her part and herself. To get 
such a part requires all of a girl’s inge- 
nuity, but with it, with talent, perseve- 
rance and a serious-minded ambition, 
her chances for success are multiple. 


S° many girls little realize, when they 
find that germ of stage ambition 
lurking within them, that dramatic in- 
stinct and charm—which does not mean 
even good looks—are requisites. Dra- 
matic instinct means ability to sense the 
dramatic in everything. It is the same 
quality that carries success in all of the 
arts. Roughly, it is the ability to feel 
out the crux of things, to visualize the 
motive emotions of others, and instinc- 
tively to grasp the crises in conflict. 
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Every situation in life has its climax. 
Dramatic instinct senses these unerr- 
ingly; it pictures them and feels them 
so strongly that it can reproduce them. 
Persons whose thought—and speech— 
runs to trivialities have not the dra- 
matic instinct. Likewise they 
have no_ imagination, 
which, in itself, is a sub- 
ordinate quality. 

Charm is another 
name for magnet- 
ism. It is that 
which makes 
you look thrice 
at anyone — in 
spite of your- 
self. Beauty 
without charm 
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is a lifeless thing; charm without dra- 
matic instinct is a pathetic thing. 

Yet if I were asked to tell why I have 
succeeded on the stage,—or why I have 
attained such 
small suc- 


The chorus digs the mental rut of “What is 


the use ?” 


The girl is merely one of many. 
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Elsie Ferguson at home in New York. 
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cess as I have——I should 
probably answer, in a very 
matter-of-fact way (in spite 
of all I have said before), that 
it is because I have never felt 
the glamour. I have a great 
ambition and, I believe, a 
great and ever-present amount 
of common sense. 

It was enthusiasm for the 
work itself that carried me 
along. I never tasted real suc- 
cess until last year. (Of 
course, I had had a certain 
amount of personal success 
before, but only the kind that 
impresses the younger genera- 
tion.) For the last year, how- 
ever, I have had the play 
“Outcast,” and no matter what 
the counter argument, a great 
deal depends upon the vehicle 
to fix a player permanently in 
the public mind. 

Through the play, and 
through the play alone, we 
reach the Tired Business 
Man. One’s personal achieve- 
ments do not make an impres- 
sion on him, for he has no 
great imagination. If a play 
is a bit depressing, it makes 
him feel sad. That is as far 
as he goes—he is feeling sad; 
it is the play that has done it; 
therefore he does not like the 
play; therefore he does not 
like the people who played the 
play. He doesn’t stop to think 
that everything will turn out 
all right, or that he is witness- 
ing mummery, not as a fact, 
but as an art. 

Yet that is the class upon 
which an actress, to be a per- 
manent artistic and financial 
success, must impress her per- 
sonality. And not for that 
reason alone, but because the 
return is so much greater in 
every way, I want a light 
comedy. One’s ability is sup- 
posed to be tested by emo- 
tional roles; but all big plays 
are sad plays, and the great 
public does not want that sort. 
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Assurance on the stage is what we call bold- 
ness and brassiness in private life, and it is 
quite as unlikable.in one as it is in the other. 

















[* may be that I take life too seriously. 

I was, as a child, terribly shy and 
timid, particularly about talking. This 
was principally for the reason that I 
did not care to talk trivialities. And 
when I did think of something I con- 
sidered worth saying, I felt that I would 
be misunderstood—so I said nothing. 
Therefore I got the reputation of being 
a dull child. 

To this day it is fair hard work for 
me to enjoy myself in public, although 
I have trained myself to be more affable 
and unconstrained. Only during the 
last few years have I learned to “keep 
the ball a-rolling” in conversation. 

It was this sort of child that became 
a chorus girl. I was fourteen, and I 
had not the slightest idea—although I 
admit to a desire—of going on the stage. 
My mother had planned for me to go 
to college, and then to marry, I sup- 
pose. 

So I accepted matters until one day 
a girl friend asked me to go to a the- 
atrical manager’s office with her. She 
was to apply for a place in the chorus 
of a new musical production. Rather 
as a lark, I went with her. We plodded 
up dusty stairs into a most unpictur- 
esque office. After the manager had 
finished talking to my girl friend, he 
turned to me. (I was in short dresses, 
with my hair flying down my back.) 

“Do you want to go on the stage 
too?” he asked, jokingly. 

I don’t know why I said it. The 
idea! I had no thought of such a thing. 
Mother, I was positive, would never 
allow it. But out chirped a “Yes.” 

“All right,” said the manager. 

I received the rehearsal notice in a 
few days. For two weeks I rehearsed, 
keeping it secret from my mother all 
that time. A day or so before the play 
opened, I mustered up all my courage, 
and told her. 

Up went her hands; her brow was 
like a new-ploughed field. My forecast 
had been “Cloudy;” now it was 
“Stormy.” 

“Never,” said Mother, quite dramat- 
ically. “Send word immediately that I 
forbid your appearing.” 

“Then I’ll run away from home and 
go,” I announced. 


AFTER A YEAR OF REAL SUCCESS 
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We “dug ourselves in,” as it were. 
Then an unexpected ally appeared in 
the manager. He pleaded, and his prin- 
cipals assured. They promised her that 
I would be well taken care of. And I 


became a chorus girl—en tour. “The 
Belle of New York,” for that was the 
name of my first play, began its round 
of the one-night stands. 

I was not a good chorus girl. I had 
no abandon and no sense of enjoyment. 
I took myself and life too seriously. I 
saw I was not to be a success in musical 
comedy. I had a mite of singing voice, 
and I did not know how to use what 
speaking voice I had. Yet I got a 
speaking line. 

Just what it was I have forgotten, 
but it was a great moment of my life. 
I thought I was shouting it, shrilling 
it to the housetops; but I must have 
been so confidential about it that not 
even those on the stage could hear. 

“Come, come,” said the stage man- 
ager. “Speak up a little, little girl. 
You’re among friends.” 

Realizing my inadequacies, I went, 
the next season, to a manager who knew 
a man who knew a man in Charles 
Frohman’s office, and out of the com- 
bination I got a small part with “The 
Two Schools.” I played three parts 
that season—and the next season I got 
the worst set-back of my career. I was 
put back into the chorus, as a show-girl 
in “The Girl from Kay’s.” 

I stayed with it for two months; then 
I went back home. And the next sea- 
son I went back with Louis Mann. 

When I began getting dramatic parts, 
I used my ability to listen to the utmost. 
Each season I learned every part in the 
play. Instead of staying in my dress- 
ing-room, reading a novel or gossiping, 
I stayed in the wings, watching and 
listening. Unconsciously I learned 
tricks of speech and gesture. 

I have the mental attitude of a psy- 
chologist. I like to probe into people’s 
minds through their speeches, facial 
expressions and gestures. These ob- 
servations eventually become fixed in 
my mind, to be called forth whenever 
they are needed. To observe and con- 
template is a part of me. 

If it isn’t a part of you, learn it. 





The Diana of the Stage 





THE EXTRAORDINARY CAREER OF ANNE BRACE- 


GIRDLE, 


THE COACHMAN’S DAUGHTER WHO 


CAME TO BE LONDON’S FAVORITE ACTRESS 
AND THE ADORED OF THE GREAT CONGREVE 


With pictures, based on authentic 


originals, by 








HEY called her “The Diana of 
T the Stage” in a day when she 

had no competition for that 
icy title. Most of her fellow actresses 
were content with the role of Venus or 
of some goddess less aloofly frigid than 
Diana. 

Her name was Anne Bracegirdle. 
Her friends—and they numbered every 
playgoer in London—nicknamed her 
“Bracey.” The poets, despairing of 




















any high-sounding word to rhyme with 
“Bracegirdle,” 
cella.” 


rebaptized her “Bra- 
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William Oberhardt 


Her father was a Northamptonshire 
coachman who went to London on the 
box of his master’s traveling carriage 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. And somewhere in the mews, 
in 1663, was born his daughter—a girl 
destined to be adored by nobles who 
would not bother to nod when her more 
or less worthy father touched his livery 
hat to them. 

Anne’s father passes out of this story 
as he passed out of life, when the girl 
was a mere baby. The orphan waif fell 
into the hands of a strolling actor ahd 




















his wife, who brought her up as their 
own child. 

The actor was Tom Betterton. 
brought him luck. Almost at once, his 
stage fortunes began to soar. Ina very 
few years he was near the top of his 


Anne 


profession, earning— and sometimes 
getting—the astounding salary of five 
pounds (twenty-five dollars) a week. 
This was princely wage for a player 
in those days. Only a few stars re- 
ceived more. 

Betterton grew to fame and to great- 
ness. He was the best Hamlet, per- 
haps, between Burbage and _ Booth. 
And as he rose, he took little Anne 


3racegirdle upward with him. 
He coached her, day and night, 
month and year, until she was 
ready to burst the chrysalis 


pilship and win 
the world by 
her genius. 


Anne Bracegirdle’s father wasa me 
orthamptonshire coachman who abe 


went to London on the box of his ot sate Pe 


master’s traveling carriage about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 


THE DIANA OF THE STAGE 
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Meantime, motherly old Mrs. Better- 
ton kept the girl unspotted from the 
theatrical world and taught her a love 
for decency and clean living. These 
lessons were not thrown away. They 
proved as valuable in their own fashion 
as did Tom Betterton’s. For Anne 
Bracegirdle was England’s first virtu- 
ous, or even semi-virtuous, actress. 

Remember that actors had ceased to 
be, legally, “vagrants,” only a few dec- 
ades earlier; and that the women of 
the stage wefe still a recent innovation. 
(Boys had until lately played all femi- 
nine roles.) The women 

; were recruited 
ee “eo 
igs from life’s 
rah lowest 

walks 
an d 
were 
















Anne was supping with a Mr. and Mrs. Page in Drury Lane. . . . Mr. Page was escorting her to her carriage, 
and clinging round the neck of Mr. Page. Hill drew his sword 
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when she was suddenly seized by two soldiers who tried to force her into a coach. She resisted, screaming loudly, 
and rushed at Page, who parried the sword-thrusts with his cane. 
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treated with absolutely no_ respect. 
Thus, thanks to Mrs. Betterton, Anne 
was a stage freak—a good woman and 
an actress at the same time—at least, 
when she first went on the stage. 

The Bettertons, in their way, were as 
remarkable as was their child prodigy. 
In an atmosphere of rank vice and open 
infidelity, this odd couple’s love for 
each other was a byword. So also was 
their perfect home life. Mother Bet- 
terton, on the stage, was a tragedy 
queen of the old school—one of the 
type that looked like a portable lunch 
wagon and sounded like an artillery 
duel fought in a thunderstorm.. When 
her husband died, she went insane 
through grief. 


T was at the Baker Theater in Dorset 
Place that Anne made her début, 
playing the Page in Otway’s tragedy of 
“The Orphan.” She made an instant 


success, acting with a lightness and 
charm and pert vivacity that won the 
house—and that won for the débutante 
a scolding, afterward, from Betterton, 


for daring to evoke laughs in scenes 
where tragedy was supposed to pre- 
dominate, and for distracting attention 
from the ranting star. 

Yet even as Trentini, in a minor role 
more than two hundred years later, used 
to carry the dramatic card-scene in 
“Carmen” away from the prima donna 
by a series of kittenish byplay stunts, 
so Anne, as the Page, continued to run 
away with Tom Betterton’s. gloomiest 
scenes. And, again like Trentini, she 
was the type of girl to escape with an 
affectionate reprimand where any other 
actress would have been discharged. 

Mrs. Barry, another tragedy queen, 
now took Anne under her wing. Be- 
tween her and Betterton, the young ac- 
tress was rushed into fame. London, all 
at once, awoke to find itself adoring her. 

From some long bygone (and proba- 
bly left-handed) ancestor—assuredly 
not the lamented Northamptonshire 
. coachman—Anne had inherited a cer- 
tain daintiness and innate refinement. 
These qualities she put into her stage 
work. And like a white star, her act- 
ing stood out from the loud-voiced 
blowsinéss of her fellow stage-women. 
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Folk looked on her possession of ‘such 
aristocratic gifts as little short of mirac- 
ulous. Writes one chronicler: 


All fashionable London began to praise 
the genteel, if cold, elegance of her 
comedy, the delicate fragrance and pu- 
rity she imparted to sentimental char- 
acters. 

She was, too, mistress of the art of 
good dressing and of the use of the fan 
(in those days an indispensable and too- 
much-used “property” in the hands of 
leading ladies). Not handsome, her 
beauty came more from her expression 
and a hundred indefinable traits than 
from any regularity of feature. Her 
hair was of a rich dark brown, her eyes 
black and sparkling, her complexion of 
the red rose, her teeth white and true 
in an age when the dentist was un- 
known. 

Above all, she appreciated at its full 
the market value of a reputation. for 
purity, and put into practical use Ma- 
dame de Maintenon’s maxim, “There is 
— so adroit as irreproachable con- 
uct.” 


Anne’s portraits suggest Ethel Barry- 
more, not only in feature and pose, but 
also in the hint of elusive charm. 

In Betterton’s company at this time 
was a youth destined to renown—a 
youth who, by the way, was Anne’s first 
recorded adorer, and who to the day 
of his death remained her admiring 
chum. He was Colley Cibber, actor, 
critic, play-tinker and wit. He laid his 
youthful heart and his income of noth- 
ing a year at her little feet. She 
laughed at his love; but she laughed at 
it so kindly that the would-be lover be- 
came a staunch friend. 

Cibber, in his novitiate, was booked 
to play Ratcliff to Betterton’s Richard 
III, It was his first appearance, and he 
was horribly nervous. When, as: Rat- 
cliff, he came on the stage to awaken 
King Richard from the ghost-dream of 
remorse that preceded the battle of 
Posworth Heath, Betterton’s howl of 
“Who’s there?” was so terrifying that 
poor little Cibber quite lost his head. 
He should have replied: 


My lord, ‘tis I. The early village cock 
hath twice done salutation to the morn. 


Instead, he stood open-mouthed, 
knees a-shake. 


“Who’s there?” thundered Betterton 
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once more, And Cibber faltered, sput- 
teringly : 

“My—lord—'tis —I— the — early — 
village—cock— | My—lord—’tis—I— 
the—early—village—cock—”’ 

“Then, mon, why dinna ye crow?” 
drawled a Scotch voice from the audi- 
ence; and Cibber stumbled from the 
stage to an accompaniment of more 
laughter than one comedian in fifty 
could hope for. 

The minute the performance was 
over, Betterton stamped into the wings 
and pointing a wrathful finger at Cib- 
ber, roared: 

“Who is that young fool? 
what’s his salary ?” 

“He is a beginner,” explained Anne 
Bracegirdle, soothingly, ‘‘and he has no 
salary, yet.” 

“Then,” bellowed the star, whirling 
again on Cibber, “I herewith put you 
on a salary of ten shillings—and I fine 
you five of it!” 

But Cibber was to be far more of a 
celebrity in after years than was Bet- 
terton—and largely through “Richard 
ht gs 


And 


HAKESPEARE, from the second 

quarter of the seventeenth century 
until nearly the end of the eighteenth, 
was regarded as a second-rater. Con- 
greve, Beaumont, Fletcher and a dozen 
others whose work is to-day half for- 
gotten were considered immeasurably 
his superiors in play-writing. ‘Richard 
III” was almost the only play of Shake- 
speare’s that continued to have any spe- 
cial vogue. And even that was losing 
favor when Colley Cibber undertook to 
rewrite it. 

The “Richard III” acted thereafter 
—and still acted to-day— was not 
' straight Shakespeare, but Shakespeare 
as doctored by Cibber. Many a line 
and more than one scene did he write 
into the old tragedy. For example, the 
violent quarrel between Richard and 
Anne, after their marriage, wherein 
Anne longs for death and Richard hints 
that her longing may soon be gratified— 
that scene is Cibber’s. 

In the play, as Shakespeare wrote it, 
Anne does not appear after the wooing 
until her ghost joins the family party 
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of wraiths whose visit makes miserable 
the King’s last night on earth. Again, 
everyone recalls the great line: 


Conscience, avaunt! Richard’s himself 
again! 


You will search long through your 
copy of Shakespeare before you come 
across that line. It is Cibber’s, as is 
many another. 

Cibber grew to be the William Win- 
ter of his day. His criticisms were 
dreaded, yet craved. He was crotchety, 
savage, biting—but a great critic. 

Here is the tribute that he pays in 
his “Apologia,” to Anne Bracegirdle: 


Never any woman was in such gen- 
eral favor of her spectators, which, to 
the last scene of her dramatic life, she 
maintained by not. being unguarded in 
her private character. This discretion 
contributed not a little to make her the 
cara—the idol of the state—for it will 
be no extravagant thing to say that 
scarce an audience saw her that were 
less than half of them lovers, without a 
suspected favorite among them. And 
though she might be said to have been 
the universal passion, and under the 
highest temptation, her constancy in re- 
sisting them served only to increase the 
number of her admirers. 


If Anne turned her back on all pro- 
posals and propositions, it was not for 
the lack of receiving them. Half of 
London was sighing for her favor. 
Lord Burlington, for instance, escaped 
the vigilance of an ultra-jealous ‘wife 
long enough to write Anne a burning 
note, and to send it to her along with 
a set of rare china. (Yes, they gave 
such things to their sweethearts in those 
days. Tiffany was not yet born.) 

Anne glared at the gift, read the love- 
letter, and then said to the messenger : 

“This note says you are to carry the 
china to my Lady Burlington, with her 
husband’s fond love. Take the note 
with it.” 

The messenger obeyed. There were 
terrible times in Burlington House that 
day. And Anne was henceforth re- 
lieved of at least one unwelcome suitor. 

Lord Lovelace, premier gallant of his 
day,—a man whose name, like Don 
Juan’s, has become a synonym for 
“lady killer,’—sought to carry Anne’s 
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heart by storm. He sent her an ardent 
love-poem. She, affecting that she had 
never learned to read (many actresses 
of her time had not, and were taught 
their lines by word of mouth), dictated 
and sent back this message: 


Mistress Anne Bracegirdle thanks 
Lord Lovelace for his monstrous polite 
inquiry as to her health. She is re- 
joiced to say she is indifferent well, and 
is humbly grateful to his lordship for 
deigning -to ask. 


Which left Lovelace sore puzzled as 
to her meaning, as well as disgusted 
with her ignorance. 

Yet, in her case, virtue for once had 
a rich reward, a reward other than 
itself—in fact, a cash premium. Here 
is the incident, as told by one of her 
biographers: 

It happened one day as the Dukes of 
Devonshire and Dorset, Lord Halifax 
and other nobles were all extolling Mis- 
tress Bracegirdle’s excellences, over a 
bottle of Madeira. : 

“Come!” says Lord Halifax. “You 
all commend her virtue, but why do we 
not make so rare a possession truly val- 
uable, and present this incomparable 
woman with something worthy of her 
acceptance ?” : 

His Lordship, on the word, deposited 
two hundred golden guineas upon the 
table before him. His example followed 
by the rest, the sum quickly reached 
eight hundred guineas—sent to her with 
the compliments of the contributors and 
encomiums .on her virtue. 


She was of kindly heart, and she did 
not forget her own low origin, often 
going plainly dressed, a basket under 
her arm, into Clare Market, and there 
giving money to the unemployed bas- 
ket-women. Probably her greatest 
safeguard lay in her mastery of her 
surroundings. Her charities were 
many and were almost always done by 
stealth. 

Macaulay, who made a deep study of 
Anne Bracegirdle, pooh-poohs the idea 
of her goodness. To him it seemed 
but a mask and an advertisement. In 
one of his essays he says: 


Those who are acquainted with the 
parts she was in the habit of playing 
and with the epilogues which it was her 
business to recite, will not easily give 
her credit for any extraordinary meas- 
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ure of virtue or delicacy. She seems to 
have been a cold, vain and interested 
coquette, who perfectly understood how 
much the influence of her beauty was 
increased by a severity which cost her 
nothing, and who could venture to flirt 
with a succession of admirers in the just 
confidence that no flame which she 
might kindle in them would thaw her 
own ice. 


HEN, into the life of “The Diana 

of the Stage,” came at last the 
Right Man—or the Wrong Man, as the 
case may be. He was William Con- 
greve, foremost playwright of his age. 
Perhaps you have heard of him—per- 
haps not. But you have most assuredly 
heard one of his lines quoted at least 
ten thousand times. And every time 
you have heard it quoted, you have 
heard it misquoted. It is safe to say 
that not one person in a million quotes 
it correctly. Here is the quotation, as 
you have heard it: 


Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned. 


Here is the correct quotation, as 
Congreve in his tragedy, “The Mourn- 
ing Bride,” wrote it: 


Heaven knows no rage like love to 
hatred turned, 
Nor Hell a fury like a woman scorned. 


You probably have never heard of 
“The Mourning Bride.” I hadn't, 
either, until some one told me that my 
favorite aunt, Almeria, was named 
after its heroine. So I dug up the play 
in our library and read it. Dreary 
drivel it is, too. But, in its day, it was 
a tremendous success. Anne Brace- 
girdle created the character of Almeria. 

Congreve won Anne’s heart, to the 
horrified disgust of her army of former 
hopeless worshipers, who flatly refused 
to believe her oft-repeated statement 
that her friendship with the playwright 
was merely platonic. The term pla- 
tonic then, as now, was hard to define 
and harder to believe. 

Congreve was not only a drama- 
builder, but also a poet and a Govern- 
ment official. He was a tavern roisterer, 
a coffee-house wit, strikingly handsome, 
graceful, dissipated, magnetic, and one 
of the most popular men in London. 
His character is reflected in his come- 














dies—vicious, humorous, off-color, gay. 
His heroes always overcame virtue. 
The husband was ever presented as an 
ogre, the father as a crabbed, snarling 
old man with a money-box and with a 
gay spendthrift son who laughed at 
him and squandered his money. And 
Congreve made his audiences laugh 
with the spendthrift. Another favorite 
set of Congreve characters and situa- 
tions was an old man with a young wife 
whom he locked up, and a gallant who 
robbed the husband of his wife—with 
the entire approval of the audience. 

As to whether Congreve ever really 
succeeded in breaking through the 
armor of propriety behind which Anne 
Bracegirdle had entrenched herself, 
there has at all times been considerable 
diversity of opinion among the com- 
mentators on those days. Certain it is 
that for many years he dangled at her 
heels, her faithful follower and servant 
—writing for her many of her best 
parts—Araminta in “The Old Bach- 
elor ;” Cynthia in “The Double Dealer ;” 
Angelica, the tender ingénue heiress in 
“Love for Love” (one of the few emo- 
tional parts she ever played) ; Mistress 
Millemant in “The Way of the World ;” 
and Almeria in “The Mourning Bride.” 

In the last two parts, Anne’s versa- 
tility was shown in the strongest pos- 
sible way. As Millemant, the airy, 
frivolous, petulant, shallow wife of an 
old man, all her own faults and foibles 
became attributes. Her art concealed 
art. Her Almeria was a picture of 
delicate and tender beauty. 

Those few who happen to be famil- 
iar with Congreve’s plays and with the 
parts he wrote for Anne Bracegirdle, 
can well understand the open secret that 
went the rounds of the coffee houses— 
that in these plays he was pleading his 
love for her—and not pleading in vain. 
She was certainly kinder to him than to 
all the hundred others who flitted into 
her life. Indeed, there was a common 
belief among their fellow stage-folk 
that they had been secretly married. 

Such a marriage, were it made pub- 
lic, would of course have taken away 
much of Anne’s elusive and remunera- 
tive charm. So it was not made public, 
if, indeed, there were a marriage. 
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In any event, Anne did not scruple 
to use Congreve’s talent, his devotion, 
and his skill as a playwright, for the 
furtherance of her own ambition. She 
also contrived for a long time to keep 
him at her side by sending him away in 
sorrow rather than in despair. To con- 
firm this view of their relations, one 
need only recall Congreve’s wail of 
despair in one of the many songs ad- 
dressed to Anne under a. thin-veiled 
name : 


Pious Belinda goes to Prayr’s 
Whene’er [I ask for Favor; 
Yet the tender Fool’s in Tears 
When she believes I’ll leave her. 
Would I were free from this restraint, 
Or else had power to win her! 
Would she could make of me a Saint 
Or I of her a Sinner! 


Of the aforesaid neat bit of jingle, 
Thackeray in his “English Humorists” 
has this to say: 


What a conquering air there is about 
these lines! What an irresistible Mr. 
Congreve it is! Sinner? Of course he 
will be a sinner, the victorious rogue! 
He knows he will, he must—with such 
a grace, with such a fashion, with such 
a splendid embroidered suit. You see 
him with red-heeled shoes deliciously 
turned out, passing a fair, jeweled hand 
through his disheveled periwig, and de- 
a a killing ogle with his scented 

illet. 


Here is one of the many extracts 
from Congreve’s comedies wherein he 
is supposed to have pleaded his own 
cause through the mouths of his char- 
acters. In “Love for Love” we see 
Anne Bracegirdle as Angelica, and Mr. 
Congreve as Valentine, in this conversa- 
tion: 

ANGELICA 
You can’t accuse me of inconstancy. 
I never told you that I loved you. 


VALENTINE 
But I can accuse you of uncertainty 
for not telling me whether you did or 
not. 
ANGELICA 
You mistake indifference for uncer- 
tainty. I never had concern to ask my- 
self the question. 


The Bracegirdle-Congreve affair is 
one of the mysteries of the stage. In 
any event, Anne was the winner. She 
not only had an adorer whom every 
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other actress and a hundred women of 
fashion envied her, but she inspired 
plays of his which went far toward 
building up her fortune ds well as her 
reputation. 

So, for years, the intimacy lasted, 
until Congreve, at forty (in 1710), 
began to grow gouty, to gain weight, 
to be unable to fulfill his old boast that 
he could “do twenty-one feet in a run- 
ning broad jump.” Cataracts started 
on both his eyes. He was an old man 
in early middle age—thanks to gay liv- 
ing and to an ambition to embody the 
entire Madeira supply. Also, as a play- 
wright, he was “written out.” He could 
no longer supply Anne with great plays. 


ET when he and Anne parted, he 
was still sufficiently attractive to 

win at least one woman’s heart. He 
turned his attention to Henrietta, the 
young Duchess of Marlborough (a 
daughter of the great John Churchill, 
first Duke of Marlborough). And for 
the remainder of his days, or from 1710 
to his death, in January, 1729, he re- 
mained devoted to the Duchess. In his 
will he records a bequest of (from an 
estate of ten thousand pounds) the sum 
of two hundred pounds to “Mistress 
Bracegirdle of Howard Street;” the 
bulk of his fortune being left to “The 
Duchess of Marlborough, now wife of 
Francis, Ear] of Codolphin, in the 
Duchy of Cornwall.” And with a cold- 
blooded cynicism worthy of the man 
and of the age,—and of his own stage 
heroes,—Congreve appointed the Duch- 
ess’ own husband executor of the will. 

The Duchess spent seven thousand 
pounds of the gift for a diamond neck- 
lace which she used to exhibit in pride, 
as a memento of the romance. And she 
marked Congreve’s grave in Westmin- 
ster Abbey with a marble tablet which 
is still standing, and which sets forth, 
among other things, “how deeply she 
remembers the happiness and honor she 
enjoyed in the sincere friendship of so 
worthy and honest a man.” 

Historic is the comment of the pep- 

pery, if venerable, Sarah Jennings 
Churchill, her mother: 


I know not what happiness Henrietta 
might have had in his company, but I 
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doubt there overmuch honor 


about it. 

The Duchess also had a wax figure 
made in exact imitation of Congreve— 
a large doll with gouty feet, which pedal 
extremities she used to like to dress 
“just as the great Mr. Congreve’s gouty 
feet were dressed in his great life- 
time.” 

Another dramatist who had in vain 
courted Anne Bracegirdle was Nicholas 
Rowe, who, like Congreve, vented his 
yearning in his plays. 

But the one great romance-tragedy 
of real life, with which her name will 
ever be associated, was that in which 
Will Mountford (one of the best ro- 
mantic actors of his own or any other 
time) met his death. This was long 
before Congreve’s day. Mountford, the 
son of an army captain and of an old 
Staffordshire family, had taken to the 
stage as a boy and had risen to distinc- 
tion. He had also written or adapted 
a number of plays, and in 1692 was the 
popular leadmg man in Anne’s com- 
pany. 

Among the many men who pestered 
Anne was Capt. Richard Hill, a swash- 
buckling army officer. Hill was madly 
in love with her. He begged her to 
marry him—a wonderful concession in 
an age when men of rank did not marry 
actresses. Anne refused. 

Hill’s most intimate friend and bottle- 
companion was Lord Mohun, whose 
name is infamous.in the history of Lon- 
don rakes, but who was then a lad of 
eighteen. 

Hill, finding Anne would not marry 
him of her own accord, sought Mohun’s 
advice. Mohun counseled him to kid- 
nap her, rush her away to Gretna Green, 
and there to terrify her—at pistol- 
muzzle if necessary—into becoming his 
wife. The idea appealed to Hill, who 
loudly declared that if Will Mountford 
had not fascinated Anne, she would 
have been glad to marry himself. 

Believing the stories then current, 
that Will Mountford was the secret 
lover of Mistress Bracegirdle, Hill not 
only vowed to marry Anne, but also to 
have Mountford’s blood. 

The kidnaping plot progressed finely. 
A coach was hired, and a band of sol- 


was 














diers and professional bullies was 
bribed to help. 

It was on the night of December 16, 
1692, that the plan was put into exe- 
cution. Anne (not at the theater that 
night) was supping with a Mr. and 
Mrs. Page in Drury Lane. She came 
out with Mr. Page. He was escorting 
her to her carriage, when she was sud- 
denly seized by two soldiers who tried 
to force her into a coach. She resisted, 
screaming loudly, and clinging round 
the neck of Mr. Page. 

Hill drew his sword and rushed at 
Page, who parried the sword thrusts 
with his cane. Drawn by Anne’s 
shrieks, a crowd of street idlers gath- 
ered. They recognized Anne, who was 
ever the darling of the gallery and pit, 
and at her command they turned upon 
the soldiers and bullies. 

There was a free fight in the street. 
The ruffians were beaten off. Anne 
was escorted (delighting in the sensa- 
tional advertisement) to her home in 
Howard Street, Strand, by a hundred 
adoring pedestrians. 

Hill and Mohun followed at a safe 
distance. After Anne had entered her 
house, they walked up and down the 
streets, flourishing their swords freely, 
drinking wine brought to them from 
the neighboring taverns, and with each 
succeeding libation swearing to be 
avenged on Will Mountford. 


OW just why Mountford, who lived 
with his wife in Norfolk Street, a 
block away, should have happened to 
appear in Howard Street at this psycho- 
logical moment, has never been made 
quite clear. Tony Creston, a poet and 
commentator of the time, insists that 
a frantic message had been sent to his 
home by Mistress Bracegirdle, warning 
him to keep away. Others, less char- 
itable, take another view. 

As Mountford came up, Mohun 
walked forward and embraced him, 
throwing both arms about the actor’s 
neck. At the same moment, Hill 
stepped up and striking Mountford 
across the face with his left hand, ran 
him through the body with the sword 
he held in his right. 

It was a dirty piece of work, any way 
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you look at it, and one that haunted 
Anne to the day of her death. 

Hill fled to France. Mohun was 
locked up, and was bailed by his brother 
noblemen in bonds of two thousand 
pounds, The coroner’s jury returned 
a verdict of willful murder against both 
men. The grand jury of Middlesex 
found a true bill against them. Mohun, 
claiming his privileges as a peer, elected 
to be tried by the House of Lords in- 
stead of an ordinary jury. 

A court was especially constructed in 
Westminster Hall, and thither, in the 
morning of January 31, 1693, Mohun 
was solemnly brought to trial, entering 
a plea of not guilty. The appearance 
of Anne Bracegirdle at the trial, to tell 
the story of the attempted abduction 
and the threats to kill Mountford, was 
its chief sensation. All eyes were on 
her as, her beauty enhanced by her deep 
pallor and her black dress, she entered 
the box. Here is an account of her 
share in the proceedings: 

Having, in answer to the gently-put 
questions of the Attorney General, de- 
scribed the attempt to abduct her, she 
declares : 

“As we went down the street, Captain 
Hill, who was following me, said he 
would be revenged.” 

“Did he say of whom he would be 
revenged?” asks the Attorney General. 

“No,” answers the actress. 

But, assuming that he referred to 
Mountford, she tells the court how she 
had sent messages to Mrs. Mountford 
to keep her husband away. 

“It seems,” she says, ‘““Mountford, to 
his peril, did not receive this message, 
or else he determined to challenge the 
two men.” 

Evidence for the defense was that as 
Hill struck Mountford, the latter cried, 
“What the devil does this mean?” and 
whipped out his own sword, the two 
men fighting to the middle of the street 
until Mountford fell. 

The weak point in the case for the 
prosecution was failure to prove that 
Mohun and Hill were actually waiting 
for Mountford. And thus after a trial 
of five days, sixty-nine peers voted 
Mohun not guilty, and only fourteen 
found him guilty, Five years later, Hill 
was killed in a tavern brawl in the pres- 
ence of Mohun. Mohun himself fell, 
twenty years after, in a duel with the 
Duke of Hamilton. 
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(Turn to the passage in Thackeray’s 
“Henry Esmond,” if you like, wherein 
Mistress Bracegirdle lashes Mohun for 
the murder of Mountford.) 


HE natural effect of Will Mount- 

ford’s death was to enhance the 
attraction and power of Anne Brace- 
girdle; and so she went on increasing 
in popularity. Yet, little by little, she 
became mindful of the gradual en- 
croachment in her field of a younger 
actress, Anne Oldfield. 

And it was in 1707 that Anne Brace- 
girdle, resolving to win all or lose all, 
decided to take the verdict of the public 
as to which was the better actress in 
comedy. 

The piece chosen was “The Amorous 
Widow.” It was decided that the play 
should be acted on two summer nights, 
and that Anne, as the senior, should 
have the preference of the first night 
and play the rdle which on the second 
night was to be played by Mrs. Oldfield. 
The verdict was unanimously in favor 
of the younger actress, whose fresh- 
ness, charm and naturalness came in 
the light of a revelation to an audience 
accustomed to the stilted method of the 
older school. 
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Then it was that Swiney, manager of 
the Drury Lane Theater, by giving Mrs. 
Oldfield the priority in the date of the 
benefits always granted to the leading 
actresses of the company, administered 
the finishing stroke to Anne Brace- 
girdle’s pride. She quitted the stage 
there ‘and then for all time, making only 
one reappearance a few years later at 
the benefit for old Betterton. 

The rest of her life, which was to 
last for another forty years, is a monot- 
onous record of good deeds among the 
poor, and of domestic peace, varied by 
occasional excursions to the scenes in 
which she had once been the central 
figure, or to witness the acting of young 
David Garrick, whom she had helped 
to his first success on the stage. 

So the once-adored “Diana of the 
Stage” at last found herself the central 
figure in the bitterest tragedy known to 
human experience—the tragedy of a 
fascinating woman’ who has outlived 
her fascination. 

She died, after a stroke of paralysis, 
on September 18, 1748, when she was 
eighty-five years old. She lies in the 
East Cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
not far from her once-loved and later- 
discarded Congreve. 
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ELODRAMA is to the stage 
M what the front page is to a 

newspaper. It carries all the 
big things of the day under a set of 
spread heads—the big things being the 
episodes and the spread heads the 
scenic embellishments and startling me- 
chanical effects. You can’t abolish 
melodrama any more than you can 
exile the news. 











When the public stops reading the 
front pages of newspapers, it may also 
cease patronizing melodrama, but not 
before. 

Did you ever consider: the close 
similarity between the newspaper and 
the stage? 

Go back in memory over a period 
covering twenty-five years. Get a 
newspaper of that vintage and compare 














it with one of the present-moment pub- 
lications—not as to its mechanical appli- 
ances and facilities, but as to general 
conduct and get-up. 

You will find just about the same 
type of development as may be observed 
in the stage. The papers of long ago 
swung their best oar upon the editorial 
page. Now they swing their driving 
oars upon the first page. Moreover, 
the old-time editorial page was just 
about as artificial and unconvincing as 
the stage performances of the same 
epoch, known as “the palmy days,” 
when actors used to roar their lines as 
though addressing somebody ten miles 
off, and deliver “asides” into empty 
space, 

At that period the editors seemed to 
imagine that they were steering the 
public in any direction they might de- 
sire, through long-winded arguments 
under the editorial “we.” There was 
always the regular “leader,” of at least 
a column and a half in length, followed 
by several other preachy, bombastic 
harangues, all delivered under the ob- 
vious conviction that the fate of nations 
rested upon them. 

Later it began to occur to some revo- 
lutionary spirits that the only way to 
reach readers was through the news 
columns. That is the way the public 
gets what is good for it nowadays. If 
a transaction is rotten, publish the 
facts. The readers will form their 
own conclusion, and it is mighty likely 
to be correct. 

The bearing of all this upon the 
stage is that the theater has gone 
through just about the identical kind of 
revolutionary process. The faddists, 
the purpose dramatists, the highbrow- 
movement enthusiasts, the various per- 
sons and groups who have insisted upon 
prescribing for the public what it does 
not and never will want, are merely the 
old-time editorial-policy molders of pub- 
lic opinion. 

They have not all found out as yet 
that they cannot mold anything at all by 
insisting that they are the embodiment 
of human wisdom, but they will dis- 
cover the fact some time. Meanwhile, 
the front page of the drama remains 
unimpaired in its usefulness, with the 
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necessity (the same as in a newspaper) 
that it must be a very much better 
front page than it was a quarter of a 
century ago. 


S for melodrama itself, the melo- 

drama of the stage, that has un- 
dergone a large measure of reconstruc- 
tion during the past several years, but 
the most marked changes have occurred 
quite recently. Not so long ago A. H. 
Woods, who had made a mint of money 
out of the accepted melodrama of that 
moment, suddenly abandoned the field 
to its fate, with the terse comment that 
there was no longer anything in it. If 
anyone had asked him why, it is quite 
likely that he might have said the pub- 
lic had had enough of melodrama for 
the time being and was clamoring for 
something else. 

One of the favorite managerial ex- 
planations of lack of public interest in 
any given form of drama is that each 
of these forms lasts for a given time 
and then goes out of fashion, like the 
hobble skirt or the habit back. In cer- 
tain crises you will hear oh every side 
that musical comedy is done for, this 
time around—that the problem play is 
coming in for its turn and that the 
next thing will be farce, or the emo- 
tional stuff, or melodrama. 

Thus do we sell ourselves counterfeit 
money. The real explanation of the 
running of certain stage forms in 
schools is in the fact that the moment 
one manager produces a highly success- 
ful play along certain lines, ninety per 
cent of the other managers start upon a 
frenzied hunt for another play of the 
same kind. The public is not demand- 
ing an overfeed of one particular dish, 
but the managers are insisting on dip- 
ping all their ladles into the same kettle 
at the same time. 

When Mr. Woods concluded that the 
patrons of theaters were done with 
melodrama until it was due to arrive 
again upon its next circuit of the earth, 
most of his fellow producers were 
quite content to take his word for it. 
Who should know the facts better than 
Mr. Woods, since he had brought out 
dozens upon dozens of melodramas? 

A more searching scrutiny of the 
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situation might have led to the con- 
clusion that it was not melodrama 
which had fallen into the ‘cataleptic 
state, but the particular branch of it 
which had been exploited to exhaus- 
tion. The bough was dry and with- 
ered, but the trunk was still there. 

The trouble was that the public had 
ceased to be interested in the stage 
treatment of the poor but honest hero 
and the tattered but virtuous heroine. 
Audiences had been dragged up back 
alleys, down through moldy cellars, 
into opium joints, thieves’ dens and all 
the rest of it until the melodrama sec- 
tion of the theater had resolved itself 
into a plain, ordinary slumming expedi- 
tion without the intimacy of personal 
contact. It was like looking at low life 
through a telescope, from a long way 
off. 


“THIS was the point at which we 
learned something from England, 
where melodrama never withers or goes 
out of date. With my business asso- 
ciates I imported the big Drury Lane 
play, “The Whip.” Everybody remem- 
bers what a wonderful success this pro- 
duction scored, and the throngs that 
went to see it. For months, the line 
at the box-office window never broke 
during business hours, from nine in the 
morning until eleven at night. 

Of course, I was taking particular 
notice of all this, from the inside view 
of self interest, for if the play had been 
a failure my losses would have been 
heavy. As it was such a tremendous 
success, it behooved me to learn why. 

I puzzled over that play, and studied 
the audiences, and figured it all out to 
a dozen or more conclusions before the 
correct one dawned upon me. And 
when this finally happened, the whole 
matter seemed so utterly transparent 
that I had to laugh at myself for not 
having detected it before. 

All at once the art of writing melo- 
drama to meet the requirements of the 
present time struck me as a singularly 
simple process—that is to say, the mere 
mechanics of it. Of course, writing a 
certain kind of play is one thing; writ- 
ing a good play of any kind is quite 
another. 
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Many observers of the success of 
“The Whip” jumped to the conclusion 
that it was purely a matter of nativity. 
“The people will flock to see an English 
drama,” they solemnly announced, “and 
will flock away from one that is just 
as good, or better, but made in 
America.” 

This was foolish enough, goodness 
knows, but I said nothing. Why 
argue? 

Instead, I sent for Thompson 
Buchanan, a young author who had 
written “A Woman’s Way” and one 
or two other clever comedies—a record 
which might not ordinarily have recom- 
mended him for the plan I had in view. 
But, in addition to having written the 
comedies, he had been a thoroughly ex- 
perienced reporter on a New ‘York 
newspaper whose success was in consid- 
erable measure due to its graphic pres- 
entation of sensational news. It was 
this newspaper spirit I wished to en- 
gage, with a view to its application to 
play construction. 

“Go and see ‘The Whip,’ ” said I to 
Buchanan, “and then come and talk to 
me. We will get up an American 
melodrama that will run the English 
article a dead heat at least, and per- 
haps beat it out.” 

We had our talk and several others, 
and Buchanan went to work. But he 
experienced a lot of difficulty in shak- 
ing himself clear of the old idea that 
to make melodrama we must bring our 
personages down from Fifth Avenue 
and drag them through the underworld, 
whether they like it or not. 

The Drury Lane proposition is not 
in the least like this. Instead of trans- 
ferring the aristocracy to the haunts of 
vice, the scheme is to transfer vice to 
the haunts of the aristocracy. Keep 
the background of wealth and social 
supremacy always in view. There must 
be no pauperism, no misery or want, 
no rags, no tenements, no murky nights 
on the swirling river—not so much as 
a suspicion of any of the old material. 
Whatever happens, the glamour must 
be directly in evidence, all the time. 

The effect of this very simple device 
is almost startling, and yet it is perfectly 
reasonable. Nobody who is a really 











healthy human being can extract any 
genuine satisfaction from viewing 
scenes of squalor or listening to wails 
of physical distress. 

Dress your characters in the latest 
modes, give them the veneer of appar- 
ent good breeding, no matter how thin, 
and then go as far as you like with the 
criminal element—this is the Drury 
Lane formula strictly up to date. 


UNDER my counsel, Mr. Buchanan 
followed it in detail in the writing 
of “Life,” which was constructed 
around American characters and laid 
in American environment. I further 
embellished the product with the big- 
gest scenic and mechanical effects ever 
made for the dramatic stage, provided 
an organization of some four hundred 
persons all told—among them an acting 
cast of uncommon merit—and proved 
that melodrama was not at all dead! 

Viewing the whole transaction (or 
should it be transition?) in retrospect, 
I find that the English writer of melo- 
drama still “has it on us” in certain 
respects. Principal among these is his 
freedom to draw upon the nobility for 
his personages, and castles and palaces 
for his mise-en-scene. The advantage 
is incalculable. 

If the American melodramatist re- 
quires a grande dame for his story, he 
must put up with a mere banker’s 
widow, or perhaps the sister of a United 
States Senator. The English play- 
fashioner in the same quest may en- 
list a marchioness, a countess, or even 
a duchess. 

For a hero, the American play- 
wright must get along as best he can 


with a young fellow working his way - 


through college, or a struggling young 
medical student, or a third assistant 
District Attorney, or perhaps a private 
secretary to a flinty-hearted multi-mil- 
lionaire. The British writer for Drury 
Lane finds ready at his hand so many 
varieties of younger sons of the Peer- 
age that I should think he might be 
compelled to draw lots for choice. 
Then, when it comes to villains, our 
American line, with its bank cashiers 
and estate trustees, presents a truly 
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sorry spectacle when compared with the 
unscrupulous cousins by a foreign mar- 
riage, the relative once removed who 
would inherit the estate but for the 
hated presence of the rightful heir, the 
desperately’ pressed Captain of the 
Guards who has mortgaged everything 
and everybody to the usurious money- 
lenders—why, the prospect is limitless! 

If we only had in this country a few 
dukes, a modicum of earls and a select 
line of viscounts, what infinite relief 
would illuminate the way of our pro- 
moters of melodrama! 

For to those who have watched the 
course of imported plays of this type, 
it will appear as the surest of sure 
propositions that whatever else may 
happen, we do love the nobility as 
shown in the theater. 

And what have we to offer by way 
of native substitution? How are we 
to work up enthusiasm over a coal 
baron, or a petroleum king, or a rail- 
way magnate, or even the general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, when 
the Grand Jury is perpetually in session 
and the anti-trust law is working over- 
time? How can we possibly retain any 
vestige of respect for a captain of 
finance when we expect every morning 
to wake up and find him under indict- 
ment and his picture in the rogues’ gal- 
lery, full front and profile? 

Our public cares nothing at all for 
such aristocracy as we may possess, be- 
cause it is not old enough to breed re- 
spect in a country where almost every 
family feels that it has at least an even- 
money chance to break in upon its own 
account at some time or other. Nobody 


_so much as pauses for a second glance 


at a Senator, an Admiral, a Governor 
or eyen a former President. 

So that, as I have said, the American 
maker of melodrama for the home mar- 
ket is at a distinct disadvantage as 
against his foreign competitor. But in 
spite of this and every other difficulty, 
melodrama still is—and I believe always 
will be—the stage staple everywhere. 

The principal change in its status is 
that where formerly the public swal- 
lowed it plain, it must now be triple 
gold plated. 




















Chapters of 


ARY ADAMS was just a 
little school-teacher, living 
all alone, knowing no one: 
a beautiful girl in the dark 
ages in modern New York. 

It was at the great Public Library 
one day that she raised her eyes to 
let them rest on a remarkable-looking 
young man of about her own age. 

There was strange contrast between 
his massive jaw, his thick neck and the 
slender, gracefully tapering fingers of 
his small hand. The wrist was small, 
the fingers almost feminine. 

He caught her look, blushed and 
asked her help. “Thinkin’ o’ goin’ 
down there to Asheville in a car, an’ I 
want to look the bloomin’ place up 
before I start,’ explained the young, 
well-dressed stranger. Mary had been 
in North Carolina; she helped him find 
the map. He asked her to tell him 
of the country, and suggested a walk 
in the park. She consented. 

They were strolling along when he 
suddenly stopped. “My name’s Jim 
Anthony, he said. “I’m sorry I can’t 
give you any references to my folks. 
I haven’t any—I’m a lost sheep in New 
York—no father or mother. That’s 
why I’m so excited about this trip I’m 
planning down South. I hear I’ve got 
some people down there. You 
see, I’m an inventor, and I won a little 
pile on my first trick; I’ve just put a 
new crimp in a carburetor for the 
automobile folks. They’re tickled to 
death over it, and I’ve auto’s to burn. 
Take a ride with me to-morrow?” 

And she went. His mastery of the 
giant racing car thrilled her; the wild 
ride intoxicated her; even the coarse 
slang fell inoffensively from his lips. 
As they sat on the beach, he looked up 
at her and, taking her hand in a grip 
of steel, confessed his love. And _-she, 
in turn, confessed her liking for him. 
In an instant she was in his arms, and 
her heart leaped in mad_ response 
° the first kiss a lover had ever given 
1er. 

Despite the 


warnings of Mary’s 


friend, Jane Anderson, they were mar- 
ried; and on a little sand-key off the 
Florida coast, they spent their honey- 
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moon. Then they went north to 
Asheville. 

It was Christmas Eve when they 
arrived at the hovel of old Nance 
Owens, high in the mountains. Jim 
confided to Mary that old Nance was 
his mother. 

When he went out to stable his auto- 
mobile, he left a small, heavy satchel 
in Mary’s care. Slyly she opened the 
satchel and pulled out, from amidst a 
pile of gold coins, a jewel-case con- 
taining a string of pearls. 

Mary, with a start and gasp, recog- 
nized them as the pearls—and the case 
—stolen from an old man who had 
lived in her boarding-house in New 
York. 

Jim confessed to stealing the pearls, 
and when Mary, revolting, said she 
would live with him no longer, he re- 
minded her of their marriage vow— 
then choked her and flung her to the 
floor. She barricaded herself in a 
shed-room. 


VER cups of whisky, Jim and old 

Nance grew friendly. He told her 
that her son was alive, in New York. 
She might find him, if she had money 
enough. Then he poured five thousand 
dollars in gold from his bag. 

“Nobody’s going to ask you how you 
got it,” he told her; “all they want to 
know is, have you got it.” 

He threw the money back in the bag, 
put it under his pillow and dropped 
asleep. 

Old Nance, alert in the late night, 
heard only the young bride’s sobbing. 
Jim was sleeping soundly. Nance 
crept softly to him and brought her 
huge carving-knife down with a crash 
into his breast. 

Jim’s blood-strangled cries echoed in 
the shanty. Nance turned to find that 
Mary had entered from the shed-room. 
Jim lay still now. 

Facing the old woman, with her 
blood-stained knife, Mary told her that 
she had killed her own son. 

And Mary could only cry out from 
the bottom of her heart that at last 
she was free—was free! Nance sank 
down in a helpless heap on the floor. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 





| IARY stood overwhelmed by 

M | the tragedy she had witnessed. 
| | For the time her brain refused 
to record sensations. She had seen 
too much, felt too much, in the past 
eight hours. Soul and body were 
numb. 

The first impressions of returning 
consciousness were fixed on Nance. 
She had risen suddenly from the floor 
and smoothed the hair back from Jim’s 
forehead with tender touch, as if afraid 
to wake him. She drew the quilt from 
the kitchen floor, spread it over the 
body, and lifted her eyes to Mary’s. 











It was only too plain: Reason had 
gone. 

She tipped close and put her finger 
on her lips. 

“Sh! We mustn’t wake him. He’s 
tired. Let him sleep. It’s my boy. 


We'll fix him a fine 
I’ve got a turkey. 
I’ll bake a cake—” She paused and 
laughed softly. “I’ve got eggs too, 
fresh laid yesterday. We'll make egg- 
nog all day and all night. I aint had 
no Christmas since that devil stole him. 
We'll have one this time, wont we?” 
The girl’s wits were again alert. She 
must run for help. A minute to humor 
the old woman’s delusion—and_ she 
might return before any harm came to 


He’s come home. 
Christmas dinner. 


‘‘The Leopard’s Spots,’’ 
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etc. 


her. Jim had not moved a muscle. It 
was plain that he was beyond help. 

“Yes,” Mary answered cheerfully. 
“You fix the cake—and I'll get the 
wood to make a fire.” 

Nance laughed again. 

“We'll have the dinner all ready for 
him when he wakes, wont we?” 

“Yes. ll be back in a few 
minutes.” 

Nance hurried into the kitchen, hum- 
ming an old song in a faltering voice 
that sent the cold chills down the girl’s 
spine. 

Mary slipped quietly through the 
door and ran with swift, sure foot down 
the narrow road along which the ma- 
chine had picked its way the afternoon 
before. The cabin they had passed last 
could not be more than a mile. 

She made no effort to find the logs 
for pedestrians where the road crossed 
the brook. She plunged straight 
through the babbling waters with her 
shoes on, regardless of skirts. 

Panting for breath, she saw the 
smoke curling from the cabin chimney 
a quarter of a mile away. 

“Thank God!” she cried. 
awake!” 

She was so glad to have reached her 
goal, that her strength gave way, 
and she dropped to a boulder by the 
wayside to rest. In two minutes she 
was up and running with all her might. 


“They’re 
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She rushed to the door and knocked. 

A mountaineer in shirt-sleeves and 
stockings answered with a look of mild 
wonder. 

“For God’s sake come and help me. 
I must have a doctor quick. We spent 
the night at Mrs. Owens’. She’s lost 
her mind completely—a terrible thing 
has happened—you'll help me?” 

“Co’se I will, honey,” the moun- 
taineer drawled. “Jest ez quick ez I 
get on my shoes.” 

“Is there a doctor near?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

He answered without looking up: 

“The best one that God ever sent to 
a sick bed. He don’t charge nobody a 
cent in these parts. He just heals the 
sick because hit’s his callin’. Come 
from somewhar up North and built 
hisself a fine log house up on the side 
of the mountains. Hit’s full of all the 
medicines in the world, too—” 

“Will you ask him to come for me?” 
Mary broke in. 

“T’ll jump on my hoss an’ have him 
thar in half a’ hour. You can run right 
back, honey, and look out for the po’ 
ole critter till we get thar.” 

“Thank you! Thank you!” she an- 
swered gratefully. 

“Not at all, not at all!” he protested 
as he swung through the door and hur- 
ried to the low-pitched sheds in which 
his horse and cow were stabled. 

When Mary returned, Nance was 
still busy in the kitchen. She had built 
a fire and put the turkey in the oven. 

Mary was counting the minutes now 
until the doctor should come. The old 
woman’s prattle about the return of her 
lost boy, so big and strong and hand- 
some, had become unendurable.. Mary 
felt that she would scream and col- 
lapse unless help came at once. She 
looked at her watch. It was just thirty- 
five minutes from the time she had left 
the cabin in the valley below. 

She sprang to her feet with a smoth- 
ered cry of joy. The beat of a horse’s 
hoofs was ringing down the road at full 
gallop. 

In two minutes the Doctor’s firm 
footstep was heard at the kitchen door. 

Nance turned with a look of glad 
surprise. ; 
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“Well, fur the land sake, ef hit aint 
Doctor Mulford! Come right in!” she 
cried. 

The Doctor seized her hand. 

“And how is my good friend Mrs. 
Owens this morning?” he asked cheer- 
fully. 


MARY was studying him with deep 
interest. A hundred times she had 
asked herself how much she could tell 
him—what to say and what she might 
leave unsaid. One glance at his calm, 
intellectual face was enough. He was 
a man of striking appearance, six fect 
tall, forty-five years of age, with hair 
prematurely gray and a slight steop to 
his broad shoulders. His brown eyes 
seemed to enfold the old woman in their 
sympathy. 

Nance was chattering her answer to 
his greeting. 

“Oh, I’m feelin’ fine, Doctor,”—she 
dropped her voice confidentially,—“and 
you're just in time for a good dinner. 
My boy that was lost has come home. 
He’s a great big fellow, wears fine 
clothes and come up the mountain all 


the way in a devil wagon.” She put 
her hand to her mouth. “Sh! He’s 
asleep! We wont wake him till 
dinner!” 


The Doctor nodded understandingly 
and turned toward Mary. 

“And this young lady?” 

“Oh, that’s his wife from New York 
—aint she purty?” 

The doctor saw the delicate hands 
trembling, and extended his. 

No word was spoken. None was 
needed. There was healing in his 
touch, healing in his whole being. No 
man or woman could resist the appeal 
of his personality. Their secrets were 
yielded with perfect faith. 

“Come with me quickly,” Mary whis- 
pered. 

“T understand,’ he answered care- 
lessly. 

Turning to Nance, he said easily: 

“T’ll not disturb you with your cook- 
ing, Mrs. Owens. Go right on with it. 
I’ll have a little chat with your son’s 
wife. If she’s from New York, I want 
to ask her about some of my people up 
there—” 
























































“All right,” Nance answered, “but 


don’t you wake him! .Go with her 
inter the shed-room.” 

“We'll go on tip-toe!” the Doctor 
whispered. 

Nance nodded, smiled and bent again 
over the oven. 

Mary led him quickly through the 
living-room, head averted from the 
couch, and into the prison cell in which 
she had passed the night. The phy- 
sician glanced with a startled look at 
the gold still scattered on the floor. 

She seized his hand and swayed. 

He touched the brown hair of her 
bared head gently and pressed her 
hand. 

“Steady, now, child, and tell me 
quickly.” 

“Yes, yes,” she gasped, “I’ll tell you 
the truth—” 

He held her gaze. 

“And the whole truth—it’s best.” 

Mary nodded, tried to speak and 


failed. She drew her breath and 
steadied herself, still gripping his 
hand. 

“T will,” she began faintly. “He’s 
dead—” 


She paused and nodded toward the 
living-room. 

“The man—her son?” 

“Yes. We came last night from 
Asheville. We were on our honey- 
moon. We haven’t been married but 
three weeks. I never knew the truth 
about his life and character until last 
night when he told me that this old 
woman was his mother. I found a 
case of jewels in the bag he carried— 
jewels that belonged to a man in New 
York who was robbed and shot. I rec- 
ognized the case. He confessed to me 
at last in cold, brutal words that he 
was a thief. I couldn’t believe it at 
first. I tried to make him give up his 
criminal career. He laughed at me. 
He gloried in it. I tried to leave him. 
He choked me into insensibility and 
drove me into this cell, where I spent 
the night. He brought the gold that 
you saw on the floor, which he had hon- 
estly made, to give to his old mother— 
but for a devilish purpose. He showed 
it to her last night to rouse her avarice 
and make her first agree to hide his 
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stolen goods. He succeeded too well. 
Before he had revealed himself, she 
slipped into the room at daylight while 
he slept in a drunken stupor, murdered 
him and took the money. The struggle 
waked me and I rushed in. She gripped 
her knife to kill me. I told her that 
she had murdered her own son, and she 
went mad—” 

She paused for breath, and her lips 
trembled piteously. 

“You know what to do, Doctor?” 

“Ves id 

“And you'll help me?” 

He smiled tenderly and nodded. 

“God knows you need it, child!” 

The nerves snapped at last, and she 
sank to a limp heap at his feet. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HE Doctor threw off his coat 
and took charge of the stricken 
house. He sent his waiting 
messenger for a faithful nurse, a 
mountain woman whom he had trained, 
and began the fight for Mary’s 
life. The collapse into which she had 
fallen would require weeks of patient 
care. There was no immediate danger 
of death, and while he awaited the ar- 
rival of help, he turned into the living- 
room to examine the body of the slain 
husband. 

The head had fallen backward over 
the side of the lounge, and a pool of 
blood, still warm and red, lay on the 
floor in a widening circle beneath it. 
His quick eye took in its significance 
at a glance. He sprang forward, ripped 
the shirt wide open and applied his ear 
to the breast. 

“He’s still alive!” he cried excitedly. 

He examined. the ugly wound in the 
left side and found that the knife had 
penetrated the lung. The heart had 
not been touched. The blow on the 
neck had not been fatal. The shock of 


the final stroke had merely choked the 
wounded man into collapse from the 
hemorrhage of the left lung. The po- 
sition into which the body had fallen 
across the couch had gradually cleared 
the accumulated blood. There was a 
chance to save his life. 
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In ten minutes he had applied stimu- 
lants and restored respiration, but the 
deep wheeze from the stricken lung told 
only too plainly the dangerous charac- 
ter of the wound. It would be a bitter 


fight. His enormous vitality might 
win. 

Jim’s lips moved, and he tried to 
speak. 


The Doctor placed his hand on Jim’s 
mouth and signed to him not to make 
the effort. The drooping eyelids closed 
in grateful obedience. 

The beat of horses’ hoofs echoed 
down the mountain road. The nurse 
and messenger were coming. The Doc- 
tor decided to move Mary to his own 
house. She must regain consciousness 
in new surroundings, or her chance of 
survival would be slender. To awake 
in this miserable cabin, the scene of the 
horrible tragedy she had _ witnessed, 
might be instantly fatal. Besides, she 
must not yet know that the brute who 
had choked her was alive and might 
still hold the power of life and death 
over her frail body. She believed him 
dead. It was best so. He might be 
dead and buried before she recovered 
consciousness. The fever that burned 
her brain would completely cloud rea- 
son for days. 

He hastily improvised a stretcher 
with a blanket and two strong quilting- 
poles which stood in the corner of the 
room. Nance helped him without ques- 
tion. She obeyed his slightest sugges- 
tion with childlike submission. 

He placed Mary on the stretcher, 
wrapped her body in another warm 
blanket and turned to his nurse and 
messenger : 

“Carry her to my house. Walk 
slowly and rest whenever you wish. 
Don’t wake her. Tell Aunt Abbie to 
put her to bed in the south room over- 
looking the valley. Don’t leave her a 
minute, Betty. She’s in the first col- 
lapse to brain fever. You know what 
to do. I'll be there in an hour. You 
come back here, John. I want you.” 

The mountaineer nodded and seized 
one end of the stretcher. The nurse 


took up the other, and the Doctor held 
wide the cabin door as they passed 
out. 
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FoR three weeks the Doctor fought 
the battle with Death for the two 
lives the Christmas tragedy had thrust 
into his hands. He gave his entire time 
day and night to the desperate struggle. 

When pneumonia had developed and 
Jim’s life hung by a hair, he slept on 
the couch in the living-room of the 
cabin and had Nance make for herself 
a bed on the floor of the kitchen. 

The old woman remained an obedi- 
ent child. She cooked the Doctor’s 
meals and did the work about the house 
and yard as if nothing had disturbed 
her habits of lonely plodding. She 
believed implicitly all that was told her. 
Her son had pneumonia from a cold he 
had taken in the drive from Ashe- 
ville. The house must be kept quiet. 
John Sanders was helping her nurse 
him. She was sure the Doctor would 
save him. 

Even the knife with which she had 
stabbed him made no impression on her 
numbed senses. The Doctor had 
scoured every trace of blood from the 
blade and put it back in its place on the 
shelf, lest she should miss it and ask 
questions. She used it daily without 
the slightest memory of the frightful 
story it might tell. 

Each morning before going to the 
cabin the Doctor watched with patience 
for the first signs of returning con- 
sciousness in Mary’s little fever- 
wracked body. The day she lifted her 
grateful eyes to his and her lips moved 
in a tremulous question, he raised his 
hand gently. 

“Sh! Child—don’t talk! It’s all 
right. You're getting better. I’ve been 
with you every day. You’re in my 
house. You'll soon be yourself again.” 

She smiled wanly, put her delicate 
hand on his and pressed it gratefully. 

“T understand! You thank me—you 
say that I am good to you. But I’m 
not. This is my life. I heal the sick 
because I must. I love this battle-royal 
with Death. He beats me sometimes— 
but I never quit. I’m always tramping 
on his trail, and I’ve won this fight!” 

The calm brown eyes held het in a 
spell, and she smiled again. 

“Sleep now,” he said soothingly. 
“Sleep day and night. Just wake to 






























take a little food—that’s all; and Nature 
will do the rest.” 

He stroked her hand gently until her 
eyelids closed. 

Two days later Jim clung to the 
Doctor’s hand and insisted on talking. 

“Better wait a little longer, boy,” the 
physician answered kindly. ‘You're 
not out of the woods yet—” 

“IT can’t wait, Doc,’ Jim pleaded. 
“I’ve just got to ask you something.” 

“All right. You can talk five min- 
utes.” 

“My wife, Doc, how is she? You 
took her to your house, John told me. 
She'll: get well?” 

“Yes. She’s rapidly recovering now.” 

“What does she say about me?” 

“She thinks you’re dead.” 

“You haven’t told her?” 

“Ne” 

“Why oo 

“She had all she could stand—” 

Jim stared in silence. 

“You think she’d be sorry to know 
I am alive?” he asked slowly. 

“It would be a great shock.” 

The steel blue eyes slowly filled with 
tears. 

“God! I am rotten, aint I?” 

“There’s no doubt about that, my 
son,” was the firm answer. 

“Why did you fight so hard to save 
me—I wonder?” 

“An old feud between Death and 
me.” 

Jim suddenly seized the Doctor’s 
hand. 

“Say, you can’t fool me—you’re a 
good one, Doc. You’ve been a friend 
to me, and you’ve got to help now— 
you’ve just got to. You’re the only 
one on earth who can. You've a great 
big heart, and you can’t go back on a 
fellow that’s down and out. Give me 
a chance! You will—wont you?” 

The hot fingers gripped the Doctor’s 
hand with pleading tenderness. 

The brown eyes searched Jim’s soul. 

“If you can show me it’s worth 
while—” 

The fingers tightened their grip in 
silence. 

“Just give me a chance, Doc,” he said 
at last, “and I’ll show you! I aint never 
had a chance to really know what was 
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right and what was wrong. If I'd ’a’ 
lived here with my old mother, she'd 
have told me. You know what it is to 
be a stray dog on the streets of New 
York? Even then, I’d have kept straight 
if I hadn’t been robbed by a lawyer and 
his pal. I didn’t know what I was doin’ 
till that night here in this cabin—honest 
to God, I didn’t—” 

He paused for breath, and a tear 
stole down his cheek. He fought for 
control of his emotions and went on in 
low tones: 

“T didn’t know—till I’saw my old 
mother creepin’ on me in the shadows 
with that big knife gleamin’ in her 
hand! I tried to stop her and I couldn't. 
I tried to yell and strangled with blood. 
I saw the flames of hell in her eyes— 
and I had kindled them there—God! 
I never knew till that minute! I’m 
broken and bruised, lyin’ on the rocks 
now, in the lowest pit of hell— Give 
me your hand, Doc! You’re my only 
friend—I’m goin’ straight from now on 
—so help me God!” 

He paused again for breath and 
sought the Doctor’s eyes. 

“You'll stand by me, wont you?” 

A friendly grip closed on the trem- 
bling fingers. 

“Yes—I’ll help you—if I can.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


ARY was resting in the chair 
M beneath the southern windows 
of the sun-parlor of the Doc- 
tor’s bungalow. He had built his home 
of logs cut from the mountainside. Its 
rooms were supplied with every modern 
convenience and comfort. Clear spring 
water from the cliff above poured into 
the cypress tank constructed beneath 
the roof. An overflow pipe sent a 
sparkling stream, bubbling and laugh- 
ing through the lawn, refreshing the 
wild flowers planted along its edges. 
The view from the window looking 
south was one of ravishing beauty and 
endless charm. Perched on a shelving 
spur of the Black Mountain, the house 
commanded a view of the long valley 
of the Swannanoa, opening at the lower 
end into the wide, sunlit sweep of the 
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Upward, 
towered 


lower hills around Asheville. 
the balsam-crowned peaks 
among the clouds and stars. 
No two hours of the day were just 
alike. Sometimes the sun was raining 
showers of diamonds on the trembling 
treetops of the valleys while the black- 
est storm-clouds hung in ominous 
menace around Mount Mitchell and the 
Cattail. Sometimes it was raining in 
the valley—the rain-cloud a level sheet 
of gray cloth stretching from the foot 
of the lawn across to the crags beyond, 


while the sun wrapped the little bunga-. 


low in a warm, white mantle above the 
clouds. 

Mary had never tired of this en- 
chanted world during the days of her 
convalescence. The Doctor, with firm 
will, had lifted every care from her 
mind. She had gratefully submitted to 
his orders, and asked no questions. 

She began to wonder vaguely about 
his life and people and why he had left 
the world in which a man of his culture 
and power must have moved, to bury 
himself in these mountain wilds. She 
wondered if he had married, separated 
from his wife and chosen the life of a 
recluse. He volunteered no informa- 
tion about himself. 

When not attending his patients, he 
spent his hours in the greenhouse 
among his flowers or in the long library 
extension of the bungalow. More than 
five thousand volumes filled the solid 
shelves. A massive oak table, ten feet 
in length and four feet wide, stood in 
the center of the room, always gener- 
ously piled with books, magazines and 
papers. At the end of this table he 
kept the row of books which bore 
immediately on the theme he was 
studying. 

Beside the window opening on the 
view of the valley stood his old- 
fashioned desk—six feet long, its top 
a labyrinth of pigeonholes and tiny 
drawers. 

He pursued his studies with boyish 
enthusiasm and chattered of them to 
Mary by the hour—with never a word 
passing his lips about himself. 

Once when Aunt Abbie, the cook, 
brought her a cup of tea, Mary volun- 
teered a question. 
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“Do you know the Doctor’s people, 
Auntie?” she asked hesitatingly. 

“Lord, child, he’s a mystery to every- 
body! All we know is that he’s the 
best man that ever walked God’s earth. 
He wont talk, and the mountain folks 
are too polite to nose into his business. 
He saved my boy’s life one summer, 
and when he was strong and well and 
went back to Asheville to his work, I 
had nothin’ to do but to hold my hands, 
and I come here to cook for him. He 
tries to pay me wages but I laugh at 
him. I told him if he could save my 
boy’s life for nothin’, I reckon I could 
cook him a few goad meals without 
pay.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. She 


brushed them off, laughed and added: 
“He lets me alone now and don’t 
pester me no more about money.” 
Her tea and toast finished, Mary 
placed the tray on the table, rose with 
a sudden look of pain and made her way 
slowly to the library. 


A WARM fire of hardwood logs 

sparkled in the big stone fireplace. 
The Doctor was out on a visit to a 
patient. He had given her the free- 
dom of the place and had especially 
insisted that she use his books and make 
his library her resting place whenever 
her mind was fagged. She had spent 
many quiet hours in its inspiring 
atmosphere. 

She seated herself at his desk and 
studied the calendar which hung above 
it. A sudden terror overwhelmed her; 
she buried her face in her arms and 
burst into tears. 

She was still lying across the desk, 
sobbing, when the Doctor walked into 
the room. 

He touched her hair reproachfully 
with his firm hand. 

“Why, what’s this? My little soldier 
has disobeyed orders?” 

“T don’t want to live now,” she 
sobbed. 

“And why not?” 

“I—I—am going to be a mother,” 
she whispered. 

“or : 

“The mother of a criminal! Oh, 
Doctor, it’s horrible! Why did yon let 


























“Sh! We mustn’t wake him. 

He’s tired... . I'll bake a 

cake.” . . . Nance hurried 

into the kitchen, humming an 

old song in a faltering voice 

that sent the cold chills down 
the girl’s spine. 
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me live? The hell I passed through 
that night was enough—God knows! 
This will be unendurable. I’ve made 
up my mind: I'll die first.” 

“Rubbish, child! Rubbish!’ he an- 
swered with a laugh. “Where did you 
get all this misinformation?” 

“You know what my husband was! 
How can you ask?” 

“Because I happen to know also his 
wife—the mother-to-be of this sup- 
posed criminal who has just set sail 
for the shores of our planet—and I 
know that she is one of the purest and 
sweetest souls who ever lost her way 
in the jungles of the world. If you were 
the criminal, dear heart, the case might 
be hopeless. But you’re not. You are 
only the innocent victim of your own 
folly. That doesn’t count in the game 
of Nature—” 

“What do you mean?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“Simply this: The part which the 
male plays in the reproduction of 
the race is small in comparison with 
the role of the female. He is merely 
a supernumerary who steps on the 
stage for a moment and speaks one 
word announcing the arrival of the 
queen. The queen is the mother. She 
plays the star role in the drama of 
Heredity.. She is never off the stage 
for a single moment. We inherit the 
most obvious physical traits from our 
male ancestdrs, but even these may be 
modified by the will of the mother.” 

“Modified by the will of the mother?” 
she repeated blankly. 

“Certainly. There are yet long days 
and weeks and months before your babe 
will be born—at least seven months. 
There’s not a sight or sound of earth 
or heaven that can reach or influence 
this coming human being save through 
your eyes and ears and touch and soul. 
Almighty God can speak His message 
only through you. You are his ambas- 
sador on earth in this solemn hour. 
What your husband was, is not of the 
slightest importance. There is not a 
moment, waking or sleeping, day or 
night, that does not bring to you its 
divine opportunity. This human life 
is yours—absolutely—to mold and fash- 
ion in body and mind as you will.” 
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“You're just saying this to keep me 
from suicide,” Mary interrupted. 

“I am telling you the simplest truth 
of physical life. You can even change 
the contour of your baby’s head if you 
like. You think in your silly fears that 
the bull neck and jaw of the father 
will reappear in the child. It might 
be so unless you see fit to change it. 
All any father can do is to transmit 
general physical traits, unless modified 
by the will of the mother.” 

“You mean that I can choose even 
the personal appearance of my child?” 
she asked in blank amazement. 

“Exactly that. Choose the type of 
man you wish your babe to be, and it 
shall be so. Who in all the.world would 
you prefer that he resemble?” 

“You,” she answered promptly. 

He smiled gently. 

“That pays me for all my trouble, 
child! No doctor ever got a bigger fee 
than that. Banks may fail, but I'll 
never lose it. Your choice simplifies 
that matter very much. You wont need 
a picture in your room—” 

“A picture could determine 
features of an unborn babe?” 
asked incredulously. 

“Beyond a doubt, and it will deter- 
mine character sometimes. I knew a 
mother in the mountains of Vermont 
who hung in her living-room the picture 
of a ship under full sail. She bore 
seven sons. Not one of them ever saw 
the ocean until he was grown, and yet 
all of them became sailors. This was 
not an accident. In her age and lone- 
liness she blamed God for taking her 
children from her. Yet she had made 
sailors of them all by the selection of a 
single piece of furniture in her room. 
Nature has a way of starting her chil- 
dren on their journey through this 
world very nearly equal—each a bundle 
of possibilities in the hands of a mother. 
A father may transmit physical disease, 
if his body is unsound. Such marriages 
should be prohibited by law. But nine- 
tenths of the spiritual traits out of 
which character is formed are the work 
of the mother. A criminal mother will 
bring into the world only criminals. A 
criminal male may be the father of a 
saint. The responsibility of shaping the 
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destiny of the race rests with the 
mother—” 


SPE Doctor sprang to his feet and 

paced the floor, his armsgripped 
behind his back in deep thought. He 
paused before the enraptured listener 
and hesitated to speak the thought in 
his mind. 

He lifted his hand suddenly, his deci- 
sion made. 

“It is of the utmost importance to 
the race that our mothers shall be pure. 
Better, certainly, if both father and 
mother are so. “It is indispensable that 
the mother shall be! On this elemental 
fact rests the dual standard of sex 
morals. On this fact rests the hope of 
a glorified humanity through the de- 
velopment of an intelligent motherhood. 
Stay here with me until your child is 
born, and I'll prove the truth of every 
word I’ve spoken—” 

“Oh, if I only could!” 

“Why not?” 

“T couldn’t impose such a burden on 
you!” she faltered. 

“You would confer on me the high- 
est honor, if you will allow me to direct 
you in this experiment.” 

There was no mistaking his honesty 
and earnestness. There was no refus- 
ing the appeal. 

“You really wish me to stay?” she 
asked. 

“IT beg of you to stay! You will 
bring to me a new inspiration—new 
faith—new courage to fight. Will 


you?” 
She extended her hand. 
“*Vieu” 


“And you will agree to follow my 
instructions ?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Good. We begin from this moment. 
I give you my first orders. Forget that 
James Anthony ever lived. Forget the 
tragedy of Christmas Eve. You are 
going to be a mother. All other events 
in life pale before this fact! God has 


conferred on you the highest honor He - 


can give to mortal. Keep your soul 
serene, your body strong. You are to 
worry about nothing—” 

“I must pay you for this extra ex- 
pense I impose, Doctor. I have a 
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thousand dollars in bank in New 


.. York,” she interrupted. 


“Certainly, if you will be happier. 
My home is now your.sanitarium: You 
are my patient. Your board will cost 
me about eight dollars a week. All 
right. You can pay that if you wish. 

“Takewno thought now except on the 
business of being a mother. I will 
make myself your father, your brother, 
your guardian, your physician, your 


. friend and companion. I will give you 


at once a course of reading. You are 
to think only beautiful thoughts, see 
beautiful things, dream beautiful 
dreams, hear beautiful music. I’m go- 
ing to make you climb these mountain 
peaks with me for the next three months 
and live among the clouds. I’m going 
to refit your room.with new furniture 
and pictures and place in it a phono- 
graph with the best music. When you 
are strong enough, you can work for 
me three hours a day as my secretary. 
You use the typewriter?” 

“I’m an expert—” 

“Good! I’m writing a book which 
I’m going to call ‘The Rulers of the 
World.’ It is a study of motherhood. 
I am one who believes that the redemp- 
tion of humanity awaits the realization 
by woman of her divine call. You prom- 
ise faithfully to obey my instructions ?” 

“Faithfully.” 

“You’re a wonderful subject on which 
to make an experiment. You are young 
—in the first dawn of the glory of wom- 
anhood. Your body is beautiful, your 
mind singularly pure and sweet. You 
must give me at once the full power 
of your will in its concentration on 
truth and beauty. The success or 
failure of this experiment will depend 
almost entirely on your mentality and 
the use you make of it during these 
months in which your babe is being 
formed. Whatever the shape of the 
body, it is absolutely certain that only 
your mind can reach the soul of this 
child. If the father were the veriest 
fiend who ever existed, and should con- 
centrate his mind to the task, not one 
thought from his darkened soul could 
reach your babe! Your mind will be 
the ever-brooding, enfolding spirit 
forming and fashioning character.” 





“This is my life. I heal the sick because I must. . I love this 
battle-royal with Death. He beats me sometimes t I never 


quit. I’m always tramping on his trail, and I’ve won this fight. 
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He paused, and his deep brown eyes 
flashed with enthusiasm. 

“Think of it! 
an immortal being whose word may 
bend a million wills to his. And ‘you 
are doing this mighty work solely by 
your mind. The physical processes are 
simple and automatic. You will 
remember this?” 

“Yes. 

He walked to the shelves and drew 
down a volume of poetry. 

“Read these poems until you are tired, 
to-day—then sleep. I'll give you a good 
novel to-morrow and when you've read 
it, a volume of philosophy. When we 
climb the peaks, I'll give you a study 
of these rocks that will tell you the 
story of their birth, their life and their 
coming death. We'll learn something 
of the birds and flowers next spring. 
We'll dream great dreams and think 
great thoughts—you and I—in these 
wonderful days and weeks and months 
which God shall give us together.” 

She looked up at him through her 
tears: 

“Oh, Doctor, you have not only saved 
a miserable life: you have saved my 
soul!” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


the experiment began before the 

Doctor ventured to hint of Jim’s 
survival. He had waited patiently 
until Mary’s strength had been fully 
restored and her mind filled with the 
new enthusiasm for motherhood. He 
could tell her now with little risk. 
And yet he ventured on the task with 
reluctance. He found her seated at 
her favorite window overlooking the 
deep blue valley of the Swannanoa, a 
volume of poetry in her lap. 

He touched her shoulder, and she 
smiled in cheerful response. 

“You are content?” he asked. 

“A strange peace is slowly stealing 
into my soul,’ she responded rever- 
ently. “TI shall learn to love life again 
when my baby comes to help me.” 

“You remember your solemn 
promise ?” 

“Have I not kept it?” she murmured. 


[' was more than a month after 
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You are now creating. 
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“Faithfully—and I remind you of it 
that you may not forget to-day for a 
moment that’ your work is too high and 
holy to allow a shadow to darken your 
spirit even for an hour. I have some- 
thing to tell you that’ may shock a little 
unless I warn you—” 

She lifted her eyes with a quick look 
of uneasiness, and studied his immov- 
able face. 

“You couldn’t guess?” he laughed. 

She shook her head in puzzled silence. 

“Suppose I were to tell you,” he went 
on evenly, “that I found a spark of life 
in your husband’s body that morning 


_and drew him back from the grave?” 


Her eyes closed, and she stretched her 
hand toward the Doctor. 

He clasped the fingers firmly be- 
tween both his palms, held and stroked 
them gently. - 

“You did save him?” she breathed. 

Vea”: 

“Thank God his poor old mother is 
not a murderer! But he is dead to me. 
I shall never see him again—never!” 

“T thought you would feel that way,” 
the Doctor quietly replied. 

“You wont let him come here?” she 
asked suddenly. 

“He wont try, unless you consent.” 

Mary shuddered. 

“You don’t know him.” 

The Doctor smiled. 

“T’m afraid you don’t know him now, 
my child.” 

“He has changed?” 

“The old, old miracle over again. 
He has been literally born again—this 
time of the spirit.” 

“Tt’s incredible!” 

“It’s true. He’s a new man. I think 
his reformation is the real thing. He’s 
young. He’s strong. He has brains. 
He has personality—” 

Mary lifted her hand. 

“All I ask of him is to keep out of 
my sight. The world is big enough for 
us both. The past is now a nightmare. 
If I live to be a hundred years old, with 
my dying breath. I shall feel the grip 
of his talons on my throat.” 

She paused and closed her eyes. 

“Forget it! Forget it!” the Doctor 
laughed. “We have more important 
things to think of now.” 









“It’s true. He’s anew man,” (the Doctor said.) “I think 
his reformation is the real thing. He’s young. He’s strong. 
He has brains. He has personality—” 

Mary lifted her hand: “All I ask of him is to keep out of 
my sight. . . . If I live to be a hundred years old, with my 
dying breath I shall feel the grip of his talons on my throat.” 
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“He wishes to see me?” 

“Begs every day that I ask you.” 

“And you have hesitated these long 
weeks ?” ; 

“Your strength and peace of mind 
were of greater importance than his 
happiness, my dear. Let him wait until 
you please to see him.” 

“He'll wait forever,” was the firm 
answer. 


IM smiled grimly when his friend 

bore back the message. 

“T’ll never give up as long as there’s 
breath in my body,” he cried. 

“That’s the way to talk, my boy,” 
the Doctor responded. 

“Anyhow, you believe in me, Doc, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you'll help me a little on the 
way if it gets dark—wont you?” 

“If I can—you may always depend 
on me.” 

Jim clasped the Doctor’s outstretched 
hand gratefully. 

“Well, I’m going to make good.” 

There was something so genuine and 
manly in the tones of his voice, that he 
compelled the Doctor’s respect. He 
slipped his arm about Jim’s shoulders 
and whispered : 

“T’ll tell you something that may help 
you when the way gets dark—the wife 
is going to bear you a child.” 

“No r * 

“Yes.” 

“God! That’s great, aint it 

Jim choked into silence and looked 
up at the Doctor with dimmed eyes. 

“Say, Doc, you hit me hard when you 
brought what she said—but that’s good 
news! Watch me work my hands to 
the bone—you know it’s my kid, and 
she can’t keep me from workin’ for it 
if she tries—now can she?” 

“No.” 

“There’s just one thing that'll hang 
over me like a black cloud,” he mused 
sorrowfully. 

“I know, boy—your mother’s dark- 
ened mind.” 

Jim nodded. 

“When I see that queer glitter in her 


ha 
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eyes, it goes through me like a knife. 
Will she ever get over it?” 

“We can’t tell yet. It takes time. 
I believe she will.” 

Jim pressed his hand. 

‘Gee, but you’ve been a friend to me! 
I didn’t know there were such men in 
the world as you!” 


OR six months the Doctor watched 
the transplanted child of the slums 
grow into a sturdy manhood in his new 
environment. He snapped at every sug- 
gestion his friend gave and with quick 
wit improved on it. He not only dis- 
covered and developed a mica mine on 
his mother’s farm, but invented new 
machinery for its working that doubled 
the market output. Within six weeks 
from the time he began his shipments, 
the mine was paying a steady profit of 
more than five hundred dollars a month. 
He had made just one trip to New York 
and secretly returned to the police 
every stolen jewel and piece of plunder 
taken, with a full confession of the time 
and place of the crime. He had shipped 
his tools and machinery from the work- 
shop on the East Side before this sensa- 
tional act and made good his departure 
for the South. 

The tools and machinery he installed 
in a new workshop which he built in 
the yard of Nance’s cabin. Here he 
worked day and night at his blacksmith 
forge, making the iron hinges, and irons, 
shovels, tongs, fire sets and iron work 
complete for a log bungalow of seven 
rooms which he was building on the 
sunny slope of the mountain which 
overlooks the valley toward Asheville. 

The Doctor had lent Jim the blue- 
prints of his own home, and he was 
quietly duplicating it with loving care. 
His wife might refuse to see him, but 
he could build a home for their boy! 
For his sake she couldn’t refuse it. 

With childlike obedience Nance fol- 
lowed Jim every day and watched the 
workmen rear the beautiful structure. 
The man’s devotion to his mother 
was pathetic. Only the Doctor knew 
the secret of his pitiful care, and he kept 
his own counsel. 


The concluding installment of ‘‘The Foolish Virgin’’ will appear in the 


September GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on the news-stands August 12th. 
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Elizabeth Brice 
in “Watch 
Your Step.” 









By John 
| SHOULD remember _ that 
| | blond elephant’s name. He 
l represents prosperity. He 











stood over there by the fireplace, with 
his trunk in a question-mark, his beady 
little eyes poking into the social colli- 
sion of Fifth Avenue and Forty-fifth 
Street, and his tail humped proprie- 
torily. A nice pink ribbon bound his 
crinkly neck. 

Cutey ?—Now that might have been 
it. Or was it “The Hellydid?” But, 
no!—that’s the Roosevel-inached kew- 
pie-fish from the River of Doubt. 

Perhaps it was Buzzump! But, 


thinking it over, that’s what they call an 
Was it—? 


automobile. Well, 
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Salvation 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


Rodgers 


anyway, he is the one who pays the rent. 

They gave me their serious testimony 
to that—Elizabeth Brice with earnest 
assurance; Jessie Busley with worship- 
ful adoration. 

“He did all this,” affirmed Miss 
Busley, waving her hand inclusively 
about their downtown apartment, which 
sits up on a top, sunny corner of a big 
family hotel. “He fixed it so I could 
go in with Elizabeth on all this 
grandeur.” She caressed him lovingly. 
“That is,” she explained, “he and ‘Miss 
318° did. ” 

This is the key: She bought him on 
that memorable night that she put 
Rupert Hughes’ playlet up to the pub- 
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lic. Thereupon 
“Miss 31 8” 
prospered, and 
continued to 
prosper for 
many, many 
nights and 
many mati- 
nées; and 
likewise did 
Miss Busley 
prosper. And 
prosperity pays 
rents. So you 
see where 
the blond 
elephant 
comes in. 
Neither do I. 




















“In Yaude- 
Ville... 





E was undergo- 
ing my doubt- 






: . in twenty) 

ing scrutiny when minutes jou do 
John Moroso came. everything Jou pos- 
He said he was ‘bY we do, in the 
direct from the ea tien 4 ~ 
“Hotel de Gink,” 


and everyone edged politely away. 
Jeff Davis, “King of the Hoboes,” 
had just opened his Gotham hostelry. 
(The time of which I write was 
moons before some guest put soap 
in the Mulligan stew and Jeff moved 
to Philadelphia and Billy Sunday came 
to New York.) Mr. Moroso, being a 
short-story writer, had passed the night 
in the hobo “flop” in search of local 
color. He said he felt as if some of it 






































In the cemetery at 
Plymouth Rock. 
were still crawl- 
ing on him. 
It didn’t 
take me long 
to discover 
that he had 
contracted to 
write a play- 
let for Miss 
Busley. She 
jumped right 
into the subject 
—jumped in with 
both feet. 
“I’m going to the 
mat with you on_ that 
sketch,” she opened fire. 
He grinned amiably. 
“You've written a splen- 
did story,” she bombarded, friend- 
lily but firmly, “but that big bank 
™ scene isn’t possible. It couldn't 
" happen. I went to three banks 
to-day just to see if it-was logi- 
cal; and I’m going to every bank 
in New York before I get through. 
Most of the bankers think I am crazy 
when I ask a lot of questions about in- 
terior arrangement, how they. handle 
their money, how it is wrapped, and 
all that; and some of them think I am 
a prospective robber. But I don’t care; 
I want every detail ab-solutely perfect. 
I don’t want every bank-clerk in my 
audience to turn up his nose and say, 
‘Nice little sketch, but it couldn’t be 
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done except on the stage.’ I want 
them to say, ‘Gee! - Why, that could 
happen down at our bank.’ ” 

“But when you have a splendid 
story with a gripping scene, why 
change it for such an in- “Men want 
significant percentage of peppy songs, 
your audience?” I asked. meu like 

“That’s vaudeville,” she pen at Liga 
said, as she and Mr. Mo- sentiment in 
roso went into the dining- them.” 
room to work out new details. “In 
vaudeville you don’t play to an audi- 
ence; you play separately and dis- 
tinctly to every person in the theater. 
And every person in the theater, you 
know, doesn’t always have a generous 



































imagination.” 


“That they surely have not,” sup- 
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Miss Brice and Julian Mitchell. 


plemented Elizabeth Brice. “I go into vaude- 
ville, between seasons, every year, and I 
know.” She bobbed her red-gold head em- 
phatically. “Vaudeville is a theatrical clinic. 
Your talents are laid bare for supercritical 
examination. You have no plot or production 
as a background. In twenty minutes you do 
everything you possibly can do, in the very 
best way you can do it. You are your only 
salvation. 

“You have to win your audience in spite 
of itself. In three minutes you must create 
an atmosphere, and dissolve the atmosphere of 
what has gone before. You must make those 
people out in front forget, for the time being, 
that there is any other act on the bill. 
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“Men like to 
see “-women 
on the 
sta¢¢, 
an a 
wom- 


donna réle in “Lady Teazle,” and a four- 
year contract was hers. Then fol- 
lowed «Vatideville engagements, al- 
ternating with musical comedy. 
“But that isn’t so much of a 
record, and I can’t tell all 
about the hard struggle I had 
to get ahead,” she said. “I 
just kept at work—largely 
because it’s great fun— 
and a certain amount of 
success came along and 
attached itself to me.” 







“T just kept at 
work—largely be- 
cause it’s great fun— 

and a certain amount.of 
success came along and attached itself to me,” says Elizaveth Brice. 
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en like to see men. And men want the peppy 
songs, and women like the pretty ones, with love 
and sentiment in them. Men want to laugh; 
women want to weep. And critics! —there is no 
harder critic than the average woman—of a 
woman.” 


INDLAY, Ohio, still harbors the great majority 
of the Brice family. Father is the American 
Express Company there, and Little Sister will be 
graduated from high school there this year. 
(Big Sister told me a complete novel about Little 
Sister. She must be quite a girl.) 

Trilling soulfully at an entertainment given by 
her fellow convent girls in Toledo, Miss Brice’s 
voice attracted the attention of a Shubert director. 
He asked her if she would like to go on the stage. 

Now what would any girl do? She said she’d just 
“love to.” Two seasons later she had the prima 





In “Watch Your Step.” 
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LAUGHS 





| «x 7 | OBODY really wants to laugh. 
| N People don’t go to the theater 
Ul for the purpose of laughing ; 

they pay to see if some one can make 
them laugh. Smiles, grins, gurgles, 
chuckles, and then the last in the order 
entertainment, large, open-faced laugh- 
ter, have to be pried out of the gentle 
public. with the delicacy of a surgeon 
removing a vermiform appendix, or 
jimmied out as a burglar flips off a safe- 
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Al Jolson as Gus, in 


“Dancing Around.” 


A | 


Jolson 


By 


lock—according to the brand of humor 
you are using. 

Why, as a matter of psychological 
fact, a woman would much rather weep 
than laugh! Remembering that, con- 
sider what a comedian faces on mati- 
née days, with an audience of women 
who have paid two dollars or so each— 
enough for every one of them to have 
purchased oodles of face-creams and 
hair-puffs! 
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One audience will laugh itself into a 


jelly at you and with you and for you; . 


another audience, perhaps on the next 
night,—one made up of the same classes 
of people,—will set their jaws, fold their 
arms and look at you as if they are 
saying: “Come on, now, and see if you 
can make us laugh.” (If there is any- 
thing that hypnotizes a comedian into 
sound dormancy, it is a few people with 
folded arms.) 

If the day is hot, you can’t wring out 
a laugh with a steam roller; if the the- 
ater is cold, you can’t heat up an audi- 
ence with the best hot-fire comedy ever 
written. At one performance the en- 
tire audience will hee-haw at every in- 
sane or inane word or action ; at another 
it will get only the comedy tidbits; at 
another you have to hit them right in 
the nose with every line to stir them up. 
And they are the same sort of people. 

When a comedian goes on the stage, 
his first labor is to make the audience 
like him. Next in the order of things, 
he must get them ready to laugh. 
Third, he must find what they want 
to laugh about—what is their particu- 
lar mood. And last, he must make them 
laugh. I make this plain to show that 
a comedian’s life is not “just dancing 
around.” 

For a year or more I have been ex- 
perimenting with the same lines, trying 
to find out why my audiences do or do 
not laugh at them. I haven’t found out 
yet. And if you were to come up to me 
on the street and tell me a funny story, 
I might laugh myself sick over it, but 
I wouldn’t put a bet down that it was 
funny. I don’t know; audiences don’t 
know ; nobody knows. It is pretty much 
how you feel about the thing. 

I have several spots in my perform- 
ance where I never know whether I 
will get a laugh or a sob. I have got 
both on the same lines—but never the 
same evening. If ten persons laugh, 
you can be fairly certain that the whole 
house will laugh. If not—oh, well, you 
never can tell. 

During one scene: in “Dancing 
Around,” I am alone on the stage. I 
play the blackface character Gus, and 
I am supposed to be serving as hotel 
clerk, maid, porter and generalissimo. 
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I am talking over the telephone to one 
of the women guests, who has com- 
plained of illness. I ask: 


Have you tried Bromo Seltzer? 
A pause; then: 
Oh-h, you did—and it defied you? 


Sometimes that last line, with empha- 
sis on the defied, brings a roar of laugh- 
ter; sometimes it does not even bring 
a titter. When the laughter does come, 
it is quick and spontaneous. I don’t 
know why they do or don’t laugh. Per- 
haps it is in the way I say it—yet I 
always try to do it the same; or a better 
bet still—perhaps it is the audience. 
Sometimes one good hearty laugher in 
the pit will infect the entire audience— 
but even he can’t cause applause for 
that line, for when it does come, it 
comes in a flash and burst. 

Next in the course of the scene, I 
talk over the telephone to another 
woman guest. She is an actress, sup- 
posedly. I give a line that probably 
never was intended for a laugh-maker 


when it was written, yet it has proved 


one of the biggest sure-fire chuckle- 
bringers in the entire performance. I 
say to her: 

No; I don’t know you I’m 
de day clerk. 


That never fails to start gales of mer- 
riment, and peculiar as it may seem, 
it requires little out of the ordinary tone 
to carry it over. 

But by this time the audience is with 
me. I have been bringing them a laugh 
every few moments, and they are 
watchfully waiting for another. When 
you get an audience in that mood, you 
can feed it Joe Miller’s joke-book. 

To keep the performance lively and 
fresh—to the players,——we must keep 
adding and developing, chasing every 
glimmering gurgle to its lair. At one 
point -.am sitting on a suit-case writing 
down a telegram dictated by my boss, 
Lieutenant Hartley. This is one of a 
number of scenes that have been really 
put together, on the stage, before audi- 
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never know what I am_ poraneous. material that hasn’t been 
going to do—noramI_ hashed over in rehearsal for two weeks 
myself always certain- or so, material that the fellows at the 
of it. Pa And in that. other performances didn’t get; and an 
way,1 oat let the audi- audience will laugh louder and longer 
ence in on the per- at actors who are embarrassed, or are 
form - ance. If laughing because they can't 
there is A any-  helpitbutwantto 4) _ help it, 
thing in + than at any other f La@@ sort of 
comedy - */ one of- 
; fers. We 
try to put 
on a perform- 
ance for our- 
selves as well as 

for the audience. 
While self-consciousness is absolutely fatal 
to the comedian,—he has to be at ease and on 


t he A snapshot of Al Jolson and Roger Bresnahan, man- 
a 1 d Photographs by Burke & Atwell ager of the Cubs, taken at a Chicago baseball park. 

wor 

that an audience en-_ the alert every second on the stage,—he 


joys, it is just that. uses the same tricks of inflection and 
It likes to feel that it emphasis that the dramatic actor, neces- 
is getting extem-_ sarily self-conscious, uses. For instance, 
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as the hotel porter, Gus, I say to the 
bally Englishman, Lord Graham, who 
asks me if I know where there is any 
good shooting to be found: 


Didn’t you never shoot craps? 

No; never in my life. 

Never in your life? (With rising inflec- 
tion.) 

Never in my life. 


I throw out my arms to him and 
exclaim melodramatically, as if I have 
found a long-lost brother: 


Gabriel has sent him to me! 


Without the melodrama and the ges- 
ture, this climax (for it is a climax) 
would get only a snicker. I know; I 
have tried it out. 

In another scene, I tell of a man 
throwing a tomato at me. “It hit me, 
and it nestled,’ I say. If I emphasize 
the word nestled properly, I get a 
splendid reward. If I don’t emphasize 
it, I get stony silence. 

“But a tomato shouldn’t hurt,” sug- 
gested my foil. 

Now here enters a little trick of the 
trade—a rising inflection and emphasis 
on the last word (the “punch” word) 
in a speech. I answer: 

“But this tomato was in a can!” 

Perhaps you have noted that often- 
times a foil repeats a question that his 
partner has asked, word for word. The 
reason for that is to impress every 
point upon the audience. What I con- 
sider one of the best quips in my per- 
formance sometimes gets only a scat- 
tering of laughs because, being alone, 


I am not able to impress it, and be- 


cause it is involved. 

I tell of driving my cycle car down 
the street. One of my feet, I explain, 
is hanging carelessly out of the run- 
about. A traffic policeman stops me 
and says: 

“If you'll put on the other skate, 
I'll help you up.” 

Perhaps that requires an audience to 
do too much thinking. Yet here is an- 
other which, even if it is involved, is 
simple in its climax: 
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MITZI 
Miracle? Why, you don’t even 
know the meaning of the word. 


GUS 
Who don’t? Listen here, lady. Did 
you ever see a little lark singing in a 
meadow? 


Yes. 


MITZI 


GUS 
And did you ever see a thistle grow- 
ing in a meadow? 


MITZI 
Yes. 
GUS 
And did you ever see a bull running 
around in a meadow? 


MITZI 


Yes. 
GUS 
Well, lady, if you ever see that bull 
sitting on that thistle, singing like a lark 
—that’s a miracle. 


(That has suspense and climax and is 
simple, but there are many times when 
it doesn’t register as I would like. On 
the other hand, some absolute foolish- 
ness will bring down the house. Below 
are other lines always good for laughs.) 


LORD GRAHAM 
In your peregrinations about Italy, 
did you ever touch Florence? 


GUS 
No; I didn’t touch Florence, but I 
borrowed a couple of dollars off 
Myrtle. 
GUS 
Do you know where the river is? 


LORD GRAHAM 
Yes. 
GUS 
(Airily:) Enter. 


Gus takes Lord Graham’s head in 
his hand. “Not only nobody home,” 
he says, “but no one ever resided here.” 
That brings a big laugh every time. 

I go out on the runway to have a 
chat with the audience. I have a gen- 
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eral idea of what I am going to say, 
and if the audience is with me, I “get 
over” easily. But-my most successful 
bits are when I begin an impromptu 
discussion, which requires that I be con- 
stantly on the alert for little occur- 
rences here and there. Every discus- 


sion, impromptu or otherwise, must. 


have a climax. That is the reason a 
comedian of my type must have abso- 
lute assurance and faith in himself. If 
I were to get self-conscious I would be 
helpless, for I have no lines to follow. 
I take off my gloves, showing my 
white hands. (I am in blackface.) 
When I first began that, somebody 
laughed. Finally I understood that I 
was holding my hand so that a diamond 
ring flashed. To the audience it looked 
as if I were doing it purposely. So I 
put it to account. I flashed it with the 
most deliberate gestures. That gof 
more laughs. But I had created a sit- 


uation and I needed a climax. In other 
words, I had to say something. 
“Two hundred more payments, and 


it will be mine,” I grinned. That 
brought down the house, and I use it 
in every performance now. 

“Kid me along,” I tell the audience, 
“and I will kill myself.” There isn’t 
anything particularly funny in that, but 
it always starts a big roar of titters. 
The reason is that the audience feels 
that it is “in on” the performance. It 
likes impudence, but not too much im- 
pudence. You can’t give it credit for 
too much intelligence, and it doesn’t 
want you to. People go to a musical 
show to look and laugh; they don’t 
want to think. 

Here is a passage that does not get 
any wholesale laughter, yet I consider 
it one of the brightest in the piece: 


GUS 
Here it am, boss. (Pulls faded 
flower from pocket.) Here am youh 
-gol-darn-ye. (That gets more laughter 
than the climax.) 


LIEUTENANT HARTLEY 
You mean gardenia. 


GUS 
Well, what’s ‘grammar when you 
know each other? 
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Lord Graham has called to Clarence 
to put me out. 

“I aint afraid of anybody by de name 
of Clarence,” I say. “If he’d ’a’ said, 
‘Throw him out, Mike,’ I’d ’a’ beat it 
fast. But Clarence is a name that is 
synonymous with Pussywillow.” 

I go to the telephone, which is ring- 
ing. “You say you-all ordered two 
whiskies sent up to No. 12?” I ask. 
“My goodness, man, I done sent twelve 
whiskies up to No. 2. I'll hustle right 
up to No. 2, and if they’re able to speak, 
Pll fix things up.” 

Now, why is it that that is a never- 
failing, sure-fire laugh-maker? I don’t 
know. 

Sometimes when I hear a joke and it 
makes me double up with laughter, I 
think it will go over to an audience. I 
never even think that of a song. I try 
out about a hundred new songs a year, 
and I wouldn’t put a ten-to-one bet on 
any of them. You never can tell 
whether they will be a riot or a flivver. 


| WENT on the stage when I was 

just in my ’teens; I am twenty-nine 
now, and I have given up trying to find 
out—except by trying things on audi- 
ences—whether anything is good or 
not. Being a comedian and keeping it 
up is the hardest work on earth. I want 
to retire. 

As a youngster in Washington, D. C., 
I considered myself a prime vocalist. 
One day I went to see Al Reeves’ bur- 
lesque show, and when one of the girls 
sang “I’d Leave My Happy Home for 
You,” I got up in the gallery and sang 
right back to her. 

After the performance I went back 
to the stage door and asked Reeves for 
a job. He told me he would pay me 
five dollars a week for the gallery song. 
I was to pay my own board. I took the 
job; and I stopped at the best hotels 
throughout the tour. (I was so small 
they never noticed me coming—and 
going.) I got a job selling song-books, 
and I made what I considered a 
fortune. 

One day the Reeves’ show was play- 
ing at Sam T. Jack’s in Chicago, giv- 
ing a daily matinée. By this time I 
thought Reeves couldn’t do without me. 




















I believed everyone in the world had 
heard about me. So I decided to quit. 
I was twelve years old.. “I’d better tell 
Reeves I’m quitting,” I said to myself, 
“because without me the show’'ll be 
mighty bad.” I didn’t relish the pros- 
pect of facing Reeves, so I went to a 
corner policeman—lI. thought everyone 
must surely know me—and asked him 
to tell Reeves that I had quit. The po- 
liceman grinned and I went merrily on. 

I went out to the Cottage Grove 


Music Hall and asked the manager for - 


a place as a singer. He told me to re- 
turn in an hour. During that interim, 
the music hall burned down. I went 
back to Reeves, and remained with him 
for the rest of the season, going next to 
New York, where I sang in Tenderloin 
cafés until the Gerry Society caught me 
and sent me home to Washington. The 
next season I went with another bur- 
lesque show—at twenty dollars a week! 
—singing “My Jersey Lily.” My 
single début was at the Trocadero in 
Chicago in 1901, where I sang “Hello 
Central, Give Me Heaven,” to pictures. 

As a next venture, my brother 
Harry and I started out with what we 
called a vaudeville act. Most of the 
time we walked the streets at night and 
didn’t eat. Then we teamed up with 
Joe Palmer, a paralytic, whom we 
rolled on the stage in a wheel-chair, 
and my brother dropping out, Palmer 
and I toured the country in vaudeville 
at from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty dollars a week. 

Ed Carruthers, who booked the In- 
terstate Circuit, saw me at a B. P. O. E. 
benefit at the Garrick Theater in Chi- 
cago, and offered me a hundred and 
fifty dollars a week. I grabbed it. I 
had taken unto myself a wife. 

I was playing in Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. Lew Dockstader was at another 
theater there, and I decided I wanted 
to see him. I had heard that perform- 
ers were recognized at box-offices and 
given free admittance. I went to Dock- 
stader’s manager, Charlie Wilson, and 
asked him if I could see the show. 

“No,” he said. 

“Don’t you recognize the profes- 
sion?” TI asked. 

“We do,” he said, “but who are you?” 
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A three-sheet poster advertising me 
chanced to be placed across the street. 
I pointed to it with all of the assurance 
of my twenty-two years. 

“That’s me,” I said proudly. 

“Maybe,” said Wilson, “but that 
doesn’t help me. I never heard of you.” 

That was a blow—but I was to get 
my revenge. Dockstader heard of me, 
and he sent Wilson over to see our per- 
formance. I saw him sitting up in a 
stage box. My act went splendidly; I 
took several encores; and as I went off 
from the last, I hissed at Wilson: 

“T hope you paid to get in.” 

I felt that Wilson had come to look 
me over. I told my wife to wait for 
me while I hung around the stage en- 
trance. I stayed there an hour, and I 
had about decided that I wasn’t a dis- 
covery, after all, when Wilson hove up. 

“Say,” he said, “do you know where 
I can find a kid named Jolson?” 

“Discovered,” I said to myself. 
“Concealment is hopeless.” 

I went to see Dockstader, and we 
argued back and forth for a couple of 
weeks before I signed a contract to go 
with him for one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars a week, I to pay my wife’s 
railway fare. At the end of a few 
weeks I found myself owing myself 
money. It couldn’t be done. I was 
desperate, so I got up at four o'clock 
one morning, had my trunk stolen out 
of the theater, and Wife and I departed 
for San Francisco. But the Managers’ 
Association scared me so badly that I 
went back to Dockstader. 

Then I returned to vaudeville. Ralph 
Herz didn’t like his position on one of 
the bills in Chicago, and refused to go 
on—in spite of his four hundred dollars 
a week. The manager telephoned to 
me, shoved me in as a substitute, and 
as a result I got an engagement to go 
over all of the Big Time. When I 
joined the Shuberts, five years ago, | 
took a contract at three hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a week. 

I’m too bashful to tell how much I 
am getting now, but I have enough 
saved up to retire on and do nothing 
but go to baseball games the rest of my 
life. And I’m going to retire in four 
more years. Play ball! 
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Front-Page Stuff 


IF THE ENDING OF THIS 
SHORT STORY DOESN'T 
BRING A LUMP TO YOUR 
THROAT, YOU’RE HOPELESS 


By Frank 


Author of 


JANNY had again achieved 
| D the front page of the Morn- 
| ing Mail. 
DALMEYER DRUNK 
AND DISORDERLY. 








Son of Wholesale Hardware Merchant 
Arrested. 


its alliterative 
headline with a considerable local story, 
for war times, detailing the whimsical 
pleasantries of the rich man’s son and 
his companions, on the evening before, 
which had culminated in a spectacular 
attempt to ruin the glassware equipment 
of the Inverness Inn. 

Danny, in his cell, was feeling too 
wretched to read the article all the way 
through. The lock-up man at the First 
Precinct was an old friend of Danny’s 
and had sent out for a cup of good 
coffee from the New Hotel Kilbourne 
and copies of the morning papers. 
Danny had forgotten the details of what 
had occurred the night before, and he 
wished heartily that everyone else 
would. 

“You’d better drink your coffee,” 
suggested the officer kindly. “You'll 
have to go up to court in a few minutes, 
and maybe it will brace you up.” 

Danny gulped the half-cold beverage 
distastefully. 

“Gad, how I hate to see the governor. 
He thinks I’m no good, anyway, and this 
will be a clincher. Did somebody tele- 
phone to the old man, and tell him to 
come over and pay my fine?” 


The Mail followed 


R. Adams 


‘“‘An Engagement With Nancy Brown,’ etc. 


“Yes. Brennan—he’s the roundsman 
who made the arrest—sent word as soon 
as he found out where you were on the 
docket.” 

“I'd rather face all the police-court 
judges in the world than my dad. He 
hasn’t ever forgiven me yet for the first 
wrong thing I did, and I’ve certainly 
been piling ’em up on him since.” 


W HEN Danny was escorted upstairs 

to the courtroom, he found it 
filled full enough, but there was no trace 
of his father. He was rather glad. 
Every moment that he could put off the 
inevitable meeting seemed Heaven-sent. 
Probably Dalmeyer pére had sent a 
— over with cash enough to pay his 

ne. 

“Thirty days or fifty dollars,”. was 
the judge’s laconic verdict after a cur- 
sory hearing of the evidence. 

“T haven't that much with me,” 
Danny admitted, “but doubtless there is 
some one here from my father’s office 
with the amount for my fine.” 

But there wasn’t. Strict inquiry 
among the spectators failed to reveal 
anyone interested in Danny’s fate aside 
from its unmistakable news value. 

“Are you sure he knew about it?” 
Danny inquired of Officer Brennan. 
“Maybe the person you talked to over 
at the office didn’t tell him.” 

“T talked to Mr. Dalmeyer himself,” 
Brennan stated positively. “I didn’t 
think you’d want everybody to be know- 
ing about it, so I went over and asked 
to see him private.” 

“What did he say?” 
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“Nothing at all, except he thanked 
me for telling him. Maybe he forgot 
all about it.” This hopefully. 

“T wish I thought so,” said Danny 
pessimistically. “If he don’t send over 
the coin, what shall I do?” 

“Don’t you know anybody you could 
borrow it off of?” questioned Officer 
Brennan practically. “T’ll take you 
back to the lock-up and go out and call 
up for you if you like.” 

Danny thought deeply. To whom 
should he apply for help? There was 
Tom Collier, his chum. He didn’t have 
anything but an allowance, and this was 
the wrong end of the week for him. 
Carter Holbrook had the money, but 
he never was known to lend any—made 
a principle of it, he declared. The rest 
of his old-time college acquaintances 
had either dropped him as undesirable 
or were at the lower end of the ladder. 

All at once Danny realized with a 
sickening depression at the pit of his 
stomach that in time of real trouble 
there was no one to whom he could 
turn. Hitherto he had always depended 
on his uncompromising but proud 
father to rescue him from whatever 
scrape he got into. Herman Dalmeyer 
revered too highly the family name to 
want to see a bearer of it in a cell. 
Danny was quite sure that was what 
had kept him from punishment before. 
He also had an uneasy recollection that 
his father had told him on the occasion 
of a recent rescue that it had been done 
for the last time, that he must keep out 
of trouble in the future or bear the 
consequences himself. 

It would have been different had 
Danny a mother to intercede for him, 
but he had none, no one but the hard- 
headed and hard-fisted old man who had 
fought his own way to the top without 
help and without paying any attention to 
the brilliantly lighted bypaths of dissi- 
pation, and could not understand what 
a tremendous handicap wealth and idle- 
ness were to the young man. 

“Tl go to jail,” Danny decided 
soberly, realizing that he and the world 
had come to grips for the first time and 
that there was nobody going to step in 
and call “Time” when he appeared to 
be getting the worst of it. 
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THE wagon was waiting outside to 

convey the morning’s batch of 
short-term prisoners to the bridewell. 
As Danny trod the grooved stone steps 
that led downward to the street, he came 
face to face with a white-cheeked young 
woman, and he stood stock still. 

“Dorothy !” he whispered. 

He had forgotten her. But then he 
had forgotten so many things, he re- 
flected bitterly, that one more or less 
gone to join his self-respect, manhood, 
pride and sense of decency, made little 
difference. He had made a promise to 
her, too, and that, along with every- 
thing else, was broken. 

She was pretty and wistful. The 
recollection of those eyes—how could 
it have become so dimmed as not to hold 
him back from folly! 

She held out to him a small pack- 
age. He knew from its size that it 
was a ring-case. 

“Take this,” she said hurriedly. 

“T might have known,” was his bitter 
comment. “You must have heard that 
Dad hasn’t any further use for me. I 
don’t blame you. What I am without 
his money doesn’t amount to much.” 
He ruefully surveyed himself, mussed 
and untidy from the night he had spent 
in a cell. 

“Yes,” the girl said in reply to his 
sneering speech, but without noting the 
sting in it. “Your father told me him- 
self. He called up and said that as far 
as he was concerned you could work 
out your own fine.” 

“Nice and considerate of Dad, wasn’t 
it?” the boy said hotly. “Didn’t he 
think you would hate me enough with- 
out his interference? And so you want 
to return my ring?” 

“Yes.” She glanced sidewise at his 
uniformed escort, who stood stolidly 


by, unexpectedly courteous. “That is, 
if it isn’t too late.” 
“Too late?” he echoed. “Too late 


for what?” 

“For you to sell it and pay your fine. 
Just the minute I realized what it would 
mean to you if your father didn’t help, 
I hurried into my clothes and came 
down here. I had quite a time finding 
the place because I hated to ask any- 
body I saw. They all looked so rough.” - 
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THE girl’s purpose in seeking him 
out slowly became comprehensible 
to Danny. His face reddened first and 
then went chalky white. 

“Then—” he began, and stopped in- 
credulous for a moment, “—then you’re 
not returning this because you want to 
break our engagement?” 

“Why no,” she said wonderingly. 

“Not after I broke my promise to 
you?” 

“No. I wanted you to keep it, of 
course, but I don’t think I’d be much 
of a girl if I quit you when you were 
most in need of me.” 

She looked at him frankly, squarely, 
much as one man looks at another when 
he states that he likes him. Danny 
began to grasp vaguely the idea that 
his engagement to this girl, which he 
had regarded as something casual,—the 
usual sort of thing that fellows and 
girls did,—was, in reality, the most seri- 
ous contract he had ever undertaken in 
his life. He regarded her curiously. 
What sort of person was it who stuck 
to another, not a relative, through thick 
and thin? It was his first experience 
with loyalty: 

“Here, take it,” she urged, about to 
place it in his palm. “It’s yours.” 

He drew back suddenly. 

“Never,” he said firmly. “That’s our 
ring; and from now on you're going to 
be the one to keep everything that’s 
ours. All right, boys.” He turned to 
the two officers. “Thanks for letting 
me have so much time.” He mounted 
the steps of the bridewell ’bus. ‘“Good- 
by, Dorothy. And please smile, dear, 
because if I remember you looking like 
that, I’ll probably be shot for trying to 
break jail.” 

The ’bus rattled off over cobble-paved 
streets. The half-dozen unkempt pris- 
oners huddled stolidly in their seats, the 
officers disdainfully paying no attention 
to them, and Danny Dalmeyer smiled 
wistfully at a white-faced woman with 
yearning eyes who, in fancy, occupied 
the seat opposite to him all the way out 
to their somber destination. Part of 
the time he thought of her as mother 
and part of the time as “dear,” so you 
can see how indefinite the picture was. 
He had never before known either a 
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mother or a “dear,” and now he needed 
them both. 


FTER he had been assigned to his 

quarters for his month’s stay, 
Danny was visited by a tall, thin man 
with stooping shoulders, who introduced 
himself as “Jailer Kennedy.” 

He regarded his new prisoner with 
a kindly, quizzical glance. 

“Well, son,” he said at length, “why 
did you want to go to jail?” 

en to? Does anybody ever want 
to?” 

“You must have. With your kind of 
head and face, there’s no other reason 
why you need to be sent here. Either 
somebody has been neglecting you or 
else you haven’t been doing the. right 
kind of work.” 

“I haven’t been doing any work.” 
Danny made this _ statement _ half 
proudly, half apologetically. 

; “No work!- Well, that accounts for 
a 

“T don’t know how to do anything.” 

Jailer Kennedy consulted.a memoran- 
dum in his hand. “You can learn how 
to do a good many things in thirty days 
if you want to, and I hope you'll want 
to.” 
Jailer Kennedy was one of the city’s 
characters, and, doubtless, one of its 
most active philanthropists. Instead of 
regarding his job as a distasteful one, 
“3 reveled in the opportunities it gave 

im. 

“But,” some one once objected, “it 
must be so discouraging having to deal 
only with the worst people in the city.” 

“You’re mistaken,” he had pointed 
out kindly. “The fellows in the bride- 
well are the best people in the city— 
they have to be. The worst ones are 
those that send them here.” 

A curious friendship sprang up be- 
tween Danny Dalmeyer and his jailer. 
Never before had the young man run 
up against an individual who dealt con- 
stantly with the brutal facts of life and 
kept sweet-tempered about it. He had 
always supposed, heretofore, that good 
humor and a cheerful outlook on life 
depended on having the way smoothed 
by some one else and the unpleasant 
things removed to the background. But 











in the case of Jailer Kennedy the worse 
the outlook the more cheerful he be- 
came, 
rooms he quelled single-handed just by 
going in among the boys, mostly Poles 
from the Northwest Side, and with his 
customary smile ordering them back to 
their benches. They obeyed him almost 
without question. You can’t fight with 
a man who insists on being on your side. 

Every day Kennedy stopped for a 
word of kindly advice either beside the 
bench where Danny was working or in 
the cell at night before it was time to 
retire. Sometimes he only offered a 
suggestion with reference to a better 
way of accomplishing the task in hand. 
On other occasions it was some simple 
but profound commentary on human 
life and endeavor—never preachy, only 
apt. 

Once when Danny was obviously rest- 
less, the jailer had talked to him longer 
than usual. 

“When you want a drink real bad,” 
he said, surmising with unerring keen- 
ness the cause of Danny’s uneasiness, 
“it helps some to promise yourself that 
you'll take one just as soon as you finish 
a certain job. I knew a fellow once 
who broke himself of the habit that 
way. He made an agreement with him- 
self to take one drink as soon as he 
finished his morning’s work. Then 
when he got all through he knew he’d 
kept faith so far, and it gave him just 
enough strength to promise not to take 
it until after lunch. After that it was 
hard to drive a bargain to put it off until 
the whistle blew at night, but his pride 
got into the game by that time, and he 
made another mind bet that he couldn’t 
last until six o’clock, and sort of stood 
by and watched himself make good. 
Gee, it was hard work.” 

“How do you know?” Danny shot at 
him laughingly. 

“T am the booze-fighter that did it,” 
Jailer Kennedy admitted. “It aint so 
hard now, but even yet I sometimes 
have to make a gentleman’s agreement 
with myself that if I do certain things 
first I’m entitled to a reward. So far 
I’ve always been able to put it off a 
little longer, but some day I suppose I'll 
get that drink.” 
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A mutiny in one of the work- | 
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Danny reflected on the case of his 
friend. “How long ago did you have 
your last one?” 

“Let me see—it will be twelve years 
in November.” He paused. “But I’ve 
promised myself a cocktail next Christ- 
mas if I can’t stand it any longer.” 

They both laughed at the remote pos- 
sibility of his ever getting that Christ- 
mas eye-opener. 

“Well,” said Danny, _ strangely 
cheered at finding that his new friend 
had once been subject to the same temp- 
tations as himself, “I’ll agree not to 
take a drink until my thirty days are 
up, anyway.” 

Jailer Kennedy left him without of- 
fering any further counsel or urging 
him to cut out alcohol altogether. 
Rather he preferred to let his narra- 
tive point its own moral. Argument 
would only serve to marshal opposition. 


WHEN at last the thirty days came 

to an end, Danny parted almost 
with regret from Kennedy, who watched 
him with anxious eyes as he walked 
steadily out the bridewell doors and 
past the piano factory to the street 
where he could catch an eastbound car. 
Over there were saloons. 

Danny had nearly a dollar in change, 
which had been returned to him when 
he was discharged. He paused irreso- 
lute before two barrooms which stood 
side by side. Which one was the better ? 

He pulled himself up short. He had 
been thirty days without stimulant and 
could at least last half an hour longer 
until he got downtown where there 
were bartenders who knew how to mix 


drinks. 
So he boarded a street-car. The ride 
seemed interminable. How good it 


would be to go into a cool buffet and sip © 
a high-ball in the society of free men. 

It was a struggle to keep from doing 
it, to advance his time of capitulation 
even a little way further up the hill. 

He would have that drink after he 
did the next thing that he had to do. 
What was that next thing? He realized 
in a sudden panic that he was out of a 
job. He would not go back to_his 
father. The governor’s desertion of 
him still rankled. 
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He must get something to do, and 
quickly. Yes, he would get a position 
and then he would have a drink. After- 
wards, he promised himself, he would 
call up Dorothy. Not until after he 
had a job, though. He must be his own 
man before he would take up the claim 
he had upon her. 

First he called at the office of one of 
the men he had met in a social way. 

“Hello, Danny,” said his friend, 
Henry Cooper, of Clevis & Cooper, 
brokers. “How are you? Where have 
you been keeping yourself lately?” 

Danny did not answer. Instead, a 
. rich, ripe blush suffused his features. 

“T’ve got you, Dan,” Cooper cried, 
laughing. “I’d almost forgotten about 
your thirty days in the coop. How did 
you like it?” 

“T want a job,’ Danny stated une- 
quivocally, ignoring the rough pleas- 
- antry of his friend. 

“That’s good.” Cooper laughed some 
more. “Are you doing this on a bet or 
what’s the idea?” 

“No bet. I mean it. I want work.” 

“Spoken like a union man,” ap- 
plauded Cooper. “What could you do 
around here? You haven’t any experi- 
ence in our line of business. Our clerks 
all started in this office as office-boys, 
and we don’t need one now.” Then 
seeing the crestfallen look on Danny’s 
features, he added: “Come on down- 
stairs and I’ll buy you a drink.” 

Danny was on the point of acquiesc- 
ing, when he remembered and said: 
“Not until I get a job. Thanks, just as 
much.” 

Cooper stared and laughed as if at 
some new prank of an idle monkey and 
went back to his own affairs. 

Danny seemed in a fair way to be- 
come a total abstainer if he waited until 
after he got a job before he yielded to 
temptation. He tried several more 
downtown offices, but was met with 
only good-natured toleration which did 
not conceal any offers of employment. 
Danny discovered that his record of 
years of idleness and strict application 
to the science of diverting himself was 
no particular recommendation for a re- 
sponsible position. 

When he came to inventory his tal- 
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ents he discovered that he had none 
except the half-acquired manual skill 
that had been dinned into him at the 
bridewell. He tried one or two places 
to get a job as a day laborer. The reply 
was invariably the same: “We are lay- 
ing off men, not hiring them.” 

One contractor told him: “If you 
want to know why I can’t give you a 
job ask every third man you meet in the 
street. The chances are that they are 
sober, reliable, skilled mechanics, and 
yet have been out of work for six 
months. I wish I could hire a hundred 
thousand men, but I’d make money 
right now by quitting business and let- 
ting out even the few men that are 
working for me.” 

It was discouraging. Every bar beck- 
oned to him to come and get one little 
bracer before he went on. He had done 
nobly, so far, better even than he had 
himself suspected was within the 
bounds of possibility. No one would 
have dreamed that it would take so long 
to secure employment. If he had had 
any idea of the difficulties in his path, 
he never would have made such an ab- 
surd agreement with himself. He could 
not be blamed for breaking his promise 
under the circumstances. 


Att at once he recollected vividly the 

kindly, smiling face of Jailer Ken- 
nedy and the cocktail he was going to 
have next Christmas if he found out 
that he couldn’t stand it any longer. By 
George, if Kennedy could do it, he, 


Danny Dalmeyer, could. But how? 
What could he do? How could he be 
safe from himself ? 

Finally resolution came to him. He 
set his face southward and walked dog- 
gedly past beacon bars and comfortable 
cafés that lured him to cozy contem- 
plation of the sorrows of life from the 
safety of shelter. 

Unerringly he sought out the First 
Precinct Police Station. He had been 
there often before, but this was his first 
voluntary trip. Up the grooved stone 
steps to the police court he found his 
way. The judge was still there, and into 
his astonished ears Danny poured the 
most remarkable plea that he had ever 
listened to. 











“THAT night Herman Dalmeyer en- 
tered the home on Garfield Road 
that had been doubly lonely since Danny 
had been away. As he opened the door 
the old man expected to catch the odor 
of stale cigarette smoke, and he was 
quite prepared to grumble about it. 
Still it would be nice:to have some one 
of his own flesh and blood about. 

There was no trace of Danny in the 
air or about the hall in the shape of 
hastily discarded. hats and wearing ap- 
parel. Surely he must be home. . The 
old man had kept track of the days and 
knew that Danny’s sentence was up. 
He had half expected the boy to come 
to the office in the morning to ask for 
money. All day each opening door had 
compelled his unwilling attention, al- 
though he did not like to admit that 
he was anxious to see the boy and par- 
tially to make up to him for the pun- 
ishment that had been inflicted on him. 

The day had passed without Danny. 
Doubtless he had hated to face the 
clerks in his father’s office and pre- 
ferred to have the first meeting at 
home. Herman Dalmeyer schooled 
himself not to leave the office early and 
rush home to find his boy. He must 
never let him know that he cared. It 
wouldn’t be good for the lad. 

“Where’s my son?” Dalmeyer in- 
quired of the servant who came to take 
care of his hat and help him get ready 
for dinner. 

“Beg pardon, sir?” the man said in- 
terrogatively. 

“Where’s Danny?” 

“T don’t know, sir; I haven’t seen 
him.” 

“Hasn’t he been home?” 

The man coughed apologetically. 
“No sir, not to-day, sir.” 

Growling, the old man mounted the 
stairs. What had happened? What 
was keeping the young scapegrace from 
coming home at least for more money 
to make a fool of himself with? 

But he said no more about it to the 
servants. No one must know that he 
was disappointed. 

When he had finished his solitary 
dinner, they brought in the evening pa- 
pers. Mr. Dalmeyer spread one out to 
the full first page. 


FRONT-PAGE STUFF 
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A two-column headline struck him 
like a blow in the face: 


DALMEYER BACK 
IN BRIDEWELL 


A mist of anger and rage swam be- 
fore the father’s eyes. This was too 
much. What a disgrace. 

Finally he read the subhead : 


Locked Up at His Own Request. 


Impelled by curiosity, he went on 
to read the rest, which ran: 


Daniel’ Dalmeyer, son of Herman Dal- 
meyer, the wholesale hardware man, 
paid an astonishing tribute to Jailer 
Kennedy, of the bridewell, this after- 
noon. 

Dalmeyer was released this morning 
after serving a thirty-day sentence. By 
two o'clock he had arrived at Judge 
Coleman’s police court and asked to 
have his sentence extended to sixty 
days. 

“Thirty days more with Jailer Ken- 
nedy may make a good citizen of me,” 
young Dalmeyer pleaded, “and I ask you 
to give me that chance. I think it ought 
to be worth it to the city. I’ve been out 
of jail for six hours, with money in my 
pocket, and I haven’t taken a drink yet, 
because I promised him I wouldn't. I 
don’t want to break my promise to him, 
but I’m afraid I’m beginning to weaken. 
Please send me back. Thirty days more, 
and I think I’ll be all right.” 

Judge Coleman is a believer in fair 
play and a sporting man in the best 
sense of the word. “I'll take you up,” 
he told Dalmeyer. “T’ll send you back; 
but if it doesn’t do any good, you'll have 
to pay the city ten dollars a week board 
for the time you’re there.” 

To-night Danny Dalmeyer is behind 
the bars again nursing a_ thirty-day 
thirst. 


FILLED with a feeling of mingled 

pride and dismay, Herman Dal- 
meyer fumed inwardly as he read 
through the other papers to find the 
same news item in each. Who was this 
Jailer Kennedy who seemed to come 
first in his boy’s affections, to whom he 
turned rather than to his own father 
in time of difficulties? It was prepos- 
terous, and yet with a sinking sensation 
he realized that he had never done any- 
thing to make his boy come to him with 
a confession of weakness. From the 
first he had invariably met the lad’s 
falls from grace with harshness: and 
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reviling. He wondered—and this had 
been impressed upon him more by the 
thirty days’ loneliness than by anything 
else—he wondered if maybe he were 
not partly to blame. 

Once started on this train of thought, 
he followed it relentlessly. If he was 
in any way responsible he would make 
it up to the lad. He rang a bell. 

“T want the limousine,” he told the 
servant who answered his ring. 

“Yes sir.” 


BEFORE the car had reported at the 

door, some one rang the front bell. 
Mr. Dalmeyer was in the hall getting his 
hat, so he opened the door himself. 

In the entryway stood a small, rather 
frail girl with wistful eyes which looked 
up at him. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Dalmeyer,” she 
said. 

“Good-evening,” he vaguely and 
slowly responded. “It’s Miss—” 

“Tt’s Dorothy Franklin,” she said, 
stepping across the threshold. 

“Oh, yes, you are the girl who was 
engaged to my son.” 

“No, I am the girl who ts engaged to 
your son,” she said with polite empha- 
sis on the verb. 

“Oh. Then you didn’t break it off 
when he went to jail?” 

“Of course not. I thought he needed 
me all the more then—although, to tell 
the truth,”—and she added this regret- 
fully—‘“he has never appeared to need 
me very much at any time.” 

“T would ask you to come in and take 
off your things,” said the old man, “but 
I am just going out to the bridewell and 
bring Danny home.” 

“That’s what I thought you would 
do,” said Dorothy, “and that’s why I 
came—to stop you.” 

“To stop me?” the old man repeated. 
“Don’t you want him out of prison?” 

Dorothy smiled. “Of course I do— 
but what I want and what you want 
doesn’t really make any difference, does 
it, if Danny has found out what he 
wants for himself? Don’t you see that 
it’s better for him to put through this 
one thing all by himself than to have 
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you help him do a hundred things much 
bigger and more, important?” 

The old man looked at her trucu- 
lently. “It’s a conspiracy,” he mut- 
tered irascibly. “It’s a conspiracy to 
rob me of the affections of my son. 
First this Jailer Kennedy, whoever he 
is, goes to work and makes Danny do 
something I have been arguing with 
him to do for ten years. And now you 
come. It may make a man of him,” 
he admitted ungraciously, “but whose 
man will it be? Not mine. I suppose 
he will be yours.” 

“But you wont go,” pleaded the girl. 

“Of course I wont go,” mimicked the 
old man, hanging up his hat like a dis- 
appointed schoolboy. “I suppose I can’t 
do anything I want to.” 

Without paying much attention, he 
turned off and went into his library. 

She, uninvited, followed. 

“I don’t see,” he growled, settling 
himself in a comfortable chair, “how 
you come to know what is best for my 
son. Everybody knows what is best for 
him except his father.” 

“The car is ready, sir.” This froma 
servant. 

“Don’t want it now. Send it back.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Or do you want the car to go home 
in?” he tardily asked his visitor. 

“No, thank you; I’m not going home 
yet.” 

“Oh. You're going to stay and tell 
me how to bring up children?” 

“No, I’m not.” She advanced boldly 
to his side and smoothed the ruffled 
gray locks that he always shook out of 
place when he was angry. “I thought 
I’d stay and get acquainted.” 

“Tt isn’t any use,” he objected, almost 
purring at her touch but unwilling to 
show that it pleased him. “You wont 
want to know me after you get ac- 
quainted. I’m just a lonely, grouchy 
old man. All I had was Danny—and 
now I suppose he'll be yours—after 
thirty days.” ; 

She kept on smoothing his hair for a 
moment, and then said softly: “In thirty 
days, if you don’t mind, Danny and you 
will both be mine.” 


Frank R. Adams’ unique short stories will be a regular feature of THE GREEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE. We regard him as one of the most promising writers in America. 
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INVOLVING A PENNANT-WINNING 
PITCHER, A MOVIE-QUEEN AND FIVE 
HUNDRED FEET OF UNREHEARSED FILM 


By 


JILL I go to the movies with 

you? Nossir, I most certainly 
| will not. Eunice Bailey fea- 
tured? Why didn’t you say so in the 
first place? Sure, I’ve met Eunice. 
Thought I’d already spun you that yarn 
about her and Jack Townes and Jack’s 
little girl from the Southwest and the 
picture he featured in for the Taka- 
graph Film Company. 

Of course you know Jack as well as 
you know Eunice. In fact I’m betting 
there’s two people knowing him to every 
one what knows the little queen of the 
movies. The third person in this yarn 
is Elsie Lonigan. *Course you 
don’t know her. 

You remember I grabbed Jack from 
the Texas league. He hadn’t showed 
any special class there, and the fans 
jabbered when I gobbled him. But why 
did I do it? Because I’d seen him 
work. It didn’t take more’n one eye to 
see that he had more stuff on the ball 
than any other man pitchin’ in the 
country to-day. 

And control! My, the control that 
big, long-legged, raw-boned boob had! 
He could sizzle ’em over to a quarter 
of an inch, and just as cool as a block 
of ice. 

So I bought him, rested him awhile, 
and then shoved him through a course 
of trainin’ that ought to of pulled a 
protest out of a mule. But did he kick? 
Not on your life he didn’t. During the 
first year he played Bench Warmer, and 
I was just shovin’ him in when we were 
too far behind to win or had the game 
sewed up so we couldn’t lose. He 
couldn’t understand that stuff of 
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Octavus Roy Cohen 


drawin’ pay without workin’, and he 
regarded me as a cross between one of 

— here Samaritans and a plain darn 
ool, 

Next year I worked him regular 
with the first-string twirlers; and you 
know what happened. He led the 
league with an .865 average. Goin’ 
some, eh? The fans went plumb nutty 
about him, but at that they was sorne 
who stayed a mite sore and pulled stuff 
about him bein’ a Marty O’Toole and 
all that sort of Job bunk. But when 
he equaled his own record the following 
year—say, even the Federals offered 
him a job! 

Of course you aint no special base- 
ball bug, but you know how famous 
Jack is. Jeff and Li’l’ Artha was un- 
knowns on July third, nineteen hundred 
and ten, compared to Jack Townes when 
he pitched that final double-header that 
landed us safe in first place and finally 
cinched the pennant. 

And the world’s series! Man! We 
copped the first game, Townes pitching. 
Townes rests, and bango! we drop the 
next two. Townes won another, and 
it stood two and two. They took the 
odd game, but on the following two 
days Townes worked steady and copped 
the series! Four games that bird 
pitched in a seven-game series for the 
championship of the world—and four 
hits was the most he gave in any one 
game! Believe me, kiddo, that’s pitch- 
ing ! 

There I go talkin’ shop again. Hon- 
est, I can’t help it when F get on the 
subject of Jack’s pitching. His acting, 
though— 
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THAT's the story. It’s about Jack 
and Eunice Bailey and Elsie Loni- 
gan. You got two of ‘em down pat: 
here’s the Bertillon on Elsie. Have a 
smoke—I reckon you'd rather hear this 
yarn than see that picture. 

Durin’ his first season with us, Jack 
was powerful lonesome, hangin’ around 
like a fish outa water when the other 
guys was sportin’ their wives and their 
sweethearts. Jack, he never seemed to 
make much hea“way with. the ladies, 
and the few mash-notes he followed up 
left him a sadder and a wiser man. 

But right early in the second season 
some one introduced him to Elsie. She 
was a pretty slip of a thing and baseball- 
crazy. Seems she kept a scrap-book 
and had Jack’s picture on every second 
page or so. She went wild over him 
from the word “Go!” and she didn’t 
hide it none, neither. And believe me, 
kid, with his skirt-hunger and his lone- 
someness, he fell and stayed fallen. 

Elsie was nothin’ more or less than 
a pretty little dame with a taste for 
shorthand who’d outgrowed the noble 
burg of Austin, Texas. Nothing would 
do for her but New York. She struck 
a job which netted her twelve bones 
per week, out of which she fed, boarded, 
clothed and saved—and with the surplus 
she cut a swath in the movie houses 
and soda-water stands. She useter like 
to stand in front of the mirror in the 
movie-theater vestibule, smile at her- 
self in the glass, think of Austin and 
say gleefully, “This is the life!” 

Before long she ptoduced the scrap- 
book and showed him where 1-e stood, 
and he spilled a line of bunk about her 
being the only and original skeeky kid 
—or Texas lingo fer same. And then 
Jack commenced strutting around and 
wearing Zapata neckties and carrying 
a cane and playin’ better ball’n he ever 
had before, which, believe me, is goin’ 
some. 

I don’t know why they didn’t get 
hitched right off, ’cept that Jack had a 
sort of terror of marriage. Na-a-a, 
not that! No free-love bunk ever per- 
colated his dome, but he was scared, 
that’s all. Did he love her? I reckon. 

They had more than Texas in com- 
mon. They was: both wild about the 
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movies. Their tastes ran about alike— 
slapstick comedy, where the villain is 
chased by every supe the director can 
corral, and where he runs up ladders 
and walls and bangs into bicycles and 
gets run over by automobiles and falls 
overboard and gets beaten up and ar- 
rested. And, too, they fell for this 
soft, romantic stuff,—goo-goo heroine, 
long-haired hero,—and they’d sit in a 
dark corner and hold hands. 

That’s where Eunice comes in. Eu- 
nice, you know, got her real, true fame 
that year. I guess we’re all Eunice- 
crazy. Them big, baby-blue eyes and 
the golden hair and that figure, and— 
but there I go! Mushy in my old 
age. 

Things rocked along about as usual 
until Jack pulled that feature stunt in 
the world’s series, and then the fans 
went plumb loony over him. The big- 
gest vaudeville manager in New York 
got him to take a stab at the two-a-day, 
which same Jack did, only to quit after 
the try-out. He was as good an actor 
as a certain ex-mayor of a central city, 
which name I aint goin’ to mention. 

“T can’t git up there an’ talk,” he 
complains. “I feel too foolish.” 

“That’s the way you look, too,” I 
encourages. 

That put the K.O. on the vaudeville 
proposition, and Jack was decidin’ be- 
tween a Bermuda trip and a barn- 
stormin’ journey in Cuba, when the big 
offer come from the Takagraph studio. 

To sum up, this was the how of it: 
Some enterprisin’ scenario-writer had 
wrote a three-reel ’script about baseball. 
Jack was the hero, an’ they wanted him 
to play the lead and use his own name 
and all that. Y’see Jack’d be acting 
himself, and that was about the easiest 
thing in the world for him to do. 

Jack was leary until he got the hang 
of it. The price suited him—and then 
some. And then he discovered that 
er Bailey was cast for to be his 
girl. 

“Lemme lamp the scenario,” he or- 
dered. I seen it after he read it, and 
it was some bird of a scenario. 

It was all about a baseball-team that 
gets turned topsy-turvy by: a good- 
lookin’ jinx (Eunice bein’ the jinx) and 











how after a lot of stuff like fightin’ and 
buyin’ umpires and stealin’ signals and 
other kinds of Hairbreadth Harry bunk, 
like never happens outside a magazine, 
the hero (that’s Jack) saves the team 
by handin’ the villain a poke on the 
jaw an’ marryin’ the jinx. The scene 
between the jinx and the hero bein’, 
as I said, a corker between Jack and 
Eunice, an’ lookin’ about like this on 
‘the ’script: 


bering LXIII:—Interior of Laura’s Par- 
or. 

Discovered :—Laura gazing pensively 
out of window. She has been crying and 
registers. misery. She turns as there is a 
knock at the door. Jack Townes enters. 
She crouches back against the window, 
showing fear. Jack registers love. He 
crosses to her, his arms outstretched, but 

.: she fights him off hysterically. Finally 
he grasps her and crushes her to him. 
‘He kisses her passionately on the lips. 


I’m goin’ on record right here as 
sayin’ that any man who wouldn’t go 
from Hades itself to play that windup 
with Eunice Bailey aint no man—and 
that’s all there is to it. Jack grinned 
at it, decided against showin’ it to Elsie, 
and signed his contract. The contract 
held him for the’ three-reel special fea- 
ture, “The Jinx,” and also a one- 
reeler, scenario to be submitted later. 

I gotta hand it to the Takagraph com- 
pany. They sure played high for the 
18-carat stuff. They hired the whole 
team to go for a few days to their Jersey 
Happy Hunting Grounds and help pose 
the picture. Me—I was in it too, as 
manager of Jack’s team, which same I 
am. I didn’t have much to do except 
help kill a couple o’ umpires, double- 
cross the villain, beat hell outa a guy 
who was tryin’ to steal our signals, and 
marry one of the women in the cast. 

The Takagraph Company hada small 
place in New Jersey something like this 
movie city near Los Angeles, but not 
quite so thorough. Takaville, it was 
called, and there wasn’t no one there 
who wasn’t connected with the Com- 
pany, and there was what some writer 
guys call a “Bohemian atmosphere,” 
whatever that means. 

Jack enters the clubroom, or what- 
ever they calls it, with me that night, 
him bein’ all dolled up and remember- 


‘“‘REGISTER LOVE!”’ 
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ing that El-Ex-Eye-Eye-Eye scene in 
the ’script. Then he turns to me and 
says, so quiet he couldn’t be heard 
more’n half a mile: 

“Say, Bill, is Eunice here?” . 

Eunice hears his yodle and crosses 
the room wearing that famous smile of 
her’n. 

“Is this the great Jack Townes?” 
she bubbles sociable-like. “I’m de- 
lighted.” She slips her mitt into Jack’s 
and laughs straight into his eyes, and 
he chokes and gurgles and splutters 
and fidgets and presses her fingers, and 
—good-night! 

Next thing I know, Jack and Eunice 
are takin’ a moonlight ramble under 
the trees, and they’re still there when I 
turn in. Me an’ Jack are roomin’ to- 
gether, and he wakes me when he comes 
up to the room. It’s close onto mid- 
night, and he’s dead serious. 

“You know,” he says, “this here 
moving-picture acting is a most noble 
profession.” 

“Ts it?” I says, playing to his lead. 

“It is. And some of them stars get 
bigger money than us ball-players.” 

“Ts that so? And are you thinking 
of jumping us to sign with the Taka- 
graph people?” It went right over his 
head, that sarcasm. 

“Eunice Bailey,” he says, “makes 
twice as much as I do.” 

“She’s got a better shape,” I says. 

“You're kiddin’ me,” he opines. “But 
mebbe—mebbe—” 

I see the kid is serious and I shakes 
him hard. 

“Watinell’s ailin’ you?’ I roars. 
“What put this actor-bug in your 
dome?” 

“Well,” he spouts slowly, “I been 
a-talkin’ to Eunice. Beautiful girl she 
is. She allowed I have the proper 
physic and expression to be a movie 
star. She says Warren Kerrigan and 
Francis Bushman and Maurice Costello 
and Arthur Johnson and that push aint 
got a thing on me.” 

“Did she?” I says slow and dis- 
tinct, wonderin’ how any man could 
have so much solid ivory on top of his 
shoulders. “What else did she say?” 

“She ast could I ride and fight, swim 
and save the lives of pretty girls and all 
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that sort of thing, and I told her that 
them was my specialties. There aint 
nothin’ in this here movie game but 
just actin’ as you would if it was real 
—an’ any man can do that.” 

“Jack,” I advises in a sweet, soft 
tone, “you better put your pipe out.” 
Then I turned over. 

Of course, I could see plain as day 
that Eunice had Jack’s number taken 
and filed away in her boob-catalogue, 
and it did me good, because I knew 
when a woman gets after a man she can 
do more’n anything in the world to 
reduce the size of his hat. But I didn’t 
believe Eunice knew the game she was 
bucking. She prob’ly imagined that 
Jack was wise to her a’ready. 


N EXT mornin’ we get dolled up for 
the first rehearsal. Jack was some 
happy. Then came the voice of 
Wickes, the little director. 
“Townes !” 
We bustled out, and our eyes popped 
at the stage set. Under the big sky- 


lights and them things they call “dif- 
fusers,’ whatever that means, was one 


corner of a little room. It looked 
funny sitting there by itself with just 
two walls and no one payin’ no atten- 
tion to it, and with carpenters and 
mechanics and things working all 
around just as calm and unconcerned 
as could be. I’d always had a sort of 
idea that them rooms in the pictures 
had four walls, an’ so’d Jack, but him 
an’ me both tried to be oo-tray an’ 
sshhow we wasn’t surprised. 

“Ready to rehearse this scene!” 
barks Wickes. “Miss Bailey, you’re 
discovered at the piano. Play softly, 
- and appear half-sad, just as though you 
were stuck on some one and didn’t 
know whether you’d get away with it 
or not. You’n’ Townes have quarreled. 
You’ve been hired to double-cross him, 
but you’ve slipped a cog and fallen in 
love—see? You're expecting him. 
Doorbell rings. You look around 
anxious-like, then rise. Register pleas- 
ant expectancy and love. 

“There’s where you come in, Townes. 
You’re gone on her and don’t suspect 
she’s trying to hand you a lemon. 
Shake hands and stand chatting for a 
moment. Then she leans forward an’ 
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asks you for the signals. You register 
amazement that she wants to see them, 
but don’t register suspicion. Get that? 
Finally you let her see them. Here 
they are.” He hands Townes a blank 
sheet of paper. “Then you seat your- 
self on that piano-stool—the double- 
length one—and she snuggles up to you 
reg lar lovey-dovey fashion. Soft stuff 
right there. Finally she lets you kiss 
her. You hear a noise an’ turn sud- 
denly. She stuffs the signals in the 
bosom of her dress, fakes an excuse 
and makes her exit. She’s gone to 
copy them—see? After she’s gone, 
you gaze at the door and register love— 
see? Ready!” 

Jack butts in. 

“Mr. Wickes,” he says, “that aint the 
beginnin’ of the picture. It’s way to- 
wards the end. You have not took the 
beginning yet.” 

Wickes teeters back on his heels and 
gets purple. 

“Look here, young man,” he howls. 
“Are you teachin’ me the picture game, 
or are you just a boob baseball-player 
posing in a film? I’m taking this pic- 
ture in my way—see ?” 

Townes balls his fists like he was 
goin’ to take a crack at him, but seemed 
to think better of it. 

“Where do I go?” he asks meekly. 

“Somewhere back out of sight of the 
camera—behind that there wall. Beat 
it! Ready!” 

Eunice pulls her section according 
to Hoyle. Then comes Townes’ cue. 

“All right, Townes!” snaps the di- 
rector. “Quick! Walk in! Shake 
hands! Affection—register affection! 
On your toes, now, every minute!” 

Townes takes one step into the 
room, gives the camefa-man the once- 
over and stands like a cigar-store 
Indian. 

“Shake hands!” yells Wickes. They 
mitt one another. “Talk!” comes the 
command, “Talk!” 

Eunice sees that Townes is up-in-the- 
air, and she unlooses a soft line of gab 
that settles him a bit. 

“Tt’s not hard,” she remarks casually. 
“Just appear interested in me and pre- 
tend to be talking. There’s nothing to 
get stage-fright about.” 

And that’s the way she pulled him 











through the scene—not so worse, either. 
They finish; the operator inspects his 
machine ‘and tells Wickes the number 
of feet. He looks right pleased. 
“Condense the action a bit, Miss 
Bailey,” he says. ‘Now, ready for the 


picture.” They'd only been rehears- 
ing! 

Of course everything went better 
after the third day, but the longer we 
stayed in Takaville the uneasier I got. 
Why? ’Cause Jack Townes had gotten 
stuck on Eunice Bailey an’ was just 
about ready to marry her an’ give up 
baseball. 

‘Laugh if you want. But it wasn’t 
no laughin’ matter for me or Jack or 
the owners of the club—or for that 
little Elsie Lonigan kid waiting back 
there in New York for the man she 
loved. 

As for Eunice, she wasn’t wise to 
Elsie, an’ she was just amusin’ herself 
in a harmless way with the big gink. 
She was with him all the time, and the 
more they was together the worse Jack 
got, an’ I learned the dead march so’s 
I could whistle it for my own amuse- 
ment. Eunice was just playin’ a little 
game, as harmless an’ as innocent as 
any game c’d be. 

But when Jack started cornerin’ each 
of us and spoutin’ about his love-affair 
with Eunice an’ his ambition to be a 
movie star, I took the reins in my own 
hands and made tracks for head- 
quarters. 

I talked to Eunice straight from the 
shoulder. I told her that I knew she 
didn’t give a hoot in Hades for Jack, 
and that he deserved anything that was 
comin’ his way in the line of a grand 
bump, but that he was really falling in 
love with her and that the “sweetest 
little kid ever out of Texas was down 
there in New York thinkin’ she had a 
clove hitch on him. 

I told her she held high, low, Jack 
and the game in her hand and that she 
could play ’em any way she thought 
best, but that if she didn’t love him it 
was up to her to send Jack back to 
Elsie and baseball. 

’ “Jack’s gettin’ too all-fired stuck on 
himself,” I said. “The little girl’ll be 
too poor game for him after a while, an’ 
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he’ll be breaking her heart—and to no 
end.” 

“I’m glad you tipped me off,” says 
Eunice. “But what can J do? Of 
course, I don’t care a cent for Jack 
Townes, but he has been amusing me. 
It seems he’s handed the little girl a 
dirty deal, and for her sake I’m game 
for anything. He needs to be taken 
down—that’s my opinion.” 

“He sure does,” I says. “And you’ve 
got to help. Nothing ordinary. That 
wont affect him at all. It’s got to be a 
startler, a— Now what—” 

She was lookin’ at me, excited-like. 

“T got an idea,” she says, “which I 
aint disclosin’ at the present time. But 
to-morrow morning at eleven o'clock 
you join Frank Tavis, the operator, an’ 
you'll see some. fun.” 

Not another word could I get out of 
her, but I was willin’ to let her run 
things as she wanted. And late that 
night Jack threw a surprise into me. 
He leaned over my bed—and an- 
nounced that at noon the next day him 
and Eunice Bailey was going to elope 
—run away—get married! 

Believe me, I sat up with a jerk. 

“What’s the frame?” I asks. 

“Well, me and ‘her is goin’ to meet 
by the road where we took that ball- 
playin’ picture yesterday. I’m gonna 
have a buggy, and it’s us for the city 
and a minister—” 


NEXT morning I hunts up Frank 
Tavis and finds him with his movie 
machine primed and loaded and a 
eight-inch grin on his mug. I wont 
bore you with details—we hiked to 
the spot and Tavis set up his machine 
behind a clump of bushes. 

The machine was concealed from the 
road, which was about thirty feet in 
front. Across on the other side of the 
road was another line of trees and 
shrubbery. The sun was out bright. 

Just about twelve o'clock a buggy 
come along the road. In it was Eunice 
and Jack, both dressed up fit to kill. 

“Keep covered!” hisses Tavis, get- 
tin’ ready to turn the crank of his box. 
“And don’t laugh. This here Eunice 
Bailey is as clever at slapstick farce as 
she is at straight stuff.” 
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All of a sudden, as they got in front 
of us, Eunice grabs the reins and pulls 
the horse up short. Tavis’ machine 
commences clickin’ immedjit. Eunice 
and Jack hops to the ground. 

“But Eunice—” he’s saying. 

“Register love!” chuckles Tavis. 

“Some class,” says I, happy. 

“Base villain,” Eunice pipes, “you 
have deceived muh! You have a girl in 
Noo York! You are a brute, a cur—” 

“Honest, Eunice—” 

“Not honest! You're like all other 
men. You love another woman—and 
are marrying me for my money!” 

“No, honest, dearie,” blurts Jack. “I 
love you—” 

“Prove it!” she snaps. 

“I'd die for you!” 

“Get down on your knees and beg 
my pardon.” 

“But Eunice—” 

“Down on your knees!” 

Ret” 

She steps toward the rig as though 
about to climb in. Jack gave her 
the once-over and flopped. He sure 
scraped the dust. 

“Eunice,” he bawled, “I love you—I 
love—” She backed away as he tried 
to touch her, and he was doing a 
Gertrude Hoffman along the dirt. 
“Please forgive me—for loving an- 
other girl—” 

“Beg my pardon!” 

‘ “T’m beggin’ it, Eunice.” 

“Well.” She appeared to be soften- 
ing up, and he jumped to his feet right 
hopeful. Then he clinches with her 
and smacks her full on the lips. With 
that:she jumps back and slaps his face 
until I could feel the sting. 

“Some picture,” grinned Tavis. 
“Some picture!” 

“But—” I started. 
grinned some more. 

“T don’t think Eunice counted — 

e 


Tavis just 


that, but it does cinch matters. 
wised me up, you know.” 
“Uh-huh!” I says. Then I lamped 
’em again. ; 
Eunice was sure-nuff mad now, an’ 
what she told Jack Townes about him- 
self couldn’t be put into print. She 
just simply ripped him up and left him 
groggy. Within five hundred feet of 
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film we had a farce that’d have raised 
some laughs in the movie houses. 

Then Eunice turns all of a sudden 
and waves toward the trees on the 
other side of the road. 

“All right, boys,” she calls. And 
then— 

My whole darned baseball team, 
whooping and yelling, and happy as a 
bunch of kids, jammed around that 
couple. Jack stared, and his jaw 
dropped ’steen inches. 

They’d pulled the impossible! They’d 
made him know that he’d been made a 
fool of! 

“Got the picture?” she calls, turn- 
ing to our side of the road. 

Tavis shuts off his machine and 
hoists it on his shoulder. Then we 
joined ’em. 

At first Jack just couldn’t take it all 
in. But Eunice wasn’t leavin’ no doubt 
in his mind. 

“Some people,” she snaps, “get a 
mighty heap of punishment for triflin’ 
with a woman’s affections. You tried 
to play fast-an’-loose with that kid in 
New York. You aint worth her little 
finger. 

“We got the whole scene that’s just 
happened here. You’re under contract 
for a one-reel picture as well as that 
three-reeler. That gives us the right 
to run this film if we want. And we'll 
do it if—” 

“If what?” he gasps hopelessly, 
makin’ up his mind he can’t whip the 
whole bunch of us. 

“If you don’t drive as fast as you 
can to that station and take the New 
York train. You’ve got exactly ten 
minutes to catch it!” 

Jack climbs into the buggy. Then he 
cracks that whip over the poor horse, 
an’ the last we seen of him was a cloud 
of dust gettin’ down the road. That’s 
when we had our laugh. 

Four hours later we get a telegram 
from Jack Townes: 

Miss Eunice Bailey, 

Takaville, New Jersey. 

Elsie and I just married. Does: film 
get destroyed? Jack Townes. 
To which, Eunice sent the simple 

answer: 

It does. 
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Stagecraft 


WHEREIN THE WIZARD OF 
THE. THEATER. DISCUSSES’ :HIS 
THEORIES OF PRODUCTION 


By David Belasco 


Editor's Note: This truly splendid article by Mr. Belasco, the master pro- 
ducer, might well be called “Illusions and Intrusions: How Players are Picked, 


and the Necessary Qualifications.” 


It is particularly broad in its scope and gives 


the basic philosophy and psychology by means of which he has established him- 


self as the Wizard of the Theater. 


premiére in Washington, 

D. C., I used a trained pigeon 

in the “first act. It flew upon the stage 

and remained while Marie-Odile and 

the Mother Superior discussed the 

little novice’s love for it. The pigeon 

performed precisely as it had been 
trained. There was no flaw. 

But the next day several persons 


IW wry HEN “Marie-Odile” had its 


asked me how I had trained the pigeon. 
They thought it really wonderful. 
That lost the pigeon its part! I have 
never used it since in that particular 
scene. And why? Just this: the audi- 
ence watched the bird more than the 
performance, waited for it to commit 
some fault, speculated on its training— 
and, for the moment, forgot about the 
play. 
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Photograph by White, New York. Copyright, 1915, by Charles Frohman 


Stars in the Frohman-Belasco revival of “A Celebrated Case.” 


From left to right they are: Robert Warwick, 


de Belleville; Helen Ware, Nat C. Goodwin, Otis Skinner, Ann Murdock, Elita Proctor Otis, Eugene O’Brien 


The pigeon was an intrusion that 
retarded the story and worked to 
destroy the illusion. I want nothing 
that is more prominent than the play 
and the players. Everything is a part 
and parcel of the story. When, by any 
means, a producer distracts the atten- 
tion of the audience, he has perpetrated 
an intrusion. Bizarre scenery and cos- 
tumes and freakish lighting take away 
from the actor and the story, because 
the eye always seeks the unusual. Thus 
the illusion is destroyed. 


I try to give scenery and setting so 
true to the place they represent that 
when the curtain goes up the eye identi- 
fies it in a flash, dismisses it—and the 
play can proceed. I have always drawn 
away from stage tricks that the audi- 
ence would seek to penetrate—at the 
cost of the story and action. When I 
was a young man, as stage manager of 
the Baldwin Theater in San Francisco, 
I wanted to make a cat walk across the 
stage. A course of training would have 
consumed too much time and would 
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Florence Reed, Frederic 
and Minna Gale Haynes. 


necessarily have 
been faulty. My 
solution was 
dropping milk in 
a line across the 
stage. The cat, fol- 
lowing this line, 
lapped up 
the milk, bade wae™ 
ar! 
and — d e and Devid Belasco. 
its entrance This photograph was 
and exit On taken in Boston during 
Per f ect. rehearsals of “A Celebrated Case.” 


sched- 

ule. 

But. f 
would not 
use such a circus 
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trick now, because it would take the 
attention of the audience away from the 
story. 

Shocks, such as unexpected shots and 
sudden falls, frequently destroy the illu- 
sion and disturb the audience’s equa- 
nimity, for they draw the attention. In 
the second act of “Marie-Odile,” for 
example, I substituted illusion for real 
shots, which might easily have been 
fired off-stage. While they are roister- 
ing in the convent, the Uhlans are sud- 
denly brought to quietness by their com- 
mander, the Sergeant. 


“Silence! Silence! Didn’t you hear 
something? Listen! I thought—I— 
heard—guns. Sh!—don’t you?” 


They all listen, and the Corporal, who 
has gone over to the doorway leading 
to the courtyard, says: 

“Yes—way off. I 
now—” 

The audience has heard the sound of 
neither shot, but the effect is the same 
as if a cannon had been fired in the 
wings ; and there has been no disturbing 
element. In this scene I depend en- 
tirely on the imagination. 

I rehearsed those two shots, however, 
with the beating of a drum, until the 
actors became so accustomed to it in 
rehearsal that they would act as if guns 
were being fired even when the bass 
drum was discarded. Even the use of 
the drum was unnecessary in acting the 


play. . 

In selecting my Uhlans, I made every 
effort to secure men who would make 
them seem real. As everyone knows, 
the best cavalrymen usually are short 
men, men with short legs and thick set. 
Naturally, the men composing the 
Uhlan regiments must be a mixed lot 
in size, and most of them short. Ac- 
cordingly, I searched everywhere for 
actors who would make up a typical 
Uhlan company. Some persons, how- 
ever, are apt to confuse the Uhlans 
with the Emperor’s personal body 
guard, those Imperial soldiers chosen 
for their fine appearance because they 
are most of the time on dress parade. 
But in selecting my Uhlans as I did, 
with true regard to accuracy in every 
detail, I knew that I would be open to 
the sophomoric criticism of the young 


thought just 
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saviors of the stage who take the 
drama so seriously that they fail to 
regard it as ‘a part of life. Not 
since the “old days,” however, when I 
as a youth produced the comedies of 
bygone years, have I ever introduced 


.“comedy relief” in any of my pro- 


ductions. 


UMOR is different, and, of course, 
it must be in the play. Comedy 
is true to life. Humor lights up the 
darkest of life’s situations. In a half 
hour the average human will undergo 
an almost complete cycle of moods. He 
is always changing his tense and voice. 
What is more gruesomely tragic than 
war? Yet out of the terrible European 
conflict has come a wealth of humorous 
incidents. 

Human nature remains true to cer- 
tain standards, no matter what the sit- 
uation. Murderers at the bar emit feeble 
jests; -blunderers seemingly become 
rampant at the most intensely solemn 
moments; great death-dealing earth- 
quakes have had their streams of 
parrot-carrying, ridiculously laden men 
and women. So, as I have contended, 
humor enters into every situation of 
life, and if the theater is to be repre- 
sentative of life, it must have humor 
too. 

Nature is my guide. All dramatic art 
reaches its higher perfection the more 
closely it establishes its relationship to 
nature and humanity. While it is not 
always possible to represent, scenically, 
exact proportions and substances, it is 
always possible to present the illusion 
of nature. Take stage lighting. I use 
lights only to stimulate the illusion. 
The old truism, “art conceals art,’’ still 
holds true, and in stage lighting, as in 
everything else artistically used on the 
stage, the mere mechanics must not 
intrude. There should be a_ perfect 
blend, as if the particular scene lighted 
were as a pastel—delicate, true. 

The so-called New Art symbolism 
asserts itself by distracting the attention 
from the spoken word, which after all 
is the main thing in a play. I place this 
influence in a category with cubism, 
futurism and the freakishness of a 
people and for a people who cannot or 























will not appreciate God’s gifts and 
standards. None of them is lasting, 
and that which will not endure is bad 
art, bad economics or bad religion. 

Why should I have my scene-paint- 
ers achieve a brick-red woodland _ be- 
cause it is supposed to be symbolical, 
when I can have them construct the 
scene in its natural colors and at least 
give an impression of the original? 
Why should I dress my players to fit 
the wall-paper and furnishings of a 
room, when in real life the hostess, 
when she invites her guests to a ball, 
does not tell them what they must wear 
tc harmonize with her home? I repeat 
that naturalism is not an enemy of the 
imagination; rather, it is the element 
that makes for imagination, for it 
clothes a situation in what the mind and 
eye expect. 

Scenery holds the same relation to the 
eye as the lines of a play hold to the 
ear. It tells and impresses a part of 
the story. When I first began my 
career as a stage-director, I put the soft 
pedal on the actor. In those days he 
screamed and ranted and intoned his 
lines. He thought it was the only way 
he could get them to his audience. I 
made my players speak in their natu- 
ral voices because it was natural. They 
nearly all do it now, and how much 
better, how much more convincing, and 
how much more it adds to the illusion! 

“Marie-Odile,” if I may refer to this 
fine specimen of the literary play again, 
is a play where the element of illusion 
is particularly necessary. If the audi- 
ence were permitted, for one moment, 
to get out of its atmosphere, a great 
deal of the effect would be hopelessly 
lost. I produced it because I have 
always been interested in plays with a 
religious or spiritual appeal. Such 
plays always find a responsive public; 
and the niceties of their production ap- 
peal to me. Mr. Knoblauch, when he 
wrote the play, did not for a moment 
believe it would ever be put on any 
stage. He wrote it for publication. He 
spent nine years in completing it—it 
being his favorite brain-child, his pet, 
so to speak. 

I heard of it and got permission to 
read it. It appealed to me with con- 
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suming force, and my ardor to produce 
it became the more keen when I found 
that Mr. Knoblauch had not written it 
for the stage. It was almost necessary 
for me to plead with him before he 
gave me permission to produce it. All 
of my advisers told me it would not 
“go” during war-time—that it was en- 
tirely too serious, and that the public 
wanted farce and comedy, even bur- 
lesque. But the success of ‘Marie- 
Odile” has proved otherwise. 


UST now, as I have intimated, we 

are in the throes of another “New 
Stage Movement,” which is hailed by 
some as destined completely to revolu- 
tionize the stage! These self-styled re- 
fermers no doubt will accomplish a cer- 
tain good in time, but the futility of 
many of their efforts makes us wish 
they were expended in a better cause. 
For they fail to realize, above every- 
thing else, that humanity is the basis of 
the theater; and that the theater will 
live only through its actors and ac- 
tresses. All else is machinery. : 

So, appreciating that the world, after 
all, consists of man and his doings, and 
that the play-folk are the theater’s heart 
and blood and -soul, our wealthy art 
patrons and rich reformers soon will 
forget, for the time, the “uplifting” in- 
fluence of some clever manager and 
producer bent on making a quick, if 
temporary, haul and obtaining a cer- 
tain amount of publicity, and do some- 
thing for the training of the younger 
generation of the theater. They will 
found a school where the young aspir- 
ant to the stage can be educated, where 
he may improve his diction, learn how 
to dress, to walk, to better his stage 
manners. This would be a positive 
help. 

We have the best theaters and the 
best players in the world, but our actor- 
folk are for the most part untrained. 
“Rerormers” go to Europe, single out 
one or two theaters endowed by the 
State so they may take heavy financial 
risks in staging plays with little if any 
appeal to the box-office, and write 
“knowing” treatises about them. Then 
they compare them to all of our the- 
aters. Of course, this is not quite fair 
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to our own native 
producers. There 
area few en- 
dowed theaters in 
Europe where in- 
teresting experi- 
ments are con- 
ducted, but we 
cannot experi- 
ment too freely 
here because we 
are not endowed. 
Europe is dotted 
with theaters and 
theatrical compa- 
nies that we 
would not toler- 
ate in these 
United States. 
Yet our Ameri- 
cans who would 
“reform” us fear 
to be true to their 
own, and look for 
genius across the 
water when we 
have it in plenty 
right here. at 
home. 

In our small 
way, my late la- 
mented friend 
and co-worker 
for the best in the 
American drama, 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman, and I 
endeavored to 
help establish the 
superiority of 
American dra- 
matic art over 
that of Europe. 
Our success in 
producing, 
jointly, “A Cele- 
brated Case” this 
spring decided us 
to put on a new 
American play, 
with an 
all-star Astudy 
cast, each pic 
spring, it byCount 
being our Jeande 
wishto Strelecki. 





stimulate known 
authors and per- 
haps introduce 
new ones, and to 
give the Ameri- 
can play its right- 
ful place on the 
stage. We had 
hoped to be able 
to send these 
plays abroad, 
with an all-Amer- 
ican cast, and 
would have done 
so but for the 
tragic and un- 
timely loss to the 
stage and the 
whole world of 
the dearly be- 
loved “C. F.” 


ESIDES these 

ventures 
which we were to 
make, I am en- 
deavoring to give 
as much impetus 
to stage beginners 
as my time will 
allow. I dearly 
enjoy the hard 
work of’ training 
promising mate- 
rial for the stage. 
If I did not enjoy 
it, the results at- 
tained would not 
justify the time 
and labor. But 
there is almost a 
sense of exalta- 
tion in my breast 
when I find the 
raw material 
molding into 
form—the breath 
of genius kin- 
dling into flame— 
understanding 
rising from the 
dormant state, 
fear fleeing be- 
fore new power 
and capability. 
That is a reward 























for endless hours 
of toil. 

I meet all the 
applicants for 
stage positions 
that my time and 
health permit. I 
usually reach a de- 
cision quickly, 
partly by intuition, 
partly by noting 
the tone of the 
voice, the expres- 
sion, mannerisms 
of all kinds, and 
the alertness and 
understanding. In- 
telligence on the 
part of the appli- 
cant is a broad 
step toward suc- 
cess. I look for it 
rather than for 
education. 

Beauty is not a 
necessary quality ; 
attractiveness 1s. 
This practically 
means that a 
woman cannot 
hope for success if 
she be positively 
ugly. Yet Ido 
not recall any 
great actress—for 
that part, any 
woman who has 
attained great suc- 
cess in life—who 
was or is what 
you might call 
beautiful. I can- 
not recall a raving 
beauty among our 
best actresses. 
But her face and 
eyes must be ex- 
pressive, mus t 
light up when she 
smiles or speaks. 
Her face Frances 


must be  Starras 
_ ‘Marie- 
oo. Sh: Se 
PpreSs-=- in Mr. 
sive that Belasco’s 
you for- play of 


that name, 
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get that her 
features are not 
especially regular. 

Imagination 
and personal mag- 
netism are abso- 
lute essentials. An 
actress must. be 
able to imagine all 
sorts of experi- 
ences and situa- 


tions. She must 


not really undergo 
these experiences 
—certainly not! 
No actress in the 
world could possi- 
bly have lived all 
of the things she 
is called upon to 
play. Personal 
magnetism I do 
not pretend to de- 
fine: I can simply 
say that it is the 
quality that makes 
for leaders, and 
that it manifests 
itself in all walks 
of life. 

During the sea- 
son of 1905-6, I 
looked intoa 
Broadway the- 
ater one night on 
a performance of 
“Gallops,” in 
which Charles 
Richman was ap- 
pearing, and al- 
though the play it- 
self did not inter- 
est me in the 
slightest, a young 
actress playing a 
small part at- 
tracted my atten- 
tion. It was not 
so much what she 
did—for, in fact, 
she had little to 
do,—but it was 
the quality and in- 
Photograph tOnation of 
by Count her voice 
Strelecki 9g d h er 


“Comedy is true to life. Humor lights up the darkest of situations. In half an 
hour the average human will undergo an almost complete cycle of moods. 
Human nature remains true to certain standards, no matt 2r what the situation. 
... And if the Theater is to be representative of life, it must have humor, too.” 


Photograph by Count Jean de Strelecki 




















facial expression that made me seek out 
Frances Starr, whom IJ soon afterwards 
engaged to appear with Mr. Warfield 
in “The Music Master.” Because of 
her unusual adaptability and remark- 
able talents, heightened to a consider- 
able degree by her strong personal mag- 
netism, six months afterwards I starred 
her in “The Rose of the Rancho.” 
Realizing that Miss Starr could say 
more with the expression of her face 
than the average trained actress could 
with her tongue, I immediately looked 
about for a strong drama for her, and 
Miss Starr shortly afterwards made an 
emphatic success in “The Easiest Way.” 

Her work in this play assured me 
that she was capable of playing the 
greater emotional rdles such as only a 
few of the greatest actresses on the 
English-speaking and Continental stage 
ever had played,—and too, only after 
they had become much older,—and I ob- 
tained for Miss Starr “The Case of 
Becky.” In this play her task was one 
such as I believe no other American 
actress ever has attempted to accom- 
plish. (In fact, the only other player 
who has successfully and artistically 
played such a role, involving a dual 
personality, was Mr. Richard Mansfield 
in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”) Then 
I secured for Miss Starr that splendid 
piece of dramaturgy, “The Secret,” a 
play not exactly offering the pleasantest 
of entertainment, but one in which the 
demands made upon Miss Starr were 
of the highest and most difficult in the 
art of acting, and in which she tri- 
umphed completely. It is little wonder, 
then, that Miss Starr has been able to 
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do what I believe no other living ac- 
tress could do, in playing that beautiful 
and wonderfully simple role of inno- 
cence and spiritual charm, the little 
novice in “Marie-Odile.” I have a 
right to be proud of Miss Starr. 

And David Warfield! When my at- 
tention was first drawn to Mr. Warfield, 
—admittedly now the greatest actor on 
the stage, and the greatest drawing- 
card the theater has ever known,—he 
was appearing in the Weber & Field’s 
Music Hall, “the Old Stand.” Even in 
those days his acting silhouetted itself 
against the background of burlesque 
and comedy, and when the audiences 
were holding their sides in laughter, he 
would bring tears to their eyes. Mr. 
Warfield was and is a perfect balance 
between humor and pathos, the greatest 
attainment in the arts. That settled it 
with me. I simply had to have Mr. 
Warfield with me, and it is pleasant 
at the time of this writing—while Mr. 
Warfield is celebrating his fourteen 
hundredth performance in the revival 
of “The Auctioneer”’—to look back 
upon his first appearance in association 
with me fourteen years ago. Certainly, | 
no stage association has been as pleas- 
ant and as wonderful in its artistic as 
well as financial growth as ours! 

But, returning to the average of as- 
pirants to the stage and players already 
on the stage, as I have pointed out-— 
with merely good looks, attractiveness, 
fair intelligence, imagination, and 
personal magnetism, the rest is a 
matter of development—in other words, 
work. 

As a last element, enters Luck. 


THE GRANDEUR OF OLD OCEAN 


ICTOR HERBERT tells of a young woman from Wisconsin who came to 
visit relatives in an Eastern city not far from Newport. 
“The young woman had never seen the sea, and of course, was very anxious 


to do so. 


The relatives took her to Newport, and as they stood on the white 


sand of Bailey’s Beach, gazing dreamily out over the vast blue expanse of the 
Atlantic, one of the party said to the visitor: 

«So, Jennie, this is the first time you’ve ever seen the sea?’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ replied the young Westerner, ‘it is the very first time.’ 

“*And,’ queried the other, ‘what do you think of it?’ 

“*Ah,’ she replied, with a long indrawn breath, and an ecstatic smile, ‘it 


smells just like oysters!” 














Miss Williams with her little cousin. 


The Stuff That Stars 
Are Made Of 
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PUT TING ONE’‘S 
TALENT TO WORK 


By Brian Duryea 


[|| HE stuff that stars are made of 
e | comes in one and two syllables 
iL—=——|| and is measured in mouthfuls. 
Thus, Bide Dudley, as solemn-appearing 
as his craft of professional funnyman demands, 
sat in the little anteroom of the Cohan & Harris 
suite, and brought up the question of Margot 
Williams. ‘ 

Miss Mack, who presides over the destinies 
of the outer court, assisted. 

“And you haven’t seen her?” she asked me 
incredulously. 

“Then you have an experience coming to you,” 
commented Dudley, true to Evening World 
form. “All Broadway is talking about her.” 
And so, I discovered later, all Broadway 
was. I present this as an illustration. So 
are stars made on the Great White Way. 





Margot Williams . : r 
as Intoxication _-gipe om 


in “Experience.” Ge j ‘ 


FROM the conning-tower 

of the girl who 
hopped 
into the 





























public 
eye almost 
overnight, and 
stayed there in spite 
of a swarm of other 
hoppers, it is spelled 
W-O-R-K. 

Most of us have 
heard that word 
enough times to 
know that it will 
always stand for an 
interview. But 
Margot Williams 
puts a Scotch ac- 
cent on it. 
(Therefore h 

snapshot 
Pronounce of her, 
her name as 
it is spelled.) In her 
no-other-way-about- 
it manner she will 
bet her jewels — 
press-agents take 
notice—and commit 
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other desperations to prove that 
no one ever fell heir to anything 


but money and sciatica. 
She hit this talent idea a 
Jess Willard 
On its 
ge n- 


eral 
interpre- 
tation. 

is all right if you know 


how to put it to work,” she remarked, 
“so when Opportunity knocked on my 


door, J opened so quickly 
that she fell in.” 

“Experience” had not 
glorified Broadway then 
with its festoons of incan- 
descent lights, and was 
still at the Booth Theater. 
I had arrived early; a 
suspicious doorkeeper let 
me change feet in a chair- 
less waiting-room for a 
half-hour. So I knew I 
wasn’t Opportunity. 

“I haven’t any great 
genius,’ she volunteered, 
“except that I am always 
willing to do anything I am 
asked to do, to do it a lit- 
tle better than I am ex- 
pected to do it, and to 
enjoy doing it. 

“T’m hard-working and 
dependable. And _ that’s 
about all there is to it.” 

“With pictures,” I 
agreed, “it is. With the 
art department getting all 
the space, authorship is go- 
ing to the pups.” 








‘T enderness 


In Tungstens 





ANOTHER JOYOUS TALE OF DUSTY RHOADS, 
THE DEAN OF AD. ALLEY—WRITTEN BY 
A MAN WHO KNOWS HOW TO CATCH 
AND CONVEY THE HUMOR OF: LIFE 


By Robert Emmet MacAlarney 


Author of 





Jack Battersby, the Broadway Speed- 
Boy, when Dusty Rhoads told him about 
it over their corner table in Trittori’s, 
where usually they lunched with Snap- 
per Gellatly, the sporting tailor. 
Battersby had acquired his title 
through blazing a spender’s trail among 
the white lights. Every bartender, be- 
tween Madison Square and the Plaza, 
had made a book upon how long Bat- 
tersby’s Middle-West money would last. 
These wagers were being renewed con- 
stantly, for the Speed-Boy’s checks 
on the Ninetieth National were still 
legal tender, in any lobster palace. 
Dusty Rhoads is the Dean of Ad. 


““Smoke Pompeiian Puffs!"’ etc. 


B Y Alley, the Whistler 


incandescents, 


| «y | FORBID 1LLUSTRATED 
| thebanns!”" po M. BRINKERHOFF Of 
exclaimed whose tungsten mas- 


terpieces are always skied choicely in 
that salon of night advertising, Longa-. 
cre Square. The Belgian forts at Liege 
swept no more cleverly planned glacis 
than do Dusty’s nocturnes, blazing down 
over theater and restaurant multitude 
from Longacre’s northern end. 

Snapper Gellatly, who made all of 
the Speed-Boy’s clothes at his select 
“style studio” in the Gridiron Building, 
grinned at Dusty’s bulletin. 

“You'll make ’em blink and_ take 
notice again, Dusty,” he declared. “You 
didn’t get your rep’ for nothing, did 
you? It’s a chilly night in Longacre— 
eh, Jack ?—when Dusty doesn’t score.” 
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“But it isn’t human, I tell you,” 
grumbled Battersby. “It’s going too 
far, Dusty. The Board of Aldermen 
will be canceling all the signboard privi- 
leges soon. You know the Police Com- 
missioner complained at City Hall about 
your Pompeiian Puffs cigarette chromo 
in red and blue bulbs. He said he had 
to double the traffic patrolmen to keep 
street-cars from running over the mob. 
Dusty forgets, Snapper, that Longacre 
Square isn’t Luna Park.” 

“Huh!” snorted the advertising ex- 
pert, who was boyish-looking, with a 
freshness of color in his smooth shaven 
face that belied his forty years. “That’s 
where you common or garden money- 
burners fall down: you don’t realize that 
Broadway’s just that—a beautiful boob 
boulevard. It’s the easiest lane in the 
world to rook the rubes in—and that 
goes, from the Battery to Kingsbridge, 
including Broad and Wall, where the 
little lambs bleat to be fleeced. The ad. 
man who pays his office rent has got to 
remember that the people who give his 
signs the once-over are the same folks 
the sideshow ballyhoos go after.” 

“You’re proud of Ike Steingut and 
Jerry Rasper, then?’ chuckled the 
Speed-Boy. He knew Rhoads disliked 
these two exponents of the hoardings. 

“You bet I’m not, Jack,” replied the 
dean of Ad. Alley. “If Armand gave 
them the next table, I’d probably find I 
had to go out for a long-distance tele- 
phone call. But they’re paying their 
office rent all right, and then some. As 
I keep telling young Warren, that 
Harvard boy I’ve got helping me, high- 
brow stuff doesn’t connect. Both he 
and I are keen on poetry; there’s 
nothing like a jingle to make a new 
collar or toothbrush catch on. But he 
keeps trying to put over verses from 
what he calls the ‘Cavalier Poets.’ ” 

“That stirs a strange memory in my 
breast,” smiled the Speed-Boy. Once 
upon a time he had spent a freshman 
year at Yale. 

“Last week, mind you,” the ad. man 
went on, “he was fussing with blue- 
prints for fifty feet of tin to boost a 
new chocolate. And he wanted to lug 
in a party named Lovelace. Now a 
snappy limerick is the goods nine times 
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out of ten; but it must be boob stuff— 
that’s our size, Jack. There isn’t any 
ducking it. You and the Snapper and I 
belong to the Broadway boob brigade. 
If I weren’t writing ads., I’d be reading 
em, the same as the crowds do.” 

“Broadway—Broadway,” murmured - 
the sporting tailor, staring into his demi- 
tasse as if he were trying to plumb its 
black depths. “Sometimes it isn’t a 
street at all—it’s a sewer and smells to 
heaven!” Snapper Gellatly was un- 
wontedly in earnest. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that?” demanded the Speed-Boy. 
“What’s that got to do with Dusty’s 
Longacre Lohengrin?” 

It really had nothing to do with it, 
as we shall see. For a number of 
things had happened before the Dean of 
Ad. Alley ate this particular luncheon 
with his friends at a corner table in 
Trit’s. 


ERRY RASPER and Ike Steingut 

were Rhoads’ chief competitors for 
blazonry on Broadway by night and by 
day. If anything, Rasper and Steingut 
were a bit keener generals of paint on 
tin. Their outrages upon the spectrum 
were committed deliberately. But when 
it came to the gentler art of electric- 
light display, their cruder wits failed 
to cope with Dusty’s Napoleonic feats. 

For instance, no Rasper or Steingut 
could have conceived the gigantic 
gladiator and arena sketch, in tung- 
stens, which made Pompeiian Puffs, the 
“cigarettes of the city chap,” a Man- 
hattan marvel. (The Trust had to pur- 
chase the trade-mark thirty days after 
the nicotine beacon beamed over Long- 
acre.) But there were two concessions 
in electricity which annoyed Rhoads. 
These were the illuminations extolling 
the merits of Juliet Jelly and of the 
Romeo Razor. 

The first article was the skin-food 
preparation of Madame Augarde. Take 
it from Madame and the profiled houri 
who twinkled upon the perch provided 
by Ike Steingut, one tube of Juliet Jelly 
would give you the complexion Lillian 
Russell had when she was a broiler. 
No week-end hangbag should be packed 
without it. It tinted the cheek with the 





It was not until the shock of their betrayal had faded from the hearts of Miss Sheedy and Bertie Havilton that 


Look this over! I had my electrician work out some 
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—— R-AA-BRINWERHOFE —- 


they called upon Dusty together. . . . “I’m ready for you,” he exclaimed. . . . “All's fair in love and war... : 
tungsten orange blossoms the day after you met.” 
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hue of health; it imparted a gloss to 
finger-nails; it even freshened tan 
pumps if no maid was handy. 

Ike ‘Steingut’s high candle-powered 
proclamation inferred that Juliet Jelly 
was a household word in lonely Labra- 
dor as well as on the Patagonian pam- 
pas. Dusty cited this to young Hem- 
ingway Warren, his aide, as an ex- 
ample of daubing too much load upon 
words. 

“Who the dickens cares whether they 
use it in sunny Spain or idyllic Italy?” 
he sneered, lingering lovingly, however, 
over the alliteration. He and the tribe 
of Steingut-Rasper are alike in their 
affection for that. In this they differ 
no whit from the makers of things 
which must be forced down the maw 
of the public, from chewing gum to 
headache powders and including the 
wide zone of peddlery, of which these 
are only a small part. 

“No, son,” the dean of Ad. Alley 
enunciated. ‘What you want to make 
sure of is that the public wises up to 
the fact that the thing you’re boosting 
is used in little old New York. It 
pleases a Hohokus belle to think she’s 
plastering something on her face that 
Gert Montmorency, of ‘The Mandalay 
Maid’ show girls, uses. She doesn’t 
care whether the grease is only pink- 
tinted lard. I’d have cut out everything 
but New York for pushing Juliet Jelly.” 

The other bulb display which made 
Rhoads gnash his teeth when he 
motored past it—-in the early December 
twilight, on his way to his bachelor 
quarters—was the brilliant cliff of tin 
and relayed incandescents a bit to the 
southwest of the Pompeiian Puffs’ 
gladiator. It had been installed a month 
after the Juliet Jelly ad., and was the 
sign manual of the Romeo Razor. The 
smug youth, in his singlet, scraping 
away, seemed to leer intentionally in 
the direction of the Juliet Jelly maid 
stationed on sentry duty for Madame 
Augarde by Ike Steingut. Merely the 
wide canyon of Broadway separated 
them. 

Jerry Rasper had erected the Romeo 
Razor lure. And, for Rasper, it was 
well done. Dusty would have essayed 
something more intricate, to be sure, 
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perhaps making the smug youth first 


“use an old fashioned tool, thereby gash- 


ing his cheek: (gore carefully worked 
out in a ripple of high-lows), and test- 
ing immediately a safety implement 
with great success. 

But on the whole, the razor sign was 
fatr. Rhoads felt aggrieved that two 
mere hawkers of daylight sign-boarding 
should invade precincts practically dedi- 
cated to him and his defter art. He 
refused to stare through the limousine 
glass as he was whisked uptown. Like 
every other virtuoso, the dean of Ad. 
Alley was sensitive. 


RHOADS was inspecting the sketches 


for Series 4, of a Komfort Kollar 
crusade he had been conducting, when 
Aloysius Maginnis, the carrot-topped 
boy at the swinging brass gate, laid a 
card upon his employer’s desk. It was 
an ornately engraved card which radi- 
ated a whiff, an accented whiff, of helio- 
trope. And it contained: 


Mme. AUGARDE 
(Juliet Jelly—“It freshens faces”) 
Suite 7, Brock Building 


“Show the lady in, Aloysius,” ordered 


Dusty Rhoads. He was wondering. 

The maker of Juliet Jelly ran true.to 
form, as Snapper Gellatly, the sporting 
tailor, would have remarked. She was 
a walking testimonial to her own wares, 
a tinkling cymbal in honor of her 
modiste, who had modified too generous 
curves. She brought into the office an 
irresistibly enveloping fog of the scent. 
her card had heralded. 

“You’re Rhoads, the ad. man?” she 
inquired. Her eyes were the nonde- 
script blue which goes so often with 
yellowed tresses. But they possessed a 
steelish quality which removed them 
from the classification of vagueness, or 
even baby stare. And in her voice was 
the click of commerce. 

“The same,” Dusty admitted. 

Madame Augarde sank into the 
leathern chair he indicated. 

“T’m here because I seen your. phone 
number on that Pompeiian Puffs ad.,” 
she prefaced. 

“I’m glad you liked it,” said Rhoads. 
“It is rather neat—for a cigarette. 





& 
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You're in the boosting line yourself, 
Madame Augarde, aren’t you?” 

“Nix on the Madame thing,” pro- 
tested his visitor. “I got it on my visit- 
ing cards, of course,—it’s part of the 
beauty bunk,—but when I’m getting 
down to brass tacks with some one that 
aint a customer, I like to forget it. 
Sheedy’s my name, Miss Mary Sheedy. 
I was polishing pinkies in the Serena 
Sisters’ place on Fourteenth Street six 
years ago.” 

“I congratulate you, Mad—er, Miss 
Sheedy,” exclaimed the dean of Ad. 
Alley. “It’s a great thing to have done, 
to have made a trade-mark reputation.” 

“T don’t know, I don’t know,” Miss 
Sheedy murmured. “It brings in the 
coin right enough. But I’d ’a’ been 
married, perhaps, with most of the flat 
furniture paid for by now, if I hadn’t 
been stung by the manufacturing bee. I 
had a mash on a Slacy’s floorwalker 
once. He used to come in for a mani- 
cure. But when Mary Sheedy, with no 
education and not even a nodding ac- 
quaintance with a paying-teller, decided 
to try to get out from under—well, it 
was good-night, spoons !” 

There was a filament of regret in 
the beauty booster’s voice. 

“Of course it’s something—Juliet 
Jelly,” she continued. “Every time I 
look around the stock room and see the 
stacks of tin tubes, I sorta gasp. For I 
know the stuff Mike Gibbs, my recipe 
man, has been mixing in a back room 
on top of a gas stove, is going to travel. 
While I stick around here, the tubes full 
of grease is hitting the pike.” 

“You couldn’t have done that with- 
out advertising, Miss Sheedy,” sug- 
gested the display expert. With instinct 
of the business beagle, he sensed a new 
masterpiece. His nightly irritation as 
he limousined past Ike Steingut’s houri 
in incandescents might not have been 
for naught. Now if he were given an 
order— 

Mme. Augarde focused pale blue eyes 
upon him. 

“Sometimes,” she said, ““—sometimes 
I can’t figure out which is the crooked- 
est—the party that makes the phoney 
stuff to sell, or the party that makes the 
dope to make it sell. Why lookahere, 
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Rhoads! Ten thousand chickens, more’n 
half of them country chickens, is smear- 
ing Juliet Jelly on their maps every 
night. Lots of them made the half 
dollar—it costs fifty cents for a large- 
size tube, with postage—by scrimping it 
outa eggs, or blackberries.” 

Dusty laughed outright. He could 
not help it, although he knew his visi- 
tor’s mood was genuinely impregnated 
with wistfulness. 

“That’s as good as a movie film,” he 
said. “Gold bricks and face lotions are 
the things the rube reservation falls for 
first, always.” 

But Madame Augarde was in the full 
tide of regret. 

“I gotta motor car, and I scoot 
through the Jersey hills and up into 
Connecticut once in a while. I bet I’ve 
boned a glass of milk from a hundred 
farmhouses where a girl in a sunbonnet 
was hiding a tube of Juliet underneath 
the mattress. The milk oughta choked 
me, I guess. Them sunbonnet chickens 
never will take any money for it. One 
thing, though—the stuff can’t hurt ’em. 
It’s clean grease. I make Mike Gibbs 
see to that.” 

“There’s two’ men waiting,” bulle- 
tined the Maginnis lad, inserting a 
glowing head through the door. 

“You're busy,” said the beauty 
booster. “So’m I. What I came for 
was this: I’ve scrapped with Steingut.” 

“Tl say this for Ike,” interrupted 
Rhoads: “business is business. And 
I’m not saying I couldn’t take on an- 
other client. But that Juliet Jelly sign 
is pretty good—pretty darned good.” 

“I aint kicking on the sign as it is,” 
his caller explained. “But Steingut 
wont let me take a crack at that cheeky 
Romeo razor-pusher. He says he aint 
been in the signboard line for fifteen 
years for nothing. He says the place 
for getting square with some one who’s 
butting in, aint on Longacre, in a bunch 
of electrics. So I’ve passed Steingut 
up. When I make up my mind—well, 
I make it up, Rhoads.” 

The dean of Ad. Alley, appraising her 
voice, her features and her gestures, be- 
lieved her. 

“There’s a  contract—sure,” she 
snapped. “But I bought that back from 
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Steingut, cash down. Here’s the re- 
ceipt.” She extracted it from her hand- 
bag. “I seen your ’phone number un- 
derneath that Pompeiian Puffs ad. So 
I said to Steingut, ‘I’m going to hire a 
blown-in-the-bottle ad. man. It don’t 
pay to deal with also-rans.’”’ 

Dusty Rhoads smiled another time. 
Evidently Madame Augarde was paus- 
ing, that he might drink in the delicate 
compliment. 

“And what did Steingut say?” he 
asked. 

“He just cackled,” replied the maker 
of jelly. ‘“ ‘Dusty Rhoads is as hard as 
nails,’ he told me. ‘When he cooks up 
an ad., it stays cooked. He wont do 
business with you.’ What I want to 
know is—will you?” 

The display expert had not yet 
fathomed the errand of his caller. But 
there was something other than Man- 
hattan, slangy hardness here. This suc- 
cessful huckster of a nostrum merely 
typified a brigade of women like her— 
some successful and some unsuccessful, 
women who had endeavored to emerge 
from the dreary round of drudgery, 
sacrificing primitive things which 
thrilled them in so doing. 


‘THE dean of Ad. Alley was an un- 


conscious sentimentalist. He had 
often before proved that, to the ill-con- 
cealed satisfaction of Jack Battersby, 
the Broadway Speed-Boy, and Snapper 
Gellatly. To him, for one flashing sec- 
ond, Madame Augarde was the tired 
girl manicure working for the pittance 
the Serena Sisters gave her on Satur- 
day nights. She might be a mélange 
of peroxide, rouge and accented helio- 
trope now. But she meant to him what 
she had not meant to Ike Steingut. 
And why not put one over on Ike, es- 
pecially if there was a retaining fee in 
it? 

“Short of smuggling stuff through the 
Custom House for you, I will,” he told 
her. 

Mary Sheedy, alias—for the sake of 
boosting beauty—Madame Augarde, re- 
garded the ruddy-cheeked, boyish-look- 
ing genius of the hoardings. He was 
undergoing the acid test of those pale 
blue eyes. She nodded as if satisfied. 
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“Then listen, little one,” she said, 
with a chuckle. “Listen to the story of 
how Mary Sheedy, the beautiful mani- 
cure girl, left the Serena Sisters flat and 
kidded herself into ‘thinking a continu- 
ous-performance open season for hot 
birds and cold bottles had an install- 
ment-furniture flat skinned.” 

In the course of the succeeding quar- 
ter hour, Dusty Rhoads had gathered 
that Miss Sheedy was within hailing 
distance of thirty, and that the label for 
her face-jelly had crystallized from 
memory of Julia Marlowe leaning over a 
Capulet balcony at Daly’s Theater. 

“T looked them all up—paid a Vassar 
girl twenty-five dollars to pick out the 
books at the Public Library,” his vis- 
itor asserted. “I could recite the bat- 
ting averages of Cleopatra or that Du 
Barry hussy just as well as ‘The Face 
on the Barroom Floor’—and I used to 
make the other nail polishers cry with 
that when biz was on the blink at the 
Serena Sisters’. 

“But I went to see Marlowe, and the 
rest was off: That Shakespeare party 
may have croaked long ago, but he’s up 
to date, all right. The Juliet stuff. is 
happening right along nowadays, only 
the yellow newspapers play it up so you 
don’t get a chance to figure it’s better 
than drama. 

“T had some of the girls to my room 
when I quit the manicure game cold. 
I’d made enough grease to fill a coffee 
cup. The bunch all smelled it, and 
some of them tasted it, for you’re liable 
to get any face cream in your mouth 
once in a while. You gotta be sure to 
make the grease so it wont taste bitter. 

““Tt’s going to be christened to-night, 
girls, I told them. And after I’d 
slipped the janitor’s kid a quarter and 
she’d come back from Casey’s on the 
corner, we did it. ‘It’s Juliet Jelly,’ I 
said. ‘Drink hearty.’ None of them 
thought I was anything but a simp’ to 
can a steady job and the tips. I’d be 
coming back in six weeks, they were 
gambling. But I didn’t. And three or 
four of them are still pushing orange 
sticks at Serena’s. 

“Once, when my car got stuck on 
Fourteenth Street last summer, I looked 
up. And, sitting beside that swiveled, 











plate-glass window, I seen Flo Mor- 
rison doing what she was doing when I 
quit. From where I was, she looked 
about as usual—she was pretty, Flo 
was, and plucky. But I’ll bet she was 
all torn to flinders inside. That’s the 
way the working girl usually takes her 
medicine. She’s brave enough, outside ; 
she keeps on being brave, for years and 
years. And then, all of a sudden, some- 
thing goes plop! inside of her—and she 
goes to the bad.” 

The colloquy was so protracted that 
twice the Maginnis youth pushed his 
aureoled head into the doorway. It ap- 
peared that Mme. Augarde was out- 
raged daily by the other Shakespearean 
label which winked at her jelly maiden 
athwart the abyss of Longacre. The 
rival blazon had followed her own by 
some weeks. She was positive that the 
Romeo Razor promoters were seeking 
to gain kudos for their product by 
using as a foil the incandescents that 
her perfectly good checks were paying 
for. 

“You're the doctor, Rhoads,” she con- 
cluded. “I been trying to frame up 
something, but I can’t. I’m ready to 
pay the market price, the top market 
price, for a hunch.” 

Aloysius conducted her through the 
swinging brass barrier, and trotted back 
to his employer, hurriedly. 

“This next one’s been calling me 
down something fierce, Mr. Rhoads,” 
he said. ‘“He’s sore on waiting.” 

Dusty indicated for his second vis- 
itor the chair lately occupied by Ma- 
dame Augarde. The new caller was a 
dapper man with a minute mustache 
and a walking coat indubitably display- 
ing the hallmark of Snapper Gellatly. 
A ragged-sailor was thrust into his 
buttonhole. 

“T’ve been having a quarrel with 
Jerry Rasper!” he began. “You know 
him—Rasper, the ‘Snappy Signboard 
Man?’” % 

“Sure, I know him,” Dusty replied. 

“T haven’t found any fault with him,” 
said the stranger, “—that is, until this 
morning. Let me offer you my 
card.” 

The dean of Ad. Alley inspected the 
fragment of pasteboard several times to 
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make sure that he was not dreaming. 
For block script revealed: 
Mr. Bertie HavILTON 
Representing the 
“Romeo Razor” 
Millinery Club 

“T’m it,” said Mr. Havilton. 

“You’re what?” 

“The Romeo Razor. Until this spring, 
I was in millinery. I was head de- 
signer for Cerise for five years. Then 
I had my own place on the Avenue near 
the Plaza. Your wife would remember 
it, Mr. Rhoads, I am sure. I called it 
the Purple Parade. I had a very ex- 
clusive patronage. My prices assured 
that. I tied every ribbon bow myself so 
that it might have the cachet of excel- 
lence—so to speak. Perhaps your 
wife—” 

“I haven’t any wife,” retorted the 
dean of Ad. Alley. 

“Ah, pardon—I beg pardon,” said 
Bertie Havilton. He switched a ma- 
lacca stick against his suéde and patent 
leather boot. “Neither have I. Neither 
have I. Whata pity! What a pity!” 

“See here, Mr. Havilton—” 

Dusty did not finish. His visitor 
arose, waving deprecating hands. “You 
must listen!” he declared. “It is the 
story of my life, it is true—but such a 
short and simple story, Mr. Rhoads. I 
felt my art, but I felt also the conde- 
scension of my patrons. I never al- 
lowed my models to refer to them as 
customers. So, when the chance came 
to buy this invention from a poor devil 
of a chap, the uncle of one of my er- 
rand girls who wanted to stop starving 
in a tenement, I took it over. It cost 
me gnly seven hundred. 

“And so we have the Romeo Razor! 
It cuts the beard but not the face. It 
may be sharpened upon our pigskin 
strop—which we recommend—or upon 
the edge of your suit-case. It will not 
rust; it will not come apart just as you 
are approaching the chin. It is not only 
a seller—it is a best seller. 

“T have no regrets for the Purple 
Parade. Millinery—bah! I admire 
pretty hats as much as ever. But let 
some one else knot the satin and silk. 
And, mind you, while I was plucking 
the name of my article from Shake- 
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speare, while I was giving the order to 
Rasper for an electric sign—you can 
see the wires from your window, 
sir—” 

“IT know all about that sign,” said 
Dusty; “and all about the other sign, 
too.” 

“Ah! You mean the advertisement 
for Juliet Jelly!” exclaimed Bertie 
Havilton. “That is what I am coming 
to. For the backers of that loathsome 
face preparation flaunted ‘Juliet’ in 
Longacre Square before this Rasper 
person showed the Romeo Razor to the 
folks hurrying to dinner and the play. 

“I am distressed, annoyed, ready to 
weep! And what does this Rasper fel- 
low do? He laughs at me, at Bertie 
Havilton, former proprietor of the 
Purple Parade! It made me sorry I 
had gone into the razor business. I 
wished that I had stayed on the Avenue 
in my studio of models, with beauti- 
fully gowned women, my charmingly 
supercilious Parade patrons debarking 
from their limousines. 

“T hated that Rasper laugh. I heard 
it once too often this morning. We 
have quarreled. I have bought a re- 
lease from my contract. He laughed at 
me coarsely when I left his office. There 
was no Satisfaction in remaining longer 
to tell him what I thought. He is a 
huge brute of a man. I could not chas- 
tise him. So I come to you. I think 
that perhaps here is an advertising man 
with a soul for other than the short cir- 
cuit and the dollar, who regards his art 
with affection. Any man who has 
created the Pompetian Pufis’ glad- 
iator—” : 

“You liked it too?” asked Dusty, “I 
seem to have scored when I put up that 
cigarette sign.” 

He had lent willing ear for another 
quarter hour. 


T was the day after the visits of Mary 

Sheedy, alias Mme. Augarde, and 
Bertie Havilton, ex-proprietor of the 
Purple Parade, that Rhoads lunched 
with the Broadway Speed-Boy and 
Snapper Gellatly, astonishing them with 
an avowal of what he intended to do. 

For new inspiration had stirred the 
brain of the Ad. Alley’s dean—had 
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dawned overnight. He confided to his 
companions that he intended to be 
loyal, but that loyalty demanded play- 
ing one client against the other for a 
period. 

“You see, Snapper,” he told the sport- 
ing tailor, while the Speed-Boy chewed 
his perfecto, “if I’m going to score 
heavily on Ike Steingut and Jerry Ras- 
per, I’ve got to make a killing for both 
customers. And I’ve doped it out. I 
don’t see how I can lose.” 

“Just because you spoiled Tiger Fin- 
nerty’s chances of being run for judge 
by the Gang, with an incandescent 
acrostic that spelled Sing Sing, you 
think you can do anything with a dy- 
namo and a few tungstens,” complained 
Battersby. “You just squeezed out of 
criminal libel, at that.” 

“But I did squeeze,” grinned Dusty. 
“Didn’t I? What do you suppose I pay 
Randall & Shonk for? They told me to 
go ahead. Just stand by, Jack. If I 
don’t boost Juliet Jelly and the Romeo 
Razor with the town rooting on the side- 
lines, I’ll turn over the shop to my red- 
haired office boy.” 


HEATER and restaurant crowds 
wavered in their stride, a week later. 
If you stood on the curb in front of the 
Castor grill, you noted that the smug 
youth in the singlet paused now and 
then in his face scraping to make an 
utterance—in a loop of bulbs, after the 
manner of low-brow cartoon characters 
in the newspapers. The Rhoads electri- 
cians had been deft. The words seemed 
to float from above the effigy’s lathered 
chin. And the exclamation which he 
uttered while his left eye winked— 
actually winked—athwart Manhattan’s 
most thronged canyon after dark, was: 





| Ox You Juttet! 





Jerry Rasper, from his eyrie in the 
Bender Arcade, saw it and tugged at 
his beard, abstractedly. Ike Steingut 
had no beard to tug, but he stroked 
jowls instead, as he witnessed the phe- 
nomenon. Both thought simultaneously 
of canceled contracts—and of Dusty 
Rhoads. This had the earmarks of the 
Whistler of the Longacre Salon. 

















Miss Sheedy was waiting for the 
dean of Ad. Alley when he arrived at 
his offices upon the following morning. 
She did not wait to be invited to enter, 
but followed. 

“This is about the limit, Rhoads!” 
she hurled at him. ‘Did you see what 
they done to Juliet Jelly last night? I’d 
been in watching ‘The Mandalay Maid’ 
at the Jollity. When I came out, I 
coulda died. I gotta feeling in my 
bones some one’s trying to get even for 
something.” 

“T saw it, Miss Sheedy,” Dusty in- 
formed her. “But all that’ll be nuts for 
us. Don’t you see? It gets the crowd 
looking at both signs?” 

“Huh?” muttered the beauty booster. 
“T never thought of that.” 


W HEN Madame Augarde swept past 

Aloysius on her way to the ele- 
vator, trailing a wake of home-made 
heliotrope——manufactured by Mike 
Gibbs, her recipe man, in a companion 
kettle to the one wherein Juliet Jelly 
was brewed,—the carrot-topped office 
boy noticed that she was smiling. 

“He sure does know how to soft soap 
‘em,” Aloysius confided to the Minne- 
haha Water carboy, teetering upon its 
tin tripod. 

“Fine—that will get their goat, as the 
vulgar saying has it,” falsettoed Bertie 
Havilton, over the telephone wire at 
eleven. “You should have seen the let- 
ter in the company mail this morning 
giving us fits.” 

“T’'ll bet I can guess,’ Dusty told 
him. “It was scented with heliotrope 
and—” 

“How did you know that?” de- 
manded the Romeo Razor proprietor. 

“Why, it came from a_ beauty 
booster,” replied the dean of Ad. Alley, 
withdrawing cautiously. “They always 
use heliotrope.” 

“She’s some sore—this Juliet Jelly 
person,” giggled Havilton. “From 
what she says, you’d think she had taken 
cut a sole copyright on the works of the 
immortal bard.” 

“Of who?” asked Rhoads. 

“The bard of Avon,” shrilled Bertie, 
ringing off. 

“Who’s the bird of Avon?” inquired 
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the ad. expert of young Warren, his ex- 
Harvard assistant. 

“You mean the bard of Avon?” 
queried the latter. “That’s Shake- 
speare.” 

“Well, wouldn’t that bump you!” 
growled his employer. 

“It takes a clean week for a tungsten 
text to sink into the average Broadway 
bodb,” Dusty told the Speed-Boy and 
the sporting tailor. “Watch for the 
Jelly Girl next Monday evening.” 

His friends did. Again the curb 
crowds paused to stare. The smug 
youth with the safety razor still winked 
above the restaurant swarm, volunteer- 
ing his flirtatious remark. But now the 
houri, of whom Ike Steingut had been 
so proud, uttered something in reply. 
Which, in the sight of Longacre, was 
unmistakably : 





l Navucuty! Navucury! 





FoR another seven nights the rival 
signs carried on their persistent, in- 
candescent flirtation. The town was 
laughing about it. Paragraphs crept 
into the papers. Gerald Dunn, who 
conducted the “colyum” in the Morning 
Gloat, was beginning to get contribu- 
tions concerning it, with quatrains and 
rondeaus patterned after the Gilbert- 
ian. Dunn told the exchange editor 
that the advertising idea was Gilbertian. 
The third Monday evening found the 
curb regulars waiting impatiently for 
what might develop. The Romeo 
Razor signboard attracted the gaze of 
more pairs of eyes that night than ever 
did the helmet of Henry of Navarre. 
And the gazers did not go unrewarded. 
For this time the presumptuous tung- 
sten rake winked at the Juliet Jelly 
maid, with both eyes, and hurled at her 
unreservedly : 





You’RE SoME CHICKEN, JULIET! 
Be Mine! Witt You? 





The ripple of applause which as- 
saulted the ears of Jerry Rasper and 
Ike Steingut, lurking at their respective 
coigns of vantage, was difficult to en- 
dure. They mutually avoided one an- 


other thereafter, plunging deeper into 
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questing after subway and elevated 
placards. 

Dusty had the grace to blush under 
the encomiums of his innocent clients. 
Sales of the fifty-cent jelly tubes and of 
Romeo week-end kits were reported as 
picking up amazingly. But there was 
yet a final candle-power card for play- 
ing. And he played it on the twenty- 
first day from the morning Madame 
Augarde, ex-Serena Sisters’ slavey, had 
burst into his private office. 

The razor youth’s question was an- 
swered. From the lips of the Juliet 
Jelly maid came reply to this Hotspur 
wooing. Ike Steingut, in the Castor 
grill, choked over his coffee as he heard 
a shout from the sidewalk drift. Even 
Henri, the maitre d’hétel, was peering 
above the potted cannas. Said Juliet 
Jelly to Romeo Razor: 





I’m Yours, Kippo! | 





But Dusty had not done. His mecha- 
nicians had not relayed many extra feet 
of wire for naught the day before. 
With the clock-timed response of the 
Jelly maid, the former declaration of the 
singleted youth vanished. He re-com- 
menced scraping his cheek, while there 
trickled from his lips: 





| Gee! But THat Was A CLosE SHAVE! 





It was arranged in thirty-second re- 
lays. For the rest of that week, Man- 
hattan pilgrimaged to watch the incan- 
descent proposal, the Jelly maid’s reply, 
and the envoi of Romeo Razor. Why, 
it was as good as a curtain raiser to 
“The Mandalay Maid,” into which 
musical comedy hit Jay Daniels, the 
comedian, introduced a topical verse 
about the Longacre ad. flirtation, when 
he took his seventh encore after singing 
“Sue Was a Shy Little Simp.” 

Dating from that week, Dusty 
Rhoads jacked up prices for profes- 
sional consultation, “many iron men,” 
as he imparted it to young Warren. 

The Broadway Speed-Boy generously 
assisted Dusty in the last act of the 
drama—upon which the dean of Ad. 
Alley had staked his reputation as a 
student of psychoses. Naturally, Dusty 
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did not put it that way.. He had never 
been to college. But he beamed, grate- 
fully, at Trittori’s when he saw Bat- 
tersby leading Miss Sheedy to the table 
Armand had reserved. 


HERE was usually murmuring 

when the famous young spender of 
the white lights entered Trit’s after the 
theater. His “buying” proclivities had 
become a tradition of a territory which 
raises spender crops as many times in a 
season as a Kansas meadow grows al- 
falfa. Battersby was the sole spender 
entered in the Doomsday Book of 
Broadway who had lasted more than 
two winters unscathed. 

Dusty Rhoads and the sporting tailor 
had chaperoned Bertie Havilton, gor- 
geous in pleated shirt and gray satin 
waistcoat, to a nook adjoining Jack 
Battersby’s. While Mary Sheedy, 
alias Mme. Augarde, booster of beauty, 
was whispering to the Speed-Boy that 
she didn’t hate herself, oh, no! not at 
all, when she went out at night all 
dressed up like a broken arm—while 
this eloquent pearl of conversation: was 
being cast at the feet of the lack-luster 
spender, Bertie Havilton was having his 
attention called to the robust bloom of 
the woman in slashed satin. 

“She’s a stunner, all right,” agreed 
the one-time man-milliner. “But she 
has Joseph’s coat of many colors 
screaming for assistance. Why doesn’t 
some one tell her how to dress?” 

“Perhaps some one will, Havilton,” 
remarked his host. 

They stumbled against one another 
casually enough—the two parties. And 
when they separated a bit after one, it 
was Bertie Havilton who tucked Miss 
Sheedy into a taxi. Snapper Gellatly, 
the Speed-Boy, and Dusty Rhoads 
clasped hands on the sidewalk as the 
cab moved off. 

“It’s been a long, long time since Jef- 
fersonville, Illinois,” declared the dean 
of Ad. Alley. “But if you’d lay me 
odds against my doing it, Jack, I’d sug- 
gest ring-around-the-rosy. I’m going 
to have Hawkins, my electrician, get 
busy working up some tungsten orange 
blossoms to-morrow.” 

But it was not as imminent as all that. 














It was not until the shock of their joint 
betrayal had faded from the hearts of 
Miss Sheedy and Bertie Havilton that 
they called upon Dusty together—at 
least a fortnight after that theater sup- 
per at Trit’s. 

“T aint sailing under no false flag,” 
Mary Sheedy had told the ex-man-mil- 
liner, the first evening he had called. 
“I’m almost thirty, and I peddle Juliet 
Jelly. Get that, friend ?” 

“Juliet Jelly!” cried Havilton. 

“Yes, I’m Madame Augarde,” con- 
fessed the plump Amazon who had 
thrilled the timid soul of this retired 
genius in hats. “The dope I make is 
phoney, like all dopes. But it aint rat- 
poison. I make Mike Gibbs, my recipe 
man, cook it clean. A chicken’s gotta 
get face stuff into her mouth once in a 
while. I aint taking no chances.” 

Although she did not know it, Bertie 
Havilton’s horror was not because she 
was in the face-lotion line. It had to 
do solely with the duplicity of the man 
to whom he had just mailed a check of 
four figures. ; 

“My dear lady,” he responded, “I 
don’t hold that against you. I used to 
run the Purple Parade myself—hats, 
you know. Lots of my patrons thought 
me a bit of a sissy, I guess. I’m out of 
that now. You see—I don’t know ex- 
actly how to tell you—but you have 
nothing on me. If you’re Juliet Jelly, 
I’m the Romeo Razor.” 

There is no necessity of painting 
their emerging from a fog of wrath and 
astonishment. Only one recipe could 
heal these wounds of wrecked confi- 
dence, and this was no balm brewed by 
Mike Gibbs, the gas-stove jelly cook. 

Bertie Havilton did not employ the 
phrases of the smug youth on the elec- 
tric boardings the night before they 
confronted Dusty. But both he and 
Mary Sheedy used words to that effect. 
Two utterly unlike beings, either re- 
garded quizzically by the hopelessly 
quizzical human eddies of Manhattan, 
had divined that partnership might 
yield more than a joint interest in pay- 
ing patents. They said so, frankly. 

But the dean of Ad. Alley gave them 
no chance to arraign him—although, in- 
deed, they had found all desire for that 
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disappearing as they motored down- 
town to the Gridiron Building. 

“I’m ready for you!” he exclaimed, 
wringing their hands impartially. “All's 
fair in war—and love. That’s why I 
didn’t tell you at the beginning. Look 
this over! I had my electrician work 
out some tungsten orange blossoms the 
day after you met in Trit’s. And I’ve 
gobbled. that shoe-polish space to the 
left of the razor sign. It'll give us 
about a hundred square feet more. 
We'll put a knockout over on Longacre 
this time. Jerry Rasper and Ike Stein- 
gut will feel like taking cyanide. 

“By the way—” He paused, regard- 
ing the pair intently, with a twinkle in 
his eyes as pronounced as the singleted 
youth’s high-low bulb glint. “I really 
think you had better invite ’em both to 
the wedding.” 

The night of the day that the Speed- 
Boy and Snapper Gellatly, the sporting 
tailor, occupied a pew with Dusty 
Rhoads, in The Little Church Across 
The Street, the canyon of Longacre got 
its final thrill of novelty in candle 
power. Mr. and Mrs. Bertie Havilton 
did not glimpse it until their return 
from Palm Beach a month afterward. 

But it got over—“big,” as Ike Stein- 
gut had to admit. 

For Broadway saw that Juliet of the 
Jelly was occupying the same quarter 
acre of incandescents with Romeo of 
the Razor. She was still smiling, and 
his hand was still scraping away at his 
cheek—far be it from Rhoads to de- 
stroy the commercial value of an ad. 
for sentiment’s sake! 

But above them were festoons of 
what even a newsboy could identify as 
orange blossoms. A fillip had been 
given to the perusal of the various 
trade-mark legends, by the sub-caption, 
in red tungstens: 





Anp TuHey Livep Happiry- Ever 
AFTERWARD. 





“It sure is a Manhattan fairy tale, 
Dusty,” said Snapper Gellatly, watch- 
ing the masterpiece, from a window high 
up in the Gridiron Building. 

“Well, don’t fairy stories always end 
that way?” asked the dean of Ad. 
Alley. 





Polishing a Play 


WHY THE GOOD ONES ARE NOT 
WRITTEN BUT REWRITTEN 


By Sam Forrest 
General stage director for Cohan and Harris 








(OME one has said that plays 
S are not written—that they are 
rewritten. There is more truth 
than jest in this. 

Some one else has said that anyone 
can write a play, but that it takes a 
genius to get one produced. And there 
is something more than foolishness in 
that remark, too. 

Where do the plays come from? 
Anywhere and everywhere. 

Technical skill for play-writing must 
be acquired—the same as in any other 
trade—but the idea for a play may be 
born in the brain of a bootblack or 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

As a matter of fact, we receive in 
our office an average of five manu- 
scripts a day. Roughly speaking, this 
means about seyenteen hundred manu- 
scripts a year. I am not speaking now 
of the manuscripts brought in by pro- 
fessional play-writers, but of the ef- 
forts of the amateur. I have been 
going over this line of manuscripts for 
the past ten years, and out of all the 
mass of stuff that I have read, I have 
not found more than a half a dozen 
plays that I thought were worthy of 
production. And even these had to be 
entirely rewritten before they were 
finally shown to metropolitan audi- 
ences. 

I never look at one of these manu- 
scripts without the feeling that some 
day this play-reading is likely to get us 
into a peck of trouble. It is not in- 
frequent that the moment a manager 
produces a successful play, from some- 
where springs an alleged playwright 

















yelling “Plagiarism!” and forthwith 
the manager, an innocent purchaser, 
finds himself with an expensive and 
troublesome lawsuit on his hands. 
Now it is self evident that, as the 
play-reader, it is impossible for me to 
read every manuscript in its entirety. 
Frequently, after reading a dozen 
pages I see that the author has no idea 
of play-writing. I lay it aside and mark 
it unavailable. It is a hopeless mass 
of words; why waste valuable time 
reading it? Now somewhere, buried in 
this manuscript, may be an idea that 
some other author may have thought 
of. It may be in a play that we pro- 
duce—in which case we are immediately 
accused of plagiarism. The fact of two 
or more authors writing simultaneously 
on the same idea occurs with such fre- 
quency that we no longer marvel at it. 


WE often hear the expression, “The 

idea of the play is the main 
No greater fallacy ever was 
spread. The workmanship counts a 
great deal. A poorly written play with 
a good idea probably will fail, ‘whereas 
many well-written plays with very thin 
central ideas have met.with great suc- 
cess. 

That is why George M. Cohan is 
the most successful playwright in the 
world. I do not mean by this that he 
is devoid of ideas, or that he minimizes 
their importance, but the thought up- 
permost in his mind is to write a good 
play, and not to depend upon the idea 
to carry it over the footlights. 

“A perfect play must be like a per- 
fect house,” he once said to me. “It 


thing.” 
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must have a good foundation, each 
story built in proportion, floors, win- 
dows, walls, ceilings, appropriate fur- 
nishings, etc., and then you have a 
house that is worth living in.” A toler- 
ably good play is no better than what 
Whistler called “a tolerably good egg.” 

Sometimes I run across a manuscript 
that has an idea out of the ordinary, 
and I pass it up to Mr. Sam Harris, 
who, together with Mr. Cohan, will 
go over it. If they like the idea, Mr. 
Harris will send for the author. He 
knows that the author, if an amateur, 
cannot rewrite his play skillfully, so 
if satisfactory arrangements can be 
made, he will give the author a con- 
tract for the play and try to secure 
some regular playwright to rewrite it. 

And here comes another difficulty: 
The regular author is not keen to 
undertake the work. He has ideas of 
his own, perhaps contracts for plays 
that are yet unwritten. He argues that 
the other fellow will get the credit 
while he does the work, that he would 
rather write an original play of his 
own, even though the idea may not be 
as good. In order to overcome this line 
of argument, Mr. Harris will offer him 
an attractive remuneration. 

A play produced under these cir- 
cumstances must be a big success, or 
the firm will find itself with a good 
idea on its hands and the balance on 
the wrong side of the ledger. When 
we get a play with a good idea com- 
bined with good workmanship, such as 
Winchell Smith’s “The Fortune 
Hunter,” Roi Cooper Megrue’s “It 
Pays to Advertise,” and Elmer Reizen- 
stein’s “On Trial,” the way to success 
is comparatively easy. 


| HAVE produced a great many plays 
and have found that the polishing-up 
process comes at rehearsal. 

During the rehearsal of “On Trial,” 
Frederick Perry had to pay over to 
Frederick Truesdell ten thousand dol- 
lars in cash. Mr. Perry asked me if it 
was not rather unusual for a business 
man to liquidate so large an obligation 
in cash. I spoke to Arthur Hopkins, 
who had, according to Mr. Reizenstein, 
helped him with the play. We got to- 
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gether on the question, and at the end 
we made what seemed an inconsistency 
one of the most interesting episodes of 
the play. 

Cohan and Harris had accepted the 
manuscript of “On Trial,” and I was to 
begin rehearsals Monday morning, but 
we had no satisfactory last act. I was 
in Atlantic City with “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate.” Sunday night is dull in 
Atlantic City, and my wife dragged me 
into a moving-picture theater. I felt 
that I couldn’t afford the time, that I 
should stroll along the Board-walk and 
try to think out a last act for “On 
Trial.” 

I was tired ; the picture bored me and 
I fellasleep. I haven’t the faintest idea 
right now what the picture was about, 
but I woke up in time to see a jury- 
room scene. “I have my last act,” I 
said; and I had. 

I suggested the idea to Mr. Reizen- 
stein, arguing in its favor that there is 
always a mystery about the proceed- 
ings in a jury-room. The next day he 
wrote it and wrote it so well that it is 
the most talked-of scene in the play. 

This reminds me of a conversation 
I had with Opie Reed at the Press Club 
in Chicago. We were working on a 
play at the time, and I said, “Opie, how 
did you come to write ‘The Wives of 
the Prophets?” To appreciate his an- 
swer, one must know dear old Opie 
Reed’s generosity and consequent im- 
pecuniosity. 

“Well suh,” he said, “I owed two 
thousand dollars, and it was worrying 
me considerable. I went to bed one 
night worrying like old Satan about it. 
Then along in the middle o’ the night 
a great white cloud seemed to envelop 
me. I got right out o’ bed, and snappin’ 
my fingers, I said, ‘Mr. Two Thousand 
Dollars, I got you.’ I wrote ‘The 
Wives of the Prophets’ right then and 
there, took it to my publisher and got 
my two thousand dollars.” 


Y EARS ago I produced a play of 

Opie Reed’s—“The Starbucks”— 
in Chicago. The entire second act was 
all talk—not a scintilla of action or 
anything in the dialogue to suggest ac- 
tion. I hit upon the idea for Louise 
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Rial, who played Mrs. Starbuck, to 
cook a dinner during the act. This 
kept everyone more or less busy, and 
it worked so well that at the end of the 
act, Emmett Corrigan, who played 
Jasper Starbuck, added a line, “Well, 
come on folks—set down to dinner;” 
and there we found the logical ending 
for just that kind of an act. 

One of the biggest laughs in “It Pays 
to Advertise” grew out of the fact that 
Mr. Megrue—as he wrote the play— 
had Louise Drew (the Countess) in an 
adjoining room and had forgotten to 
get her out of the house before the 
end of the act. I argued that this was 
necessary. How to get her out was a 
knotty problem. We thought of a lot 
of ways, but none was the right way; 
so in sheer desperation we got the 
Countess into an off-stage argument. 
She came flouncing on, jabbering 
French to the French maid, and dashed 
out of the house. This would have 
been a clumsy: way out of the dilemma, 
but we saved the situation thus: Ruth 
Shepley (Mary Grayson) asks the Maid 
what she said, and Cecile Breton (the 
Maid), interpreting, says: “She says 
the men in this country are all right, 
but the women are all crazy and can go 
to hell.” The audience screamed with 
laughter and overlooked the fact that 
we had pulled ourselves out of a hole 
by our own boot-straps. 

We had a long scene in the last act 
of “It Pays to Advertis€,” consisting 
of a pile of statistics and advertising. 
It is necessary to get these statistics 
over to the audience. We were afraid 
of the scene (statistics are dry matter, 
and it is fatal to a play to bore the 
audience) ; so we turned it into comedy. 
John Cope (the Father) was seated at 
a table while Will Deming and Grant 
Mitchell shot these statistics at him 
with such rapidity and fervor that the 
audience not only swallowed the sta- 
tistics but howled with enjoyment at the 
father’s discomfiture. It is a case of 
the sugar-coated pill. 





HEN Willie Collier came under 
the Cohan and Harris manage- 
ment, I was told that I would have a 
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fine time with him at rehearsals—that 
no stage-manager could handle him, 
that he would insist on running things 
his way or not at all. This didn’t 
worry me much, because I had man- 
aged Arnold Daly once. But to make 
assurance doubly sure, I tried-to find 
out Willie’s pet weakness. 

I discovered that he was interested 
in the manufacture of Old Drury ciga- 
rettes, and that he was more enthusi- 
astic about the success of this enter- 
prise than anything else in the world. 
So I started to smoke Old Drurys. 
Any time I went into a café or a club 
with Collier, I would yell across the 
room to a waiter, “Hey, boy, bring me 
a couple of packages of Drurys.” If 
they didn’t have them, I’d leave the 
place and drag Willie with me. 

It worked, all right, and in all fair- 
ness I must say that I found Willie 
Collier one of the most decent, affable 
and intelligent artists I ever worked 
with. 

When Mr. Cohan was rehearsing 
“Hello Broadway!” he had written a 
scene for Willie Collier and himself 
in the spirit of badinage. They con- 
demn each other terribly. Mr. Harris 
came into rehearsal one day while Mr. 
Cohan and Mr. Collier were rehears- 
ing this scene for the first time. They 
were rehearsing so naturally that Mr. 
Harris thought it was outside of the 
play. He stood for the quarrel as long 
as he could; then walking to the foot- 
lights, he said: “Look here, boys. 
we've got about seventy-five thousand 


dollars invested in this show, and fifty 


per cent of it is mine, and if you boys 
have a personal grievance, you ought 
to try and settle it amicably, and give 
me a run for my money.” 

The entire company, grasping the 
situation, broke up the rehearsal with 
laughter. 

It is very true that many plays are 
not written but rewritten; and if one 
could listen to the arguments I get 
from many an unknown author, one 
would recognize the truth of the other 
saying—that any man can write a play, 
but that it takes a genius to get one 
produced. 














Journey s Ene 


A STRANGE HONEYMOON IS 
DESCRIBED IN THIS QUAINTLY 
CHARMING LITTLE STORY 


By John Barton Oxford 


ixwy (ILLLIAM NASH locked the 
WW back door of his weather- 

beaten little house and slipped 
the key into his pocket. He did it with 
a certain odd mixture of firmness and 
reluctance that told plainly his mind 
was not wholly at ease. 

Down in the orchard, the rows of 
gnarled old apple trees were a riot of 
pink and white blossoms. On either side 
of his own land he could see the brown 
loam of his neighbors’ freshly plowed 
fields. Across the fence, in the field to 
the left, Harvey Brill and his two sturdy 
sons were planting corn, their voices 
coming to him plainly through the still- 
ness of the May morning as now and 
again they called to one another. 

William’s own fields were guiltless of 
the touch of a plow as yet. Still he stood 
there in the May sunshine, his best 
clothes on, a bulging leather valise be- 
side him, the key of the back door in 
his pocket, as he waited for the rumble 
and clank and hiss of the more or less 
animated collection of junk, which Clint 
Spear was pleased to call his “ottermo- 
byle,” to take him to the station. 

William glanced, not without a cer- 
tain momentary uneasiness, at the long 
rows of still-standing last-year’s corn~ 
stalks on his own land and the litter of 
potato-tops which should have been 
cleaned up and burned in a bonfire long 
since. 

Then, with a grim setting of his thin 
lips, he tried the back door to assure 
himself it was properly locked, and 
thrust the key yet deeper into his 
pocket. 

At that moment a great snorting and 
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a prodigious clanking around the cor- 
ner of the house announced the arrival 
of the car of a bygone model in which 
Clint Spear plied to and from the rail- 
road station. It lurched around the cor- 
ner with sundry groans of its worn 
gear-shafts and came to a halt at the 
foot of the back steps. Clint Spear, at 
the wheel, pushed up his green goggles 
and grinned at the man on the steps. 

“Leavin’ of us for long, Willyum?” 
he asked, as with much difficulty he 
finally got the door of the tonneau 
opened. 

“Not for any great spell,” Nash re- 
plied. 

“Haint done yer plowin’ yet, I see,” 
Spear pursued. And there was some- 
thing like accusation in his voice, it 
seemed to the other. 

“There’s time enough for that,” Wil- 
liam answered, picking up the valise 
beside him and descending the steps. “I 
never thought much of early plantin’. 
Your stuff comes along jest as well if 
you don’t put it in too early. There’ll be 
a sight of cold weather yet.” 

“Like enough,” Spear admitted. But 
the admission was purely perfunctory. 
It was evident he did not hold that view 
of the matter at all. “You wanter git 
the eight-forty-three, don’ ye?” 


ILLIAM nodded. He started to 

climb heavily to the back seat of 
the sorry old car. He did it awkwardly 
by reason of the way he carried the 
valise, behind him, as if he wished to 
conceal it from Clint Spear’s prying 
eyes. But his hope in this direction was 
vain, for Clint suddenly leaned far out 
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from his seat and pushed the goggles 
higher on his forehead. 

“For mighty’s sake, Willyum,” he 
demanded, “what in creation have you 
got on that bag?” 

The sudden rush of blood into Wil- 
liam’s sunburned face turned it a shade 
darker. He looked down with much 
embarrassment at the badly tied bow of 
wide white ribbon which decorated the 
handle of the bulging valise. 

“Nothin’ that concerns you, Clint,” 
he finally said with a hint of sharp- 
ness. “It’s—it’s jest somethin’ I want 
there. Drive on, when you're ready.” 

Clint Spear looked as if he would 
have liked to pursue his inquiries some- 
what further, but a certain forbidding 
expression on William’s face left what- 
ever questions were on his tongue’s end 
unasked. A lever was pushed down, and 
the exhaust responded with a series of 
ear-splitting reports. Backing and turn- 
ing, the car swung about and went 
rattling and clanking out of the yard 
and down the read. William sat stiffly 
erect on the back seat; Clint now and 
then half turned in his seat and peered 
covertly out of the corners of his eyes 
in a futile effort to get another peek at 
that bow of white ribbon. But William 
had forestalled such attempts by push- 
ing the bag close to the forward seat. 

The eight-forty-three was whistling 
at the crossing above the station as they 
rolled up. William paid his fare, shook 
hands with Clint, answered evasively 
the pertinent and pointed questions of 
the latter as to his destination, and then, 
just as the train came into the station, 
he managed to pick up the valise in 
such a way that the bow of ribbon could 
not be seen, hurried through the wait- 
ing-room and boarded the car next the 
smoker. 

“Well, we’re started at last, Marshy,” 
he said, turning his head as the train 
started on again, and: speaking as if to 
some one in the seat beside him. But 
that seat beside him was quite vacant, 
save for the valise with its broad bow 
of badly tied white ribbon. 


WILLIAM NASH, chewing reflect- 
ively an after-breakfast tooth- 
pick, loungéd in one of the big leather 
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chairs near the broad windows in the 
lobby of The Berwick next morning, 
watching a sight-seeing auto’ take on 
its load of passengers for the first trip 
of the day. On a fluttering: piece ot 
canvas dangling from the top was bla- 
zoned the places of historic interest in- 
cluded in the itinerary. A thin-faced 
young man with a large megaphone was 
perched on one of the mud-guards talk- 
ing to a heavy man in a peaked cap and 
a long green coat, who anon interrupted 
the other’s flow of taik to place his 
charges aboard. 

William was looking on idly for want 
of something better to do. He was not 
particularly interested in the proceed- 
ings until the revolving door beside him 
swung about, and a young man in 
clothes which were apparently as un- 
comfortable as they were unaccustomed, 
and a rather shy young woman, crossed 
the sidewalk and held parley with the 
gentleman of the green coat. 

A bill changed hands, and the two 
were bowed to one of the wide seats, 
which they had quite to themselves. 

William got out of his chair and left 
the lobby. He had spotted that couple 
at breakfast. That they were a bridal 
couple was stamped all over them. That 
they were, like himself, from the coun- 
try, was quite as equally apparent. 

He had watched them covertly at 
breakfast. Indeed, he had dallied with 
his own to be able to watch them the 
longer. There was something about the 
young man that appealed to him. And 
the girl, flushing rosily on the slightest 
excuse and looking proud and tender 
and very much flustered all at the same 
time, had reminded him chokingly of 
another girl who might have looked just 
that way under similar circumstances. 

The man with the megaphone was 
climbing to the front seat, and the per- 
sonage in the peaked cap was about to 
follow suit, when William touched his 
shoulder. 

“Fare’s fifty- cents, aint it?” said 
William, tendering a dollar bill. “Well, 
here’s fares for two.” 

“Where’s your other party?” asked 
the gentleman in the green coat, peering 
about. 

“We're both right here. I said I 














wanted to pay fares for two,” William 
repeated, as the other dug into his 
pocket for change. 

The man stared at him. But William, 
paying no attention, slipped into the 
empty seat just behind the bridal 
couple. 

The sight-seeing car moved away 
from the curb. The thin-faced young 
man with the megaphone pointed it to- 
wards his passengers and began to say 
something in a droning voice about, 
“This church on your right, ladies and 
gen’l’mun—” 

William, however, paid him no 
heed. He was craning eagerly forward, 
frankly eavesdropping on the bridal 
couple. 


OR were the two on the seat in 

front of him heeding the droning 
tones that came through the mega- 
phone. The girl was laughing softly, 
delightedly, as she openly suffered the 
man beside her to hold her hand. 

“Oh, aren’t we lucky, Roy?” she was 
saying. 

William could see the big hand hold- 
ing her own little one give it a confiding 
squeeze. 

“Lucky’s no name for it, Mattie,” he 
replied. “I was afraid we’d just have to 
go to New York and let it go at that. 
But getting those tickets cheap, like I 
did, has fixed it for us. I’m awful glad; 
you were so set on taking that trip, 
despite all you said when you found we 
couldn’t go. Own up that you did want 
to go all the time awfully.” 

“T own up, now that we’re sure of 
going,” she admitted with a little sigh. 
“Of course I’d rather marry you than 
anything else; but I did want to take 
the trip we’d planned.” 

“You’re a little brick,” he said, 
squeezing that hand again. “You 
wouldn’t say a word about it when 
things went wrong and I had to tell you 
we couldn’t go jest yet. I thought first, 
when the fire came and I was pretty 
near cleaned out, you’d want to put off 
the wedding until you could have the 
trip. You’d always set your heart on 
it so.” 

“The idea!” said she. “Why, putting 
off a wedding is awful bad luck, Roy.” 


JOURNEY’S END 
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“Well, I was lucky to run into that 
chap. Think what I got ’em for.” 

William, craning farther forward, 
saw the man pull out two long green 
strips of pasteboard. He fished out his 
spectacles, and putting them on, he read 
the words on the green pasteboard slips 
over the young man’s shoulder. 

“Wash’n’ton,” he whispered in 
pleased surprise to himself, ‘and then 
Niagry. Why, that’s jest my route.” 

From his own pocket he drew two 
similar green pasteboard strips. Bend- 
ing low behind the seat, he read them 
with shining eyes. Then he looked at 
the couple before him again with re- 
newed interest. The man with the mega- 
phone droned on about, “the largest 
open space in the heart of any city,” 
but William heard not a word of it. 

That young man with the likable 
face on the seat ahead might have been 
William himself thirty years ago; and 
the young woman—William, scanning 
her rosy face, felt his throat suddenly 
tighten, and he snatched off his fast- 
filming spectacles. 

“The train goes at five-sixteen,” the 
young man was saying as he replaced 
the tickets in his pocket. 

William decided that as soon as they 
got back to the hotel, he too would take 
a berth on the five-sixteen train. 


UNCH—William called it “din- 
ner’ —was over, and again he’ was 
chewing a reflective toothpick in The 
Berwick’s lobby. All during the meal he 
had watched from a near-by table—and 
he had taken good care it should be a 
near-by table—the bridal couple enthus- 
ing over the good luck that had brought 
them their unexpected trip. 

Now he saw the young man step out 
of the elevator, buy a paper at the news- 
stand and settle himself in one of the 
leather chairs near the door. 

The chair beside him was empty. 
William slid into it and sat for some 
time scanning the other man as he rat- 
tlingly turned the pages of the paper. 

Three times William leaned forward 
as if to address the man in the next 
chair, but each time he seemed to lose 
courage and drew back. The younger 
man, engrossed in the columns before 
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him, apparently did not notice these 
awkward, tentative advances on Wil- 
liam’s part. It was only when the latter 
coughed overloudly that he looked up, 
half-frowningly, from his reading. 

“Nice day, neighbor,” William haz- 
arded huskily. 

“Fair,” said the younger man. “Cold, 
though, for this time of year.” 

He gave evidence of retiring behind 
the paper again; this, however, was 
not William’s plan at all. He leaned 
eagerly forward. 

“Jest married, aint you?” he asked 
with a smile he intended to be ingrati- 
ating. 

The other man looked embarrassed 
and annoyed. 

“Oh, don’t let that trouble you,” said 
William, his smile broadening. “I’m 
on my wedding-trip myself.” 

“Is that so?” said the other man, his 
look of annoyance vanishing. Also he 
laid down the paper. 

“Why yes, in a way I’m taking my 
wedding-trip,” William went on. “In 
a way, as I say—you see, I’m taking it 
alone.” 

The man in the next chair stared. 
His mouth opened, but no word came 
forth. 

“T’ve been tryin’ ever since dinner to 
ask a favor of you, neighbor,” William 
confessed. “That’s why I jest spoke to 
you. I was settin’ right behind you in 
that.rubber-neck cart this mornin’. I 
heard you say yow was goin’ on to 
Wash’n’ton and then to Niagry, I be- 
lieve.” : 

“Yes, that’s right,” said the other. 

He looked at William searchingly. 
Something in that eager old face 
seemed to assure him—seemed, too, to 
invite his confidence. 

“We couldn’t have gone if I hadn’t 
been lucky enough to get some tickets 
cheap,” said he. “Mattie—that’s my 
wife’s name—had planned a good deal 
on this weddin’-trip of ours. I run a 
little spool-mill up in West Thornbury. 
It burnt down week before last. Insur- 
ance rates was so high on account of a 
lack of proper water supply that I 
couldn’t afford to carry as much ‘in- 
surance as I needed and I was pretty 
hard hit. I was for puttin’ off the wed- 
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din’ till we could afford that trip, but 
Mattie wouldn’t listen to it. But now 
I’ve picked up these tickets reasonable 
off’n a scalper and we can go just the 
same.” 


HE paused. Apparently, from his 

sudden embarrassed expression, 
he was not ordinarily a man of so many 
words. 

“But about this weddin’-trip of yours 
and your takin’ it alone?” he suggested. 

William meditatively stroked his left 
cheek. 

“Years ago,” said he, “I married a 
girl. Your wife reminds me of her a 
good deal. Not particularly that she 
looks like her ; I guess it’s jest her ways 
that reminds me. We’d planned when 
we was married to take jest such a 
weddin’-trip as you had—Wash’n’ton 
and Niagry Falls. She was dreadful set 
on havin’ that trip, Marshy was. But 
the year we got married there was a 
drought. Crops was dreadful slim that 
year. We said, jest like you two done, 
that puttin’ off a weddin’ was bad luck, 
that we’d git married and have that 
trip when things was better. But the 
next year things never went no better, 
nor the next; and the year after that 
she died. 

“T dunno whether it was more hard 
luck after that or because I sorter lost 
interest in things. Anyway, things 
seemed to go from bad to worse. I had 
to mortgage the place heavier, and it 
*peared like I never got the crops off’n 
it I’d oughter. 

“A coupla months ago they built a 
trolley-line up our way. They wanted 
to go acrost my land to save a big turn 
they'd have to make if they follered 
the road. They give me a good price 
for a right-of-way—nothin’ wonderful, 
mind, but enough to clear off the mort- 
gages and leave sufficient for that wed- 
din’-trip me and Marshy had always 
planned. 

“That was the first thing that struck 
me when the money for the land was 
in my hands—that we could have that 
weddin’-trip she’d wanted so, if she 
was only alive. 

“And so,”—he was kicking at a 
loosened tile in the floor with his boot- 















































toe,—“sorter outer respect to her mem- 
ory, I bought some new clothes and I 
come on the trip, though by good rights 
I’d oughter be to home doin’ my spring 
plantin’. It was this time o’ year we’d 
’a’ took that trip originally if we could 
’a’ had it. So I let the plantin’ go and 
I come along. 

“T’ve bought everything double—the 
tickets and the meals and all that. It 
makes me feel more as if she was along, 
or at least as if she knew somehow I 
was doin’ it.” 

The floor-tile suddeniy popped out of 
place under the repeated assaults of 
the boot-toe. William hastily and rather 
shame-facedly put it back in place. 

“And the favor I was goin’ to ask 
was this,” he went on: “I was -wonder- 
in’ if you’d mind if I follered you 
around, rode in the same cars and et 
at the same time in the same dinin’- 
rooms and things like that. I wont 
bother ye at all. I just wanter sorter 
watch ye. Your wife, you see, makes 
me think of Marshy—like she was 
thirty year ago. If it’s goin’ to annoy 
ye the least mite—” 

“Tt aint,” said the young man huskily. 
“You foller us and welcome. Why, I 
wisht you’d eat right at our table 
and—” 

“Oh no,” said William. “I wouldn’t 
think of that—not, anyway, on your 
weddin’-trip. If you'll jest let me watch 
ye without mindin’ it too much, that'll 
be enough. Have a cigar!” 


OMEWHAT upset by the atten- 

tions of the obsequious sleeping- 
car porter, William found himself in- 
stalled at last in his section of the car. 
In a section ahead was the bridal 
couple. The groom looked back to nod 
cordially ; and a moment later William 
knew the bride had been told at least 
a part of his story, for she too looked 
back, inclined her head ever so slight- 
ly and smiled. William smiled back. 
He knew, now, what it was about her 
that reminded him so of Marcia. It was 
that smile with the lips parting and the 
eyes closing ever so slightly. That was 
the way Marcia had always smiled. 

William had a “pink” in his button- 
hole. He sat on the outside of the seat 
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next the aisle, and now and then he 
turned his head and his lips moved as if 
he were speaking to some one between 
himself and the window. He smiled 
broadly and nudged his imaginary com- 
panion with his elbow when the little 
bride in the section ahead took a book 
from her bag and opening it, gave a 
little annoyed cry at the showers of 
rice that fell to the car floor. William 
wished he had thought to scatter some 
rice about his own seat. , 

Then the conductor came through, 
grinned broadly at the rice on the floor 
and took the two green strips the 
groom extended to him. He frowned. 
He turned them over. He bent over the 
seat. He talked at some length, point- 
ing now and again to the tickets. Wil- 
liam thought nothing of it until he 
saw the groom reach into his pocket 
and draw out a thin roll of bills. Then 
the conductor, looking rather sympa- 
thetically pained, came to William’s 
section, detached a coupon from one 
of his tickets, seemed surprised when 
William insisted that he tear a coupon 
from the second ticket, listened to 
William’s explanation of this request, 
and moved on down the car. 

The bridal couple were talking with 
their heads close together; the man 
seemed very much disturbed; the girl 
was patting his arm. Presently William 
saw her fairly push him into the aisle 
and smilingly point to the smoking- 
compartment at the front of the car. 

Three minutes later, William was 
also in that smoking-compartment. He 
and the young man had it quite to 
themselves. The young man sat gloom- 
ily by the window as William came in. 
He was chewing fiercely an unlighted 
cigars 

William rummaged a hip pocket. 
From it he finally produced an old briar 
pipe and a paper carton of tobacco. 

“You and she aint fit—you aint been 
havin’ no words, have you?” he asked 
the groom anxiously, although he knew 
well eriough such was not the case. But 
he wanted to know what made the 
young man’s brows draw together in 
that distressing manner. 

The young man turned to him lugu- 
briously. 
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“What do you s’pose I’ve went and 
done?” he groaned. “Them tickets I 
bought aint no good. No wonder I got 
em so cheap. I hate to be such an easy 
mark; but I hate worse to think of 
what it means to Mattie. She says it 
don’t make no difference, that it’s all 
right, that we didn’t expect to take the 
trip now. But we did expect to go as 
far as New York; and now I aint got 
enough to get that far.” 


WILLIAM slowly prodded tobacco 
into the pipe, found a sulphur 
match in his vest pocket and lighted it. 
“What are you goin’ to do?” he in- 
quired. 

“We'll git off at Providence, take the 
first train back and then go home,” 
said the other. 

William sucked in a mouthful of 
smoke and blew it explosively forth. 

“You wont do nothin’ of the kind,” 
said he. “You'll take these two tickets 
of mine and go on. Marshy would like 
it that way better, I know, and any- 
way, here I be havin’ her ticket punched 
every time mine is, and after all I aint 
gettin’ nothing for my money; she aint 
really here, try to make out that she 
is as hard as I will. You'll take them 
two tickets and go on with your trip. 
I'll git off at Providence and go back.” 

At first the young man would not 
listen to such a course. Whereupon 


William sat-down beside him, and they — 


entered into argument. It continued 

until the train reached Providence. 
William jumped up and thrust the 

tickets into the other-man’s hands. 
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“You gotter take ’em,” he shouted, 
“you jest gotter. Darn it all, can’t you 
do that little for me—and for Marshy? 
Jest send me a card—one of them 
soovneers—now and then on the trip. 
This is my address,” he ended, tearing 
a bit of paper from his package of to- 
bacco, scribbling on it and laying it on 
the two tickets. 

Then he rushed down the car, gath- 
ered up his valise, and stumbling over 
the porter, who was striving to assist 
him, he stepped to the platform of the 
Providence station. 

He stood there, leaning against a — 
post and smiling, until the train started ~ 
on. Just as it started, a window in the 
sleeper he had just quitted was raised. = 
The little bride, smiling as Marshy used © 
to smile with the parted lips and the = 
slightly narrowed eyes, leaned out. Her — 
hand was waved wildly in his direction, 
and then her husband’s head appeared 
beside hers. His hand, too, was waved, 
and he was shouting something that 
William lost in the roar of the starting 
train. But he snatched off his hat and 
swung it aloft. 

“Good luck to ye!” he roared, as the 
train began to move faster. 

Then a baggageman stumbled over 
his valise, looked down at it, saw the 
bow of write ribbon and grinned. 4 

William stooped, untied the ribbon 
and stuffed it into his pocket. 

“Them soovneer cards, now,” he 
ruminated as he made for the waiting- 
room, “—they’ll do jest as well—jest as 
well. And anyways, I’d oughter be 
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beginnin’ my plantin’. 
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GEORGE COHAN told this ome of an experience which happened to him in 
his early days: 
“T stopped in a Western town with my company,” said Mr. Cohan, “where the 


one and only theater was called the ‘Opery House.’ 


It was up two flights of 


stairs, and the stage was furnished with exceedingly dim lights—while the only 


dressing-room was furnished with nothing at all. 
could call it that—was a large apartment beneath the stage. 


manager of the house. 


This dressing-room—if you 
I looked up the 


“Where are the other dressing-rooms?” I asked. — 
“ ‘There aint no others,’ replied the local impresario. 


“ ‘Well, what are we going to do?’ I inquired. 
ladies and gentlemen, and they cannot dress in this one room.’ ; 
“‘What’s the matter?’ returned the manager. ‘Aint they speakin 


‘I have a large company of 


>? ” 
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The Hard Work Of 
_ Getting Well 


| The tedious days of convalescence are the 
‘trying days for the invalid, and everyone else. 

Naturally, the nerves are unstrung by 

weakness—irritation fills the air. 
patience to gain strength becomes the 
dominant piaaceside vse only too often, 
this all-ab- 
sorbing pas- 
sion for a 
speedy re- 
storation to 
normal will 
defeat the 
very end de- 
sired. 

The irrita- 
tion increas- 
es. Asa re- 
sult of this 
i devitalizing 
condition 
: theorganism 
' ceases to function. A complete derange- 
| ment follows and ends with a relapse. 

And all this just because of the absence 
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of a proper support for the rapidly re-. 


adjusting nerves and tissues. 
_A Tonic-Food That Brings Harmony 
Out of Chaos 


| When the toxins have ceased burning 
| themselves 
F out in a se- 
| vere illness 
' the body 

' that has 

’ been used as 
a fire-place is 
sadly wasted 
—the secre- ' 
tive glands 
are exhaust- 
ed of their 
stores of re- 
serve force ~ 
—the nerves 
are shreds— 
all the func- ; 

tions are a-jangle. They must be attuned 
again. All the various portions of the body 
must be made to work together. 





The nerves must be quieted—but in a 
way from which there is no debilitating 
reaction. They must be fed with that which 
they are lacking—and then the digestive 
functions will be restored to normal. 

Thus we see 
that several im- 
portant charac- 
teristics must ‘ 
be typical qual- : 
ities of the 
agent that will 
relieve the con- 
dition. 

It must, si-* 
multaneously,i. 
quiet and sup- 
port the nerves 
—it must elicit 
the digestive 
fluids—it must 
satisfy the de- 
mand that such 
an excitement 
will set up. 


Malt and Hops the Ideal Restorative 


After thee entire field of - of research is exhausted the 
careful investigator finds that he has set aside.every- 
thing but hops and barley malt—in combination. 

The hops set > a healthy demand for nourishment, 
which is immediately satisfied by the nutritive malt— 
rich in tissue se blood-making properties. This 
liquid food, being in predigested form, is welcomed by 
the weakest stomach, readily assimilated by the blood 
and furnishes nourishment for the nerves and muscles. 


The Thing to Consider Is Pabst Extract 


Another hi hly important feature is the quality of 
the hops and barley from which such a tonic-food is 
produced. Pabst Extract, The “Best” Tonic, is made 
from: specially-selected hops and Pabst eight-day malt, 
made from the most carefully-chosen barley. 


A Dozen Bottles Will Prove Its Worth 


It will require at least a dozen 
bottles to demonstrate the worth of 
Pabst Extract. Its action 
is a process of building- 
up. The first bottle will 
prove efficacious, but / 
it requires more 
than one bottle to 
build the system back 
to normal. All pro- 
gressive druggists have 
it in stock. 

A booklet will be sent you free 0 all charge—it 1s 
highly instructive. Write for a copy today. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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